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PREFACE TO VOLUME IX 


Tue six treatises or parts of treatises comprised in this 
volume are of a very different nature from the eight 
preceding volumes. In those the all-engrossing sub- 
ject has been the interpretation of the Pentateuch, 
illustrated to a small extent from the rest of the Old 
Testament and largely, throughout the first five which 
we have called the Commentary, from Greek philo- 
sophy. In this volume only one part, the fragment 
of the Hypothetica preserved by Eusebius, takes any 
serious account of the Pentateuch, and it treats it 
with a method and in a spirit which has nothing in 
common with the philosophical allegorizing of the 
Commentary and bears only a superficial resemblance 
to the full and orderly classification and the abun- 
dance of striking thoughts which distinguish the 
Exposition. Of the other five treatises three are 
purely philosophical and differ entirely from the 
other two. One of these is to some extent auto- 
biographical and deals with contemporary history. 
It is closely related to the longer Legato which is 
reserved for the final volume, but stands quite apart 
from the remaining one, the De Vit. Cont., which 
describes the life of a particular community, whether 
we take this, as is generally assumed, to be a typical 
example of a widespread movement, or, as I should 
prefer, an isolated and perhaps ephemeral institution 
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which happened to be well known to Philo and secured 
his friendship and admiration. Even the three philo- 
sophical treatises are very heterogeneous. The first 
deals with that kernel of Stoic ethics, the self-suffi- 
ciency of the virtuous man, the second with the 
mystery of the universe, the third with its divine 
government. The volume as a whole is an ample 
proof of the versatility of Philo’s mind, but yet to 
me at least it is far less interesting than the other 
eight. I expect that this is true also of the great 
majority of those who throughout the centuries have 
made a careful study of Philo, and that what I have 
suggested with regard to the Quod Omn. Prob., that 
it owes its preservation not so much to its intrinsic 
merits as to the interest and respect created by 
Philo’s main work, is true more or less of the other 
five treatises. 

In view of this it is odd to find that there has been 
more translation into English of the contents of this 
volume than of all the rest of Philo. In the first five 
volumes of Cohn-Wendland the German translation 
by different hands has appeared at intervals, but there 
has been no rendering into English except of isolated 
passages between Yonge and this translation. For 
this volume the German version is no doubt either 
in preparation or has been completed and possibly 
published, but I have heard nothing of it.¢ In Eng- 
lish on the other hand we have Conybeare’s version 
of the De Vit. Cont., which supplements his great and 
important commentary, Gifford’s versions of the 
Hypothetica, and of the De Prov. as well as of 16 sec- 
tions of the Quod Omn. Prob. contained in the transla- 


@ We have, however, Bernays’ earlier version of the De 
Aeternitate. 
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tion which forms part of his monumental edition of 
the Praeparatio, and Box’s translation of the Flaccus 
in his recent edition of that treatise. While I have 
been careful not to look at any of the translations 
before making my own I have found comparison with 
them very useful, leading sometimes to correction or 
at least reconsideration, though I have abstained 
from borrowing their phraseology even when I prefer 
it to my own. But I must say something more about 
Mr. Box’s work. I cannot of course judge the com- 
parative merits of the two translations, but his his- 
torical introduction and commentary on historical 
points is on a scale which I could not attempt to rival, 
and my much shorter notes even when they embody 
different conclusions from his are largely founded on 
them. What a pity that the same pains and research 
have never been used to produce so complete a com- 
mentary on the real, the theological and philosophical 
side of Philo’s work! 

It was clearly right to include either in this or the 
next volume the extracts made by Eusebius from 
the otherwise unknown Hypothetica. The extracts 
are so substantial that it is much to be regretted that 
they were omitted in the Editio Maior of Cohn- 
Wendland, and their inclusion in the Editio Minor 
makes only partial amends, as that has no Apparatus 
Criticus. The other great set of extracts from the 
De Prov. are in a different position, as the whole 
treatise survives in the Armenian, and it was a 
doubtful question whether it should not be rele- 
gated to a separate volume containing that and also 
the other treatise only known in the Armenian, the 
De Animalibus. But at any rate by the course which 
we have adopted the reader will have ultimately in 
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his hands all that substantially survives of Philo in 
the original Greek. 

The text of the first three treatises was edited by 
Cohn himself. Here his work both in the text itself 
and in the subsequent discussion of points in Hermes, 
1916, ended, and the rest of his volume six, #.e. the 
Flaccus and Legatio, was edited by Reiter. I have 
as in previous volumes taken their text for my base, 
but, largely because I felt that I was moving in a less 
familiar region, I have adhered to it more closely and 
confined my suggested corrections almost entirely to 
the footnotes instead of substituting them in the text, 
even in cases such as that of p. 52 where I feel fairly 
confident of the correction proposed. In the two 
Eusebian items I have taken for my base what 
seemed to be the most authoritative, t.e. the text of 
the Editio Minor for the Hypothetica and the latest 
edition (Gifford’s) for the De Prov., but compared 
them with other editions and noted the alternatives. 
These alternatives I have occasionally adopted, and 
as the notes both at the foot and in the Appendix 
will show, there are other cases where further reflec- 
tion makes me think that the alternatives are superior. 
But at any rate so long as the alternatives are clearly 
indicated it matters little whether they appear in the 
notes or in the body of the text. 

F. H. C. 

CaMBRIDGE 

March 1941 
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EVERY GOOD MAN IS FREE 
(QUOD OMNIS PROBUS LIBER SIT) 


INTRODUCTION TO QUOD OMNIS PROBUS 
LIBER SIT 


This treatise is usually believed to be a youthful 
essay of Philo’s and we may well suppose that it 
belongs to a period of his life when he still had the 
dialectic of the philosophical schools fresh in mind and 
before he had settled down to his life’s work of inter- 
preting the Pentateuch. Its genuineness has been 
impugned but on no good grounds. It has the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, who names it in his list of Philo’s 
works,* and also makes a long extract from it, and it 
is also used on a considerable scale by St. Ambrose 
though he does not name the author. But apart from 
these the close resemblance in style and language, 
remarkably close, considering the difference of subject 
to the main body of treatises, leaves little doubt as to 
the authorship. 

The tract is an argument to show the truth of the 
Stoic “‘ paradox” that the wise man alone is free. 
The paradoxes are one of the best known features of 
the Stoic system. The doctrine that all the gifts and 
qualities generally held desirable belong in the true 
sense to the virtuous or wise man is a natural deduc- 
tion from the primary maxim that the morally 
excellent, 75 xadov, is the only good. Though they 
sometimes assume a fantastic form, as when the Stoics 
claimed, or were supposed to claim, that only the wise 


@ Neel. list. ii. 18. 
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man could be a general or a pilot or a poet or a 
cobbler, the more obvious ones that he alone is free 
or rich or noble or beautiful,? are really almost truisms 
which have been echoed by preachers and moralists 
in every age. But they put the doctrine in arresting 
forms which impressed the serious and also gave 
occasion for banter to those who observed that the 
life of the philosophers was not always consistent 
with their principles. Allusions to them and short 
explanations of their meaning abound in Stoic writ- 
ings. The list compiled by Arnim (S.V.F.) contains 
some 120 items. But the peculiarity of this treatise 
is that it argues out the matter with a fullness and 
lengthiness unparalleled elsewhere,’ though since the 
writings of the founders of Stoicism have not survived 
we cannot say how they may have treated it. At 
any rate the treatise, whatever its intrinsic merits, has 
this interest that we have in it a specimen of Stoic 
dialectic preserved to us almost by accident because 
it was part of the works of an author whose treat- 
ment of the Pentateuch appealed so strongly to the 
Christian mind. 

The length and fullness become still more remark- 


¢ Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 3. 128. 

» ““The wise man only is free, because he alone uses his 
own will and controls himself; alone beautiful, because only 
virtue is beautiful and attractive; alone rich and happy, 
because goods of the soul are the most valuable, and true 
riches consist in being independent of wants.’ Zeller, 
Stoics (Eng. trans.), p. 253. 

¢ The most substantial discussions of this particular 
paradox known to me are Cicero’s Paradowa, ch. v., and 
Fipictetus’s Diss. iv. 1. Epictetus’s meditation is much the 
longer of the two, but is too discursive to summarize. It 
lays more stress than Philo does on obedience to the will of 
God as the true freedom. 
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able when we find that we have here only the second 
part of a disquisition, for Philo tells us in his opening 
sentence that it was preceded by “that every fool 
or bad man is a slave,” which is also mentioned by 
Eusebius in the catalogue named above. Since man- 
kind are divided into free and slaves and also, accord- 
ing to orthodox Stoicism, into wise and fools, then if 
the wise alone is free it must follow that a fool is a 
slave, and one cannot but think that the two should 
be taken together as they are by Cicero. However, 
it is a fact that the slavery of the bad though 
frequently just mentioned is never discussed at length 
in our treatise except in §§ 51 ff., where the argument 
that the wise enjoy the right of free discussion (io7- 
yopia), which is the mark of the free, is followed by the 
converse so completely worked out that it can hardly 
have been given in the earlier half. The slavery of 
lovesickness is also described at some length in § 38, but 
it is introduced there so incidentally that one would 
not be surprised to find it earlier. The main topic 
presumably was the slavery to the passions which 
is noted in § 45 and more fully in §§ 156 and 158 f. 
and is a subject capable of development to any extent. 
Slightly different to this is the slavery of the multi- 
tude to opinion, cf. § 21, and he may well have noticed 
also what Cicero gives as an example, the devotion to 
artistic objects. The description of a statesman who 
never cringes to the mob in De Jos. 67 suggests that 
something about the statesman who is in servitude to 
the people would be appropriate, and this again 
appears in Cicero. The thought that slavery in the 
sense of subjection to the wise is the best hope for the 
wicked, a moral which he draws from the story of 
Esau (§ 57) and from Noah’s curse of Canaan in De 
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Sob. 69, may well have played a part. One thing we 
may be sure of is that examples were drawn from 
secular history such as the slavish fear of Dionysius 
or the impious infatuation of Xerxes ® to correspond 
to the examples of philosophical heroism in which this 
tract abounds. 

The great preponderance of secular illustration 
may be fairly regarded as another sign that this and 
the twin treatise belong to the youth of Philo. There 
are altogether only five allusions to or quotations from 
the Pentateuch. In this the treatise stands in marked 
contrast to the De Nob, which as I have pointed out 
elsewhere is really a dissertation on the twin paradox 
that the wise man is noble but is illustrated entirely 
from the Pentateuch. 

It is a consequence of this predominantly secular 
character that to judge from Cohn’s footnotes little 
use of the treatise was made by Christian writers 
with two marked exceptions. The first is the account 
of the Essenes in §§ 75-91, which is quoted in full by 
Eusebius, Praep. Ev. viii. 12. Eusebius has special 
reasons for making this extract. The other is the 
87th letter of Ambrose, a large part of which is a 
kind of paraphrase of the Quod Omnis Probus. I have 
mentioned in my notes three passages from this which 
have some bearing on the text or its interpretation, 
but there are many others cited by Cohn.° 


¢ Both these. examples from Genesis are quoted by 
Ambrose xxxvii. 67, with the same moral. 

> Cf. De Som. ii. 117 ff. 

¢ One that is not noticed by Cohn is to be found in xxxvii. 33, 
where the “* heavy hands ”’ of Moses in Ex. xvii. 12 are cited 
as showing that the heart and deeds of the wise man should 
be steadfast and immovable. Cf. § 29. 

In general it is interesting to observe how Ambrose 
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The following is an analysis of the treatise. 

After stating the subject of this and the preceding 
treatise Philo points out that such high doctrines are 
beyond the comprehension of the uneducated multi- 
tude (1-3) to whom they seem wild illusion (4-5). 
He gives a highly coloured picture of the way in 
which the ignorant react to the paradoxes that the 
wise and the foolish are respectively (a) citizens and 
exiles (6-7), (6) rich and poor (8-9) and says that they 
raise the same objection to the paradox of freedom 
and slavery which is here discussed (10). Such per- 
sons should like sick people put themselves under the 
guidance of the physician, that is the philosopher, and 
if they do so they will feel that they have wasted 
their past, whence we see the need of philosophical 
education for the young (11-15). 

Coming to the main question, after pointing out 
that he is not dealing with freedom or slavery of the 
body (16-18) and declaring that the true freedom, 
like true sovereignty (though this does not concern us 
at present), lies in following God (19-20), he passes at 
once to the main point that the wise man is free from 
the domination of the passions (21-22). What the poet 
rightly says of the contempt of death is true of the 
contempt of other ills, and the wise man will assert 


_manages to give a Christian and Biblical touch to the secular 
matter which he draws from Philo. Thus while noting the 
quotation from Sophocles, in § 19, he adds that David and Job 
said the same thing before Sophocles. The thought in §§ 38 ff. 
that masters, like the purchasers of lions, become slaves of 
their slaves is supported by Ambrose from Prov. xvii. 2 (Lxx) : 
‘* a wise servant rules a foolish master,” and after giving the 
story of Calanus and his letter (§§ 93 ff.) almost verbatim, he 
points out that Calanus’s heroism is surpassed by Laurence 
and the Three Children and the Maccabean martyrs. 
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his freedom by facing these bravely (22-25). This is 
supported by citing the resolution shown by pan- 
cratiasts (26-27) ; also the wise man is unmoved and 
thus has the leadership of the common herd (28-31). 
At this point he seems to digress @ in order to show 
that some common conceptions of slavery are incon- 
sistent. Such are (a) the fact of service, but soldiers 
serve without being slaves and the same is true of the 
impoverished free man, whilst slaves often have con- — 
trol of others (32-35), (6) the fact of having to obey, 
but children obey their parents yet are reckoned 
free (36), (c) of being purchased, but free men are 
ransomed and purchased slaves often rule their 
masters just as purchased lions intimidate their 
owners (37-40). The argument is resumed by show- 
ing that the wise man is (a) happy (41), (6) like Moses 
a friend of God and therefore free (42-44), also as law- 
abiding cities are considered free, so he also obeys the 
law of reason (45-47). Next comes an intricate argu- 
ment on the tonyopéa or right of discussion on an equal 
footing enjoyed by the wise (48-50) and not enjoyed 
by the fool (51-52), and this is supported by a saying 
of Zeno (53-56) which Philo supposes him to have 
derived from Moses’s account of Isaac condemning 
Esau to be the slave of Jacob (57). A final argument 
is: “‘ the wise man is free because he does right 
voluntarily, cannot be compelled to do wrong and 
treats things indifferent with indifference ”’ (58-61). 
Here till towards the end of the treatise the argu- 
ment proper is dropped and we have several stories of 
persons who exemplify the picture of the wise man 
given above. These are introduced by a discussion 
whether such persons are to be found. Some doubt 


@ See note on § 32. 
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it (62), yet they do exist and have existed though 
they are scarce and also hard to find because they 
seek retirement from the wickedness of the world 
(62-63). We ought to seek them out instead of ran- 
sacking land and sea for jewels and the like (64-66) 
and we should remember the text, “‘ the word is very 
near thee in thy mouth and thy heart and thy hand.”’ 
_ The thoughts, words and deeds here symbolized will 
if properly cultivated produce good fruit (67-70), but 
we neglect this and consequently the rarity of the 
virtuous (71-72). Still they exist both in Greece 
itself and outside Greece, among the Persians and 
Indians (73-74), while in Palestine we have the Essenes 
(75). The long account of the Essenes which follows 
describes the innocence of their occupations (76-78), 
rejection of slave labour (79), devout study of the law, 
particularly on the Sabbath (80-82), threefold devo- 
tion to God, virtue and man (83-84), the last par- 
ticularly shown by sharing house and property and 
providing for the sick and aged (84-87). Their excel- 
lence is attested by the respect shown them even by 
tyrants and oppressors (88-91). Passing on to indivi- 
duals, we have the story of the Indian Calanus and 
his firm resistance to Alexander (92-97), and returning 
to the Greeks some examples from poetry and history, 
the picture of Heracles in Euripides (98-104) and, 
leaving demigods out as not fair specimens, Zeno the 
Eleate and Anaxarchus (105-109). Further, the 
dauntlessness shown by those who are not philo- 
sophers assures us that the true philosopher is still 
more dauntless. Among these are the athletes (110- 
113) and even boys and women (114-117), and whole 
people like the Xanthians (118-120). In these we see 
a fortitude which ends in their death, but there is 
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also a fortitude in continuing to live, and so we here 
have a number of anecdotes of Diogenes, somewhat 
irrelevantly, since Diogenes was a philosopher (120- 
124). This leads to other stories of bold answering by 
Chaereas and Theodorus (125-130) ; after this digres- 
sion we return to the fortitude which defies death, 
the example being fighting cocks who fight on till 
they are killed (131-135). Then there is another 
digression. That freedom in the ordinary sense is 
noble and slavery disgraceful is universally recog- 
nized (136-137) and examples of this feeling are given 
—the desire for political freedom shown by senates 
and generals (138-139), the abhorrence of slavery 
shown by exclusions of slaves from festivals and from 
the Argo (140-143). The remainder of the treatise is 
connected though loosely with the main theme. The 
wise man will scorn and have a ready answer for all 
attempts which threaten his independence (144-146) 
for, since actual slaves when in asylum often exhibit 
great boldness, the wise man will find a stronger 
asylum in his virtue (148-153) and will discard all 
crooked and crafty ways (154-155). It is absurd to 
suppose that manumission gives true liberty (156-157). 
The concluding sections (158-161) repeat the main 
doctrine that freedom lies in eliminating the passions 
and emphasize the need of education of the young to 
attain this end. 
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I. Our former treatise, Theodotus, had for its theme 1 
“every bad man is a slave’ and established it by 
many reasonable and indisputable arguments.* The 
present treatise is closely akin to that, its full brother, 
indeed, we may say its twin, and in it we shall show 
that every man of worth is free.2 Now we are told 2 
that the saintly company of the Pythagoreans teaches 
among other excellent doctrines this also, ‘‘ walk not 
on the highways.”® This does not mean that we 
should climb steep hills—the school was not prescrib- 
ing foot-weariness—but it indicates by this figure 
that in our words and deeds we should not follow 
popular and beaten tracks. All genuine votaries of 3 
philosophy have obeyed the injunction, divining in it 
a law, or rather super-law,? equivalent to an oracle. 
Rising above the opinions of the common herd they 
have opened up a new pathway, in which the outside 
world can never tread, for studying and discerning 


®’ On this and the Stoic ‘* paradoxes’? in general see 
Introd. pp. 2 ff. 

¢ See Diog. Laert. viii. 17, where this occurs in a list of 
allegorical watchwords or precepts (ovuBodAa) put forth by 
Pythagoras, others being “‘ Don’t stir a fire with a knife,” 
‘** Don’t eat your heart,”’ and ‘‘ Don’t keep birds with crooked 
claws.” Diogenes Laertius explains a few of them. On the 
exact form of the one quoted here see App. p. 509. 

@ See App. p. 509. 
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5 


PHILO 


Kat Soypatwv, ideas avateiAavres wv ovdevi pa 
Kabap@ Outs pave. dey dé py 
Kkabapovs, dou  Tmavoetas els dmav dyevorou | Ou 
etéAcoav 7 TAayios aAAa p17) em evfetas avTHV 
éde£avto Kaos TO copias els 70 coguoreias 
aloyos _peTaxapagavres. ovTOL TO vonTov fas 
ely od Suvdpevor du aobéveray rob Kata uy 
dupatos, 6 Tals pappapuyats mépuKev émuoKidle- 
cba, Kabdarep ev vuKti Sudyovres amorobo Tots 
év nuepa Cou Kal do” av avyats axpdrois TOV 
nHALaKaV duct ives" elAukpwéeoTaTa mepralpyoavres 
duny@vra. Tepaotia vouilovor daopaow €ovKodra, 
Tov ev Tots Gavpaow od diadépovra. 
m@s yap ovK éextoma Kal Oavpar dvtws, puyddas 
pev KaAciv tovs Ma pLovov ev Léon TH TONEt Svar pi- 
Bovras, adda Kat ovdevovras Kal duxdlovras Kal 
éxxAnoudlovras, €oTu 8° OTe Kal ayopavopias Kal 
yupvaovapyias Kal tas dAdas Xettoupyias v7o- 
The text here is uncertain. All mss. except M have 
Kparovvrwy OY émxparovyvtwy after dxrivwy. But axris is 
always feminine. Cohn follows M in the main, but does not 


give any satisfactory account of the presence of xpatovvTwy 
in the others. , 


¢ iééa here in the Platonic sense equivalent to vonrov dds 
below. 

> This section is clearly a reminiscence of the opening of 
Plato, Rep. vii. 514 ff. where mankind are compared to 
prisoners chained in a cave with their backs to a fire and 
unable to see more than the shadows cast by the passers-by, 
who even if released will be so dazzled by the daylight that 
they will still believe that the shadows are the reality. 

¢ So Plato 515 c dua, Tas Pappapuyas aduvatot Kalopav 
éxetva wv TOTE TAS oKuas ewpa. 


¢ Philo is perhaps thinking of ibid. 514 B domep ois 
12 
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truths, and have brought to light the ideal forms @ 
which none of the unclean may touch. 
By unclean I mean all those who without ever tasting 4 
education at all, or else having received it in a 
crooked and distorted form, have changed the stamp 
of wisdom’s beauty into the ugliness of sophistry. 
These,® unable to discern the conceptual light through 5 
the weakness of the soul’s eye, which cannot but be 
beclouded by the flashing rays,° as dwellers in per- 
petual night disbelieve those who live in the daylight, 
and think that all their tales of what they have seen 
around them, shown clearly by the unalloyed radiance 
of the sunbeams, are wild phantom-like inventions 
no better than the illusions of the puppet show.4 
“ Surely it is an absurdity,” they think,? 6 
“a mere showman’s trick, to apply names in this way, 
to give the name of exile to men who not only spend 
their days in the heart of the city, but also sit as 
councillors, jurymen, and members of assembly, and 
sometimes undertake the burden of administering 
the market, or managing the gymnasium and the 


Oavparoroois mpo tav avOpwmwv mpdKerrat Ta Tapadpaypara, 
trep wy Ta Oavpara Sexvdacw. But see App. p. 509. 

€ While the sense requires beyond all question that the 
next four sections represent the views of the unphilosophical 
common man and in particular explain the word @avyara 
(“‘ puppet show ”’ or “‘ conjurer’s trick ’’) as applied just above 
to the paradoxes of the philosophers, it seems strange to find 
no word to indicate this. And anyone who reads the trans- 
lations of Yonge or Mangey, where no such word is inserted, 
naturally starts off by taking these sections to be Philo’s 
opinion, until he realizes that they will make hopeless 
nonsense. It is possible that ¢daoi or some such word has 
fallen out, but not necessary. A somewhat similar air of 
approbation in stating opinions which are finally condemned 
may be found in Spec. Leg. i. 335-338. 
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PHILO 


7 pévovras, moAiTas b€ TOUS 7} pT) eyypapevTas TO 
Tapamav  @v atysia Kal duyt) Karéyvworar, mépav 
Gpwv av8purrous eAnhapevous, ov povov ovK €7L- 
Bijvar THs ydpas GAN’ odd’ €€ amdmrov TO TaTp@ov 
édados Oedoacbar Suvapevous, ef uy Tvot Llowats 
éAavvowrTo Bavaradvres; &dedpor yap Karaoretyov- 
Twv KoAaoTal puptor, Kal dv éavT@v hKovyevor 
Kal vow mpootaéeow binpeToovtTes. 

8 II. ms b€ ov Trapadoya Kal yépwovra ToAANs ay- 
atoyuvTias 7 pavias N oUK Exw Ti Adyw—bua yap 
darepBoAnv ov’ oiKeiwv ovoparev edopijoas pad.ov 
—adovatovs pev dvoudlew tods amopwrdtous Kat 
TOV avayKaiwv evdecis, Avmpas Kat dO Aiws dro~ 
Cavras, pods TO édrepov extropilovras, ev <v- 
Onvia Kowy Auypov e€aiperov eXovTas, dpeTns avpa, 
Kabdmep aépt pact Tovs TérTvyas, Tpepopevous, 

9 mévytas Sé ToOvs apy¥pw Kal xpvo@ Kal mAnPe 
KTNUATWY Kal TpoGddwy Kal dAAwY apvOjTwY aya- 
Oav adfovia mepippeopéevovs, dv 6 AodTos ov 
cuyyeveis Kal didovs avTo povov w@vncev, adda Kal 
THS ouxtas e€w mpoedwv peydAous opidous 6n- 
pLoTaVv Kal guirerar, dvaBas e ETL peilov Kal ToAeEt 
xopnyet Ta mavTa, Dv eipyvyn ypetos H mdAEpos; 


¢ The paradox of good man citizen v. bad man exile does 
not seem to be quoted so often as some of the others, and the 
only examples cited by Arnim are from Philo himself, e.g. 
Leg. All. iii. 1. But cf. Cicero, Acad. Pri. ii. 1836 Sapientem 
. .. solum civem ... insipientes omnes _ peregrinos, 
exsules. 

> Lit. “I know not.” This use of the 1st person sing. in a 
statement of other people’s opinions seems strange, but is 
paralleled in De Aet. 119, and Flacc. 50. 
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other public services: to call those citizens* who have 7 


either never been placed on the burgess rolls or have 
been condemned to disfranchisement or banishment, 
men chased beyond the frontiers, unable not only to 
set foot in the country but even to get a distant view 
of their ancestral soil, unless hounded thither by some 
kind of avenging furies they come courting death. 
For when they return there are numberless ministers 
of punishment waiting for them, spurred to vengeance 
by their personal feelings and also ready to do service 


to the commands of the law.”’ II. “Surely 8 


your other statements too,” they continue, “are con- 
trary to reason, brimful of shameless effrontery and 
madness or one knows not ® what to call them, for even 
names are difficult to find appropriate to such extra- 
vagance. You call those rich¢ who are utterly desti- 
tute, lacking the very necessaries, who drag on their 
sorry, miserable life, scarcely providing their daily 
subsistence, starving exceptions to the general pros- 
perity, feeding on the empty breath of virtue as 


grasshoppers are said to feed on air.? You call those 9 


poor who are lapped round by silver and gold and a 
multitude of landed possessions and revenues and 
numberless other good things in unstinted abundance, 
whose wealth not only benefits their kinsfolk and 
friends but steps outside the household to do the same 
to multitudes of fellow tribesmen and wardsmen, and 
taking a still wider sweep endows the state with all 
that either peace or war demands. It is part of the 


¢ The paradox good man rich v. bad man poor is very 
common, see examples in S.V.F’. iii. 589-603. Philo’s con- 
stant insistence on the contrast between blind wealth and 
seeing wealth is substantially the same. 

@ See on De Vit. Cont. 35. 
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PHILO 


10 amo Sé Tis adTis dvepwEews Tots péev apdifardor 


11 
[447] 


\ ~ Wt b) , ea b) A l4 > A 
Kal T@ ovr. evrratpidats, @v od yovets pdvov adda 
A ~ A 
Kal TATNTTOL Kal TpOyovor Méexpl TAV apyNnyeT@v Kat 
mpos avop@v Kal mpos yuvaikdv emipaveotator 
> aA 
yeyovact, dovAciav éroAunoav émdpnpica, Tots 3’ 
€k Tpuyovias oTiypatiots, meddTpub. Kat mraAaLo- 
dovAous, eAevBepiav. 
” A \ A e ” 4 > ff] , 
Eovt 5€ | 7a Tovabra, ws epnv, mpodacis avOpw- 
mwv, ot Sidvoray pev Huavpwvrat, SodAo 8° eict 
dd&ns éemavéxovres aicOijocow, dv TO ovvedpiov bro 


12 Trav Kpwopéevwv del dexaldopevov’ aBéBarov. yxpHv 
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A >) , ” 4 94 7 > / A aA 
d€ avTouvs, elmep GAws eCHAovY aAOeLav, wn THV 
4 > A A A : 
TA CWMATAa KayvovTwY ev T@ hpoveiv éAarTodcbar: 
aA A \ e \ bd 4 > A 
Exeivoe Mev yap EavToUs ETLTpEeTTOVOW LaTpots byeias 
> 4 A ? « 4 A > 
dpeyopevot, KaToKvodot 8° obToL vocov wuys, amas- 
, > , 4 “A A 
devoiav, amwoacbat, yevopevor copay avdpav dpu- 
/ > @ 4 ” > A > , 
Anta, Tap wy o¥ povov eoTw atropabeiv apyabtar, 
> \ \ \ 0 > , A A > 
GAAG Kai To tOtov avOpum7rov KTHUa mpocdaPetv, é7- 
4 > A A \ A e 4 
oTHunv. eed? de Kata Tov tepwratov® IAdtTwva 
66 @ 4 ” @ , : a & 9) @ 4 5 \ 
fOdvos eEw Oeiov yopot toratar,’ Gevorarov de 
Ul 
Kal KoWWVLKWTATOV Godia, ovyKAciet ev OVdETTOTE 
TO €avThs dpovrioTipiov, avamenTapevn dé del 
\ A 4 
d€xeTaL TOs TroTiLwY SupdvTas Adywv, ots akpaTou 
, b] A A 4 \ 
dudackaNtas addOovov érravtAoctca vapa pebvew THY 

1 uss. dixalopevov. 

2 So M. The others ALyvpwrarov (‘most musical” or 
‘clear-voiced’’), I feel considerable doubt as to whether M. 
is right. The quotation which follows as well as the phrase 
motinwy Adywv comes from the myth in the Phaedrus which 
Socrates introduces with an appeal to the Muses as Aélyerae 


(237 a), and Avyupds has been used earlier, 230 c, in describ- 
ing the scene of the dialogue. 
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same fantastic dream when you dare to ascribe 
slavery to the highly connected,? the indisputably 
nobly born, who have not only parents but grand- 
parents and ancestors right down to the founders of 
the family greatly distinguished both in the male 
and the female line: freedom to those who are heirs 
in the third generation to the branding iron, the 
fetter, and immemorial thraldom.”’ 

So they think, but all this is as I have said, the 
shallow talk of men with minds bedimmed, slaves to 
opinion, basing themselves on the senses, whose un- 
stable council is always open to bribes from its suitors. 
If they whole-heartedly sought for truth, they ought 
not to let themselves be outdone in prudence by the 
sick in body. They in their desire for health commit 
themselves to physicians, but these people show no 


1] 


12 


willingness to cast off the soul-sickness of their un-— 


trained grossness by resorting to wise men from 
whom they can not only unlearn their ignorance but 
gain that knowledge which is mankind’s peculiar 
property. But since we have it on the sacred author- 
ity of Plato that envy has no place in the divine 
choir,®2 and wisdom is most divine and most free- 
handed, she never closes her school of thought but 
always opens her doors to those who thirst for the 
sweet water of discourse, and pouring on them an 
unstinted stream of undiluted doctrine, persuades 
them to be drunken with the drunkenness which is 


* See App. p. 510. 

> Phaedrus 247 a. Quoted also with Batver for torarat 
Spec. Leg. ii. 249, and with many echoes elsewhere. See 
note on De Fuga 62 (vol. v. pp. 583 f.). 

¢ Cf. Phaedrus 243 pv émiBuped rotipw Adyw olov aduupav 
axon dzoxAvcacba. *The phrase has been used several times 
by Philo. 
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PHILO 


4 > > A 
l4vnddAov dvareifer peOnv. ot S€ wWomep ev Tats 
A e ~ 
TedeTais tepodavTybévres, GTav dpyiwy yeuicbdar, 
moAAa THs mpdcbev dAtywpias éavTods KaKilovow, 
e ) 4 l4 “4 A ij > 4 
ws od devaduevor ypdvou, Biov dé tpibavres aBiw- 
15 Tov, ev @ dpovycews eyjpevoav. a&vov odv ved- 
A A A A 
THTA THY TavTaXoOU TaCaV TAS ATapyYas THs TmPwWTNS 
> “A 5 A A “A 4 > A 12 \ 
akuns pnoevi waAdAov 7 tradeia avabeivar,’ 4 Kal 
evnPnoar Kai éyynpdoar Kaddv: womep yap, daci, 
TA Kawa TOV ayyeiwy avadéper Tas TOV TPWTwWY 
els ata eyyv0évrwv dopds, odTWs Kal at TOV véwv 
A A A aA 
pvyat Tovs mpwrovs THY dhavTaci@v TUmous av- 
eLadeimrous evarropaTropevar, TH Popa Tav abOus 
> “A 
ETELOPEOVTWY YKLOTA KaTaKAvlopEevaL, TO apyaiov 
dtadaivovow eldos. 
16 IIT. “Adus prev 8) tovtTwv. axpiBwréov dé Td 
4 “A ~ 4 
CnTovpevov, iva py TH TOV dvoudtwv doadeia 
mapayopevor tAalwpeBa, KatradaBovtes Sé mrepi ob 
0 Adyos Tas amodeiEets edoKdTws ehapyoTTwpeV. 
} A ld 4, e A A e de 4 A 4 
17 dovAeia Toivuv 7 pev pvxydv, 7 5é cwudtwv A€yeTa. 
deovroTar 5é€ THY pev cwpaTwv avOpwro, puydv 
A 4 A 4 \ > A A ‘ 9 4 
d€ Kakias Kal 7a0n. Kata TavTa dé Kal eAevfepia: 
n bev yap ddeav cwudaTwv an’ avOpmimwy dvvatw- 
448] Tépwv, 7 OE Otavoias EKEyxELpiav amo Ths TaV TADHv 
13 Ovvacretas | epyaterar. 70 pev otv mpdTepov ovde 
eis Cnret- pupiac yap ai avOpwmwv riyar, Kal 
A Ul A > V4 A 4 
moAAot woAAdKis Katpois aBovAjtos Tv odddpa 


1 On the hiatus wadeiq dvafeivac see App. p. 510. 


a See App. p. 511. 
’ The meaning presumably is that éAevfepia in the literal 
sense cannot be the subject of a philosophical Crna because 
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soberness itself. Then when like initiates in the 
mysteries they have taken their fill of the revelations, 
they reproach themselves greatly for their former 
neglect and feel that they have wasted their time 
and that their life while they lacked wisdom was not 
worth the living. It is well then that the young, all 
of them and everywhere, should dedicate the first 
fruits of the flower of their prime above all else to 
culture, wherein it is good for both youth and old age 
to dwell. For just as new vessels are said to retain 
the scents of the substances first poured into them, 
so, too, the souls of the young take indelible impres- 
sions of the ideas first presented to them and do not 
have them washed away by the stream of the later 
influx, and so they preserve the original form for all 
to see. 

III. So much for these matters. Let us proceed 
to the subject of our discourse and give it careful 
consideration, that we may not go astray, misled by 
the vagueness in the terms employed, but apprehend 
what we are talking about, adjust our arguments to 


14 


15 


16 


it, and so prove our point. Slavery then is applied 17 


in one sense to bodies, in another to souls ; bodies 
have men for their masters, souls their vices and 
passions. The same is true of freedom ; one freedom 
produces security of the body from men of superior 
strength, the other sets the mind at liberty from the 


domination of the passions. No one makes the first 18 


kind the subject of investigation. For the vicissi- 
tudes of men are numberless and in many instances 
and at many times persons of the highest virtue 
have through adverse blows of fortune lost the 


no moral issues are involved. It is an accident which does 
not tell us anything about character or conduct. 
19 
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PHILO 


doteiwy THv €k yévous améBadov éXevbepiav: aAX’ 
€or 4 oKedus TEpt TpdTWVY, OVS ovT emiBvpiaL 
ovre ddPor ov’ ydovai ovte AbtaL KarélevEar, 
womep e€ EipKTHs mpoeAnAvOdTwv Kal Seopayv ois 
ereadiyyovto duadeysevwv. avedAdvTes odv ex7r0- 
dw Tas Tpopac.oTiKas evpeatioyias Kal 7a gu- 
Gews pev aAAST pa. ddgns S° _npTnpeva ovopara 
oikoTpipwv 7 d.pyupwvyrav 7 aixpaharov TOV 
axpevdais eAevDepov ava, NTOPEV, @ LOvw TO avTo- 
Kpatrés mpdceoT., Kav pupior ypdgeror deomdTas 
€autous. avadleyferar yap exetvo TO LoporAevov 
ovdev TOV TUdoypHoTwr dSiadépov: 


‘feds’ Enos dpywv, Ovntos 5° ovdeis.”’ 


TD yap ovr povos eAcvOepos 6 povy Oe@ xpwpevos 
nye“ovr, KaT env de Sidvoray Kat Tav dAAwv 
NYELWV, ETLTETPALpLeVvos TA TrEpi'yeta, ola peydAov 
Baothews, OvnTos aBavarou, Suddoxos. GAN 6 pev 
TEpt apxhs Tod copod Aoyos ets KQLpov emuTnde.d- 
TEpoV drrepKeiodun, TOV de Tept edevdepias Ta viv 
axpipwreov. et 67) Tis elow mpoeAOwy THV TpaAy- 
4 > 4 4 4 A 4 
patwrv eedjoee dtakdvyar, yvwoerat cadds, ort 
b) \ ” RJA \ 4 e > ; 4 
ovdev ddAo GAAw ovyyevés oVTWS, Ws av’ToTmpayia 
> 4 4 \ \ “A 4 A > 4 
eXevdepia, Sidtt TroAAA pev TH havrAw Ta Ep Troowy, 
pirapyupia, diAodokia, dudysovia, T@ 6° aoretw 


TO TapaTrav ovdeV, ETTAVIOTAapEV@ Kat émiPeBnKdoru 


1 Perhaps read Zevds, see note a. 


¢ This line is quoted in Arist. Hth. Eud. 1242 a 37 with 
Zevs for Oeds, as the anapaestic metre requires, and is para- 
phrased by Ambrose “ Jupiter mihi praeest, nullus autem 
hominum.” As Ambrose is not likely to have known the 
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freedom to which they were born. Our inquiry is 
concerned with characters which have never fallen 
under the yoke of desire, or fear, or pleasure, or 
grief; characters which have as it were escaped 
from prison and thrown off the chains which bound 
them so tightly. Casting aside, therefore, specious 
quibblings and the terms which have no basis in 
nature but depend upon convention, such as “ home- 
bred,” “‘ purchased ” or “ captured in war,’’ let us 
examine the veritable free man, who alone possesses 
independence, even though a host of people claim to 
be his masters. Let us hear the voice of Sophocles in 
words which are as true as any Delphic oracle 


God and no mortal is my Sovereign. 


For in very truth he who has God alone for his leader, 
he alone is free, though to my thinking he is also the 
leader of all others, having received the charge of 
earthly things from the great, the immortal King, 
whom he, the mortal, serves as viceroy. But the 
subject of the wise man’s sovereignty ® must be post- 
poned to a more suitable occasion and we have now 
to examine his freedom carefully. If one looks with 
a penetrating eye into the facts, he will clearly per- 
ceive that no two[things are so closely akin as in- 
dependence of action and freedom, because the bad 
man has a multitude of incumbrances, such as love of 
money or reputation and pleasure, while the good 
man has none at all. He stands defiant and trium- 


line from any other source, there is certainly some reason to 
suppose that he found Zevs in his text of Philo. 

» Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 122 od povov Sé eAevbépous efvar 
rovs aogovs adda Kai BaotAéas. This is probably the most 
common of the paradoxes, and is given by Philo several times, 
é.g. De Mut. 152 (vol. v. p. 591), where see note. 
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PHILO 


4 >) ” > wn A A 
Kabanep ev dOAwv aydvu tois Kataradaobeiow, 
4 l4 / 4 A e l4 
EpwTt, pope, dewdia, AvT], Tots OpovoTpoTroLs. 
22 euable yap ddoyety ETT OLY MAT OV, doa ot uyijs 
TOpAvoLeTaTou dpxovTes emTaTTOVOL, dua CAAov 
kat m000v éAXevbepias, 4s TO avtoKéAevoTov Kal 
eGedoupyov KAfjpos Lovos. emawwelTat Tapa TLOLWW O 
TO TpipeTpov eKeivo TroLnoas 


“ris 8 €oti SotA0s Tot Gaveiv adpovris wyr;”’ 


e 4 \ \ > 4 e 4 4 4 
ws pdra cuvdwv TO axddovbov: bréAaBe ydp, ott 
QA ¢ “A 4 4 e \ 
ovoev ovTws dovdoicbat méduKe Sidvoiav, ws TO 
U A \ ~ 
emt Oavatw d€os, evexa Tov mpos To CHv ipépov. 
23 IV. xpiv dé AoyicacGar, dtu ody 6 TOb 
. xphv dé Aoyioacbar, dru ody 6 TOO 
A 4 of “A > 4 > LY \ e 
Oaveiv pdovov adpovtis wy adovrAwTos, aAAa Kal 6 
“A aA > aA ~ 
Tob TréveoOai Kai adoketv Kai aAyety Kal TOV GAAwY 
, “A 

[449] doa ot mroMot Kad, vopilovor, Kakol Tov | mpary- 
pdtwv oVvTes avrot KpUTat, | olrwes é€K T@V Xperdv 
Soxipalovar TOV SobAov els Tas dmnpeotas ap- 
24 op@vres, S€ov eis TO AdovAWTOV HOos. 6 péev yap 
a.7r0 Tamewvoo Kat dovAompeTrods ppoviuatos TaTEL 
vois Kal Sovdompereat Tapa yveopny eyxerp@v THV 
eavTod doddos ¢ ovTeus” 6 de mpos TOV Tro.povra Kau~ 
pov appolopevos Ta OlKeta Kal Exovoiws dua Kal 
TANTUKOS eyKapTepOv Tots amo TUYNS Kal UNdEV KaL- 

A ~ > , > , > > 9 N 
vov TOV avOpwrivwv civar vouilwv, adr’ e&nTaKws 
emipeA@s, OTL TA pev Oeia aiwviw tafer Kal evdoat- 
poovia TETYLNTAL, Ta S€ OvynTa mavra adhe Kal 
Krvdwve TpaywLaTwv Ovapepdpeva, pos a.vicous 
porras TaAarrever, Kal yevvaiws UTropevwv Ta OVP 


@ Quoted also by Plut. De Poet. Aud. 13 as from Euripides. 
Plutarch makes the same point as Philo, that it applies to 
other seeming evils besides death. 
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phant over love, fear, cowardice, grief and all that 
sort, as the victor over the fallen in the wrestling 
bout. For he has learnt to set at nought the injunc- 22 
tions laid upon him by those most lawless rulers of 
the soul, inspired as he is by his ardent yearning for 
the freedom whose peculiar heritage it is that it 
obeys no orders and works no will but its own. Some 
people praise the author of the line 


What slave is there who takes no thought of death ? ¢ 


and think that he well understood the thought that it 
involves. For he meant that nothing is so calculated 
to enslave the mind as fearing death through desire 
to live. IV. But we must reflect that 23 
exemption from slavery belongs to him who takes no 
thought not only of death but also of poverty, dis- 
repute and pain and all the other things which the 
mass of men count as evil, though the evil lies in 
themselves and in their judgement, which makes 
them test the slave by the tasks he performs and 
fix their eyes on the services he renders instead of 
on his unenslaved character. For he who with a 24 
mean and slavish spirit puts his hand to mean and 
slavish actions contrary to his own proper judgement 
is a slave indeed. But he who adjusts himself and 
his to fit the present occasion and willingly and also 
patiently endures the blows of fortune, who holds 
that there is nothing new in human circumstances, 
who hgs by diligent thought convinced himself that, 
while what is God’s has the honour of possessing 
eternal order and happiness, all mortal things are 
carried about in the tossing surge of circumstance 
and sway unevenly on the balance, who nobly endures 
whatever befalls him—he indeed needs no more to 
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25 TimrovTa pirocopos evdus € €OTL KL i eAedbepos. obev 
ovde move Te MpooTarTovTe démaxovceTat; Kav ai- 
klas Kat Bacdvous Kat Twas doBepwraras azretAas 
eravarelvytal, veavievadmevos dé avTiknpveet- 


Ce meg 4 Q 4 ? > 4 Q 4 
omTa, KaTawWe oapKas, EeuTAnoUNTL fou 


, \ 4 A 4 
mivay KeAawvov alo. mpoote yap Karo 
yas clow doTpa., yi O° dives" és odpavor, 

p 
mpi €€ € _ cot On’ amavrjcar Adyov.’ 


26 V. 78n mor eldov ev ay@vu TayKpa- 
TiaoT@v TOV pev emidepovta Tas TANyas Kal xEpot 
Kal moot Kal mdoas evoKdTTWSs Kal pndéev Trapa- 
NedouroTa THY eis TO VuKGY ameipnKdTAa Kal Trap- 
eylevov Kal mépas aotedavwrov e&eAPdvTa Tot 
otadiov, tov Sé tTumTdpevov, bo TuUKVOTYTOS 
capk@v memAnuevov, orpupvdv, vactov, ovTws 
yeuovra mvevpatos abAntiKod, Sv GAwy vevevpw- 
pévov, ola métpav 7 aidnpov, obdev prev mpos Tas 
TAnyas evdovra, ™7Y d€ Tod avtimdAov Svvapuv TH 
KapTepic@ Kal mraryiay Tijs drropLovi"s Kabnpyiédra | 

27 expt tmavTedods viKns. opovov O77 TL TOUTW TE- 
movlévat pot doKket 0 aotetos’ THY yap boyy ra) 
pdda Kpatawlbeis ioxvpoyvmov Aoyron@ Oarrov 
avayKale. tov Bialopevov ameimety 7) baopever Tt 

. Perhaps read zavri tw, 2 common phrase in Philo, or 


mavra T@. The stress seems to be on resistance to improper 
orders, rather than to the person who makes them. 


@ See on § 99. 

> Or “elasticity ’’—or perhaps “ with the well-knit frame 
of the true athlete.”” That is to say I conceive the word to 
be used in the semi-physical Stoic sense of the force or current 
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make him a philosopher and a free man. And, there- 25 
fore, he will not obey just anyone who gives him 
orders, even though he menaces him with outrage 
and tortures and threats however dreadful, but will 


openly and boldly defy him thus : 


Roast and. consume my flesh, and drink thy fill 

Of my dark blood ; for sooner shall the stars 

Go ‘neath the earth and earth go up to heaven 
Than thou shalt from my lips meet fawning word.? 


V. I have observed in a contest of pancratiasts how 26 
one of the combatants will strike blow after blow both 
with hands and feet, every one of them well aimed, 
and leave nothing undone that might secure his 
victory, and yet he will finally quit the arena without 
a crown in a state of exhaustion and collapse, while 
the object of his attack, a mass of closely packed 
flesh, rigid and solid, full of the wiriness :of the true 
athlete, his sinews taut from end to end, firm as a 
piece of rock or iron, will yield not a whit to the 
blows, but by his stark and stubborn endurance will 
break down utterly the strength of his adversary and 
end by winning a complete victory. Much the same 27 
as it seems to me is the case of the virtuous man ; 
his soul strongly fortified with a resolution firmly 
founded on reason, he compels the employer of 
violence to give up in exhaustion, sooner than himself 


which holds bodies together and is otherwise known as é£is. 
Thus “‘ walking ”’ is said by Seneca to be a “‘ spiritus a prin- 
cipali usque ad pedes permissus”’ (Arnold, Roman Stoicism, 
pp. 89, 250). See on é€ews mvevparinfjs (De Aet. 86). It 
can hardly here mean “‘ athletic spirit ’ in the sense that we 
use the phrase, nor yet the “ good wind ”’ of the athlete, 
though Leisegang perhaps took it so, when he couples this 
passage with Leg. All. iii. 14 a®Anrod rpdmov Siarvéovros Kai 
ovANeyouevou To mvedpua. 
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Spica. THv trapa yvwpnv. adrXr amorov tows Tots 
py temovOdow apetyv' TO Aeyopevov?—Kal yap 
€xelvo TOls TOUS TAYKpATLAOTAS OUK ELOdoL—, yeyoveE 

28 8” oddev HrTov én’ adAnfeias. eis Tatta 8 amdav 
“Avriobevns dvoBdoraKkTov elrrev elvar TOV GoTEtoV’ 
ws yap 7) appoovry Kodpov Kal  PEpopevov, (otras p* 

uy) dpovnots e777) PELOpLEVov Kal aKdAuwées Kat PBdpos 
29 eXov dodAevtov. 06 d€ 57) THY “Toudatey vopobérns 
[450] Tas TOU Godpod yxelpas | Bapetas elodyet, dud oup- 
dAwY Tas mpages aiviTToevos ovK emuTrohaiws 
adda. Tayiws Epnpevopevas G70 Svavoias dppemrovs. 
30 mpos obdevos obv dvayKkaletar, ate Katatredpovn- 
KS pev adynddvur, KaTameppovnKkas dé Gavdrou, 
voy de dvcews UmnKoous exw dmavras dppovas: 
ovTrep yap TpoTov aly@v pev Kal Body Kal 7po- 
Baro aimdAot Kat Bovrohor Kal vopets agyyobvrat, 
Tas 5° ayedas dyin xavov émiTa€ar TOULeat, Tov 
avrov | TpoTov ot bev troAXot Opéupacw eouxdrTes 
emLoTaTOU kal dpxovros d€ovT.at, Hyyepoves 5” cio 
ol aoTetot TV TOV ayeAapxav TETAY|LEVOL Taéw. 
31 “Opmpos peev ov Trouevas adv ”’ ciwle Kaheiv 
tovs Baotréas, 7) d€ hvots Tots ayabois KupiwTepov 


1 See note a. The correction wpoozerovOdaw dper7 is pos- 
sible, particularly as M has dperq (=-7) =“‘ devoted to virtue.” 
I suggest for consideration zemovloow aperi or mezo8nKxdaw 
a €TT} nV. 

Me ¢ Cohn punctuates with a colon after Aeyouevov, and 
comma after eiddo., thus making the case of the pancratiast 
to be the subject of yéyove instead of the moral victory of the 
aoTetos. 


3 On the insertion of ovrws see App. p. 511. 


@ 7.e. in themselves, but mdcyew dperyv in this sense, or 
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submit to do anything contrary to his judgement. 
This statement may perhaps seem incredible to those 
who have had no experience of virtue® (so would the 
other just mentioned to those who do not know the 
pancratiast), but none the less it is an actual fact. It 28 
is this which Antisthenes had in view when he said 
that a virtuous man is heavy to carry,® for as want of 
sense is a light thing, never stationary, so good sense 
is firmly based, never swerves and has a weight that 
cannot be shaken. The law-giver of the Jews de- 29 
scribes the wise man’s hands as heavy,’ indicating by 
this figure that his actions are not superficial but 
firmly based, the outcome of a mind that never 
‘wavers. No one then can compel him, since he has 30 
come to despise both pain and death, and by the law 
of nature has all fools in subjection. For just as goats 
and oxen and sheep are led by goatherds and ox- 
herds and shepherds, and flocks and herds cannot 
possibly give orders to herdsmen, so too the multi- 
tude, who are like cattle, require a master and a 
ruler and have for their leaders men of virtue, 
appointed to the office of governing the herd. Homer 31 
often calls kings ‘‘ shepherds of the people,’’* but 
nature more accurately applies the title to the good, 


even in the sense of having experience of virtue in others is 
more than doubtful Greek. No satisfactory emendation 
however has been proposed. See note 1. 

> Zeller, Socrates (Eng. trans.), p. 334 takes the saying to 
mean that the virtuous man is hard to bear or makes himself a 
nuisance by telling unpleasant truths and quotes in support 
other similar sayings of the Cynics. Philo takes it in a quite 
different sense, though the last words of § 31 suggest some- 
thing of the thought which Zeller assigns to it. 

¢ Ex. xvii. 12. The same interpretation is given with some 
additions in Leg. All. iii. 45. 

@ e.g. Il. ii. 243. 
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TOUTL TOUVOLGA emepnuoer, el ye é€KeEtVvot Trout 
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avTous aye. Kal evpopdia Téupata Te Kal da Kal 
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apyUpov Kal ypvood Kal Tv ceuvotépwv emiOupias 

4 aA >] e 3 > A lA 
TapaAcimw—, Tots 5° bm ovdevdos cupBéeBynKe Se- 

VA a A A v4 v ”v 

Aealecbat, vovbereiv d€ Kat daovs av atobwrrat 
ma&yais HOovAS aAoKopevous. 

, 

32 VI. "Or 38 ody at dmppecion pqviposr’ etal 
dovAeias, evapyeoTarn mores ot Troepou" TOUS yap 
OTpaTevopevous tOeiv EaTW avToupyovs dmavras, ov 
povov Tas mavoTAias Kouilovras, adda Kal doa 

>) aA 
m™pos THY avayKaiavy yphow dvsrolvyiwy TpdoVv 
> 4 > 949 e lA , A 
emnyxOuopevous, elt” ef’ ddpeiav e€idvras Kai dpv- 
4 

33 yaviopov Kal xLAov KTHVEOL. TA yap mpos TOUS 

exOpovs ev Tats oTparetaus Ti det paKkpnyopety, 

3 
Tadpovs avatepvovTwv 7 TEetXn Katrackevalovroy 
7) TpLypets vavTrn yOULEvoy y} oo“. droupyias 7 
Téexvns TaVTA yepolt Kal TH GAAwW cwpati bm7ype_- 
4 

34 ToUVTWY. EoTL O€ TIS KaL KaT eElpyvyV mdAELOS 
A > A Lid >) > VA ea“ > 4, A 
Trav ev Tots omrAoLs ovK amodewy, ov adogia Kal 
mEviA Kab dew?) omdvis TeV dvary Katey ouyKpo- 
totow, tbh ot Piacbevtes eyyeipetvy Kat Tots 
SovAompeTectaTois § avayKdalovTar, oKdmTovTes, 
yewmovoovTes, Bavavoouvs emitndevovTes TeExVas, 


@ §§ 32-40. These sections, except in § 40, where the 
casual illustration from the lions leads Philo to revert to his 
main theme, do not seem to bear upon the argument that the 
good man alone is free. They may perhaps be regarded as 
arguing that, independently of the main philosophical con- 
tention, the common tests of slavery and freedom are not 
consistently held. So with tanpeoia, which as Cohn points 
out has been stated in § 23 to be the ordinary test, no one 
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since kings are more often in the position of the sheep 
than of the shepherd. They are led by strong drink 
and good looks and by baked meats and savoury 
dishes and the dainties produced by cooks and con- 
fectioners, to say nothing of their craving for silver 
and gold and grander ambitions. But the good 
nothing can ensnare, and it is theirs also to admonish 
those whom they see caught in the toils of pleasure. 
VI. “That services rendered are no proof of enslave- 32 
ment is very clearly shown in war-time. We see 
soldiers in the field all working on their own account, 
not only carrying all their weapons, but also laden 
like beasts with every necessary requirement, and 
then making expeditions to get water or firewood or 
fodder for the animals. As for labours required in 33 
defence against the enemy, such as cutting trenches or 
building walls or constructing triremes, and all other 
skilled or subsidiary operations in which the hands 
and the rest of the body are employed, there is no 
need to recount them at length. On the other hand, 34 
there is a peace-time war, no less grave than those 
fought with arms, a war set on foot by disrepute and 
poverty and dire lack of the necessaries of life, a war 
by which men are forced under duress to undertake 
the most servile tasks, digging and toiling on the 
land and practising menial crafts, labouring un- 


calls the soldier a slave, nor yet that other soldier, the freeman 
driven by poverty to do menial tasks. On the other hand 
(§ 34) persons who are admittedly slaves in the ordinary sense 
have functions which are not dmnpecia. A second test 
(obedience) begins in § 36. This breaks down because 
children and pupils obey but are not slaves; a third test, 
purchase (§ 37), because ransomed captives are not slaves, 
and purchase also does not prevent the complete subjection 
of the purchaser to the purchased (§§ 38-39). 
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Ta TOV eAevBepwv evporpig, TUXNS jeTuovTes emi- 
TpoTroL yap olKuday Kal KTNUAT WV Kal peyddwy 
ovotav, €or. & OTE Kal THY SpodovAWY apyovTeEs 
Kabioravrat, moAAol 6€ Kal yuvaikas Kal maidas 
dppavovs deoToTav emeTparycav, pilwy Kal ovy- 
yev@v mpoKxpilévtes els miotw: aA’ Guws etot 
dodAo1, davetCovtes, Wrvovpevor, mpoaddous éKAEeyd- 
pevot, Oepamrevopevot. Ti ovv Oavpaordv, et Kal 


[451] kata tovvavtiov dAicbw tis edtvyxias | dSovdAuKas 
4 bd aA A > e 4 e¢ 4 \ ? 
36 ypeias émureAct; To Sd brakovew eTepw THY edev- 
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Oepiav apaipetrac. Kal ms TAT POS pev 7 HyTpos 
EMITAYUATWY Tatdes avexXoVTaL, yverpypor dé ov 
dpnyntat” SvaxeAevovrau ; Sobhos yap exwv ovoeis. 
ob ye nv ToKEees Ov TooauTnY brrepBodjy ETLOEL- 
Eovrai mote pucotekvias, wo’ & pova ovpBora 
dovAcias €oTi, Tas Darnpecias, avayKdaoa av Tratdas 
Tovs €avT@v vropevewv. et d€ Twas UT avdpaTro- 
doxaTiAwy éemevwvilopevous iduv Tis oleTaL dov- 
Aovs edOds eclvat, odd dtapapTdave. THs adAnbetas: 
od yap 1) mpdous 7 KUpLov atrodaives TOV mpidpevov 
1 MSS. Udnydvrat or adnyobrrat. 


@ Stephanus says of zapatpédecPa “‘ Plutarchus dicitur 
usurpasse de pauperibus qui misere aluntur,”’ but no examples 
are quoted, and the words may simply mean “ get their 
rations,”’ the point of the prefix being that like slaves they 
are dependent on others. 

» This may be taken in two ways, (1) as in the translation 
with what follows: the parents’ interests are identical with 
those of the children, and they cannot wish them to be slaves ; 
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ceasingly to earn a meagre ® subsistence ; often too 
carrying burdens in the midst of the market place 
before the eyes of their fellows in age who were their 
associates in boyhood and in youth. 

There are others born in slavery, who by a happy dis- 35 
pensation of fortune pursue the o¢cupations of the free. 
They receive the stewardship of houses and landed 
estates and great properties; sometimes too they 
become the rulers of their fellow slaves. Many too 
have the wives and orphan children of their masters 
committed to their charge, being preferred for trust- 
worthiness to friends and members of the family. 
Still all the same they are slaves though they lend, 
purchase, collect revenues and are much courted. 
Why then should we wonder when the opposite occurs 
and a man whose good luck has taken a bad turn 
performs the offices of a slave? But you say, “ by 36 
obedience to another he loses his liberty.”” How 
then is it that children suffer the orders of their father 
or mother, and pupils the injunctions of their instruc- 
tors? For no one is willing to be a slave °; and surely 
parents will not show such an extreme hatred of their 
offspring as to compel their own children to submit 
to render services which according to you are the sole 
distinctive marks of slavery. Again, anyone who 37 
thinks that people put up for sale* by kidnappers 
thereby become slaves goes utterly astray from the 
truth. Selling does not make the purchaser a master, 


(2) taking it with the previous sentence, no one who acts 
voluntarily is a slave, and the children do act voluntarily. 

¢ Perhaps “ sold cheap ”’ as apparently in § 121. On the 
other hand neither here nor in Flaccus 132 is there much 
point in cheapness. See my note on De Cher. 123, vol. ii. 
p. 486, where it is suggested that the word merely conveys 
some measure of contempt like our “ peddling.” 
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° ef ph refers back to § 37. Philo is no doubt thinking 
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nor the purchased a slave. Fathers pay a price for 
their sons and sons often for their fathers if they 
have been carried off in raids or taken prisoners in 
war, and that such persons are free men is asserted 
by the laws of nature which have a more solid foun- 
dation than those of our lower world. 

Indeed, some of those thus bought and sold reverse 38 
the situation to such an extreme extent that they 
become the masters of their purchasers instead of 
their slaves. I have often myself seen pretty little 
slave girls with a natural gift for wheedling words, 
who with these two sources of strength, beauty of 
face and charm of speech, stormed the hearts of their 
owners. For these two are engines of attack against 
souls with no ballast or stability, engines mightier 
than all the machines constructed to demolish walls. 
This is shown by the way in which their owners court 39 
them, supplicate them, eagerly beg their favours, as 
though they were praying to fortune or some good 
genius. If they are scouted they go into fits of 
despair and if they just see a kindly glance they 
dance for joy. If selling constitutes slavery we 40 
should have to assert that a person who had bought 
some lions is master of the lions,* whereas if the 
beasts do but turn menacing eyes upon him, the poor 
man will learn at once by experience the cruel and 
ferocious lordship of those whom he has purchased. 
Well then must we not suppose that if lions cannot, 
still less can the wise man be enslaved, who has in his 
free and unscathed soul a greater power of resistance 
of the story told of Diogenes (Diog. Laert. vi. 75): when 
his friends offered to ransom him from the pirates, he refused, 
‘for lions are not slaves of those who keep them, but they 


are the slaves of the lions. For fear is the mark of the slave, 
but wild beasts make men fear them.” 
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1 “* Suspectum propter hiatum,” says Cohn. See App. 
p. 510 on § 15. 

2 mss. adjBeav. 

8 So mss. Cohn 7év Oedv calling attention to the plural 
just below. But easy alternation between God and Gods is, 


I think, a common phenomenon in Stoicism. There is also 
the hiatus; see again App. p. 510. 4 Mss. ovvopodoyeiv. 


@ See on § 128. 
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to the yoke than any he could make with the natur- 
ally slavish body and all the vigour of its physical 
strength ? 

VII. The freedom of the good man may be learnt 41 
in other ways. No slave is really happy. For what 
greater misery is there than to live with no power 
over anything, including oneself? But the wise man is 
happy, ballasted and freighted ¢ by his high morality, 
which confers power over everything, and so beyond 
all doubt and of sheer necessity, the good man is free. 
Furthermore no one would deny that the friends 42 
of God are free. Surely when we agree that the 
familiars of kings enjoy not only freedom but author- 
ity, because they take part in their management and 
administration as leaders, we must not give the name 
of slaves to those who stand in the same relation to 
the celestial gods, who are god-lovers and thereby 
necessarily god-beloved, rewarded with the same 
affection as they have shown, and in the judgement 
of truth are as the poets say,? rulers of all and kings of 
kings. The legislator of the Jews in a bolder spirit 43 
went to a further extreme and in the practice of his 
“naked ”’ philosophy,° as they call it, ventured to 
speak of him who was possessed by love of the divine 
and worshipped the Self-existent only, as having 


> No poetical reference is quoted either for the thought 
or the language, and I understand the reference to be to 
the word zavapxywyv, which is not cited from elsewhere. 

¢ By ‘‘ naked philosophy ’”’ he perhaps means “ frank ”’ or 
“outspoken.” Cf. yupvois 7Oecr mpocayopevovres “ their 
manner of address was unreserved”’’ De Abr. 117, and 
yupvois ovopact Spec. Leg. ii. 131. But this does not quite 
account for ws Adyos, and still less does the yvynoias which 
Mangey proposed. Possibly there may be some allusion to 
the gymnosophists (see § 93), but more probably to something 
which we cannot now recover. 
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doberiis 6 6 Umépuaxos oUTE pidiccv duehns Sukatioy 
beds eTarpetos av Kat Ta KATA TOUS eraipous 
45 epopav. ETL Toivur, WOTTEP TOV TOAEwWY at pev 
dAvyapyovpevat Kal Tupavvotpevat SovAciav d7o0- 
A Yj 
pévovot yaXerovs Kat Bapeis eyovoar Sdeomdtas 
Tovs vmayopevous Kal KpaTobvTas, at dé vdpots 
emyeAnTais Xpapevar Kal TMpoorarais etal edev~ 
Oepar, ours Kal TOV avOpurruv, Trap’ ois pev opy7) 
7 emOupia 7 Tu aAAo maBos 3 7 Kal emiBovNos Karta 
duvacrevel, TaVTWS Etat SodAoL, daot 5é peTa Vdpou 
“A VA U4 \ 3 \ 
46 C@ow, eAeVOepor. vopos dé axevdns 6 dpBds Adyos, 
ody bm0 TOU deivos % TOD Setvos, BvnTtod POaprtés, 
? , av 4 av > 4 > > e 9 
Ev yapTidios 4 OTHAaLs, arsvyos aysvyous, aAX’ dT 
> 4 , ” > > 4 4 
afavarov dicews aplaptos ev abavatw Sdiavoia 
47 TuTWwOeis. S510 Kal Javyacar av tis THs apBdAv- 
wrias TOvs Tpavas OUVTW TpAypAaTwY LOLdTHTAS [L7) 
A 4 
cuvop@vras, ot peyiotos prev Sywois "AOyvats Kal 
/ 
Aaxkedaipove mpos €Acvbepiav adtapKkeaTatous civat 
dact Tovs UdAwvos Kat AvKovpyouv vopous Kpa- 
Tobvrds Te Kal adpyovras meiapyovvtwy adrois 
TOV ToATevopevwv, aodois dé avdpdot tov dpOov 
Adyov, Os Kat Tots aAAots eoTi my vopots, ody 


@ See Ex. vii. 1 “ Behold I give thee as a god to Pharaoh’’; 
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passed from a man into a god, though, indeed, a god 
to men, not to the different parts of nature, thus 
leaving to the Father of all the place of King and 
God of gods.* Does one who has obtained so great a 
preferment deserve to be considered a slave and not 
rather the solely free? Though he was not deemed 
worthy of divine rank in his own right, yet because 
he had God for a friend, he was bound to have 
absolute felicity, for he had no feeble champion, nor 
one neglectful of the rights of friendship in Him who 
is the comrade’s god and keeps watch over the claims 
of comradeship. Further again, just as with cities, 
those which lie under an oligarchy or tyranny suffer 
enslavement, because they have cruel and severe 
masters, who keep them in subjection under their 
sway, while those which have laws to care for and 
protect them are free, so, too, with men. Those in 
whom anger or desire or any other passion, or again 
any insidious vice holds sway, are entirely enslaved, 
while all whose life is regulated by law are free. 


44 


And right reason is an infallible law engraved not by 46 


this mortal or that and, therefore, perishable as he, 
nor on parchment or slabs, and, therefore, soulless as 
they, but by immortal nature on the immortal mind, 


never to perish. So, one may well wonder at the 47 


short-sightedness of those who ignore the character- 
istics which so clearly distinguish different things and 
declare that the laws of Solon and Lycurgus are all- 
sufficient to secure the freedom of the greatest of 
republics, Athens and Sparta, because their sovereign 
authority is loyally accepted by those who enjoy that 
citizenship, yet deny that right reason, which is the 


a text cited elsewhere several times. Cf. in particular Quod 
Det. 161 ff. | 
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ixavov elvac m™pos peTovotay edcvbepias Drra.Kovovar 
TAVTWVY, ATT av 7 mpooTarry 7 amayopevy. 

48 mpos Tolvvyv Tots elpniLevous evapye- 
oraTn mores eAcvOepias ionyopia, nv ot amrovdator 
mavtTes ayovot mpos aAAjAous. dOev Kal Ta TPpi- 
petpa pirooddws exeiva dacw eiphabar: 


[453] | “od yap peretvac THY vow SovAous edu.” 
Kal moAuw* 
“S0dA0s méduxas, od péreoti aou Adyov.”’ 


49 kabdmep ovv o povouros vOUoS dace Tots em 
TETNOEVKOGL povouKTy lonyopias Tis év TH TEXYD 
peTadldwor Kat 6 YPAPPATUCOS 7) 6 YEWPETpLKCOS 
YpappatuKots uy YEwpeTpars, oUTW Kal 6 EV TD 

50 Biw vopos Tots €pTretpous Tov Buwrikdv. ot Sé 
omovoaio, mdvrTes eumeipor THY KaTa Tov Ptov 
TMpaypatwv eloiv, omoTe Kal THY ev amdon TH 
voc’ Kal Eloi Twes adTa@v eAcVOepor, WoTE Kal 
Gao. TovTOLS tonyopias peTéyovow. ovdEis apa 
TOV omovdaiwy Sobdos, GAN’ eAcvbepor TAVTES. 

51 VII. amo be Ths abths apoppas Kal ore Sobdos 
O appuv € eoTiy, emdetx Poet au. woTep yap O Kara 
povoukyny vopos od didwoww ioyyopiay apovoois 


¢ The source of these two quotations is unknown. The 
second is quoted by Marcus Aurelius xi. 80. 

> The point of the words “‘some .. . free”’ is obscure 
both here and below and their expunction has been suggested. 
I think they are defensible here, but not below, where I sug- 
gest that they may have been inserted in mistaken analogy. 
The argument, as I understand it, is, (onyopia between 
persons implies that they are of the same status, both free 
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fountain head of all other law, can impart freedom to 
the wise, who obey all that it prescribes or forbids. 

Further, besides these just mentioned, 48 
we have a very clear evidence of freedom in the 
equality recognized by all the good in addressing 
each other. Thus it is argued that the following 
iambic verses contain sound philosophy : 


No part or lot in law has any slave 
and again 


A slave thou art, no right of speech hast thou. 


Just as the laws of music put all adepts in music on 49 
an equal footing in discussing that art and the laws 
of grammar and geometry do the same for their 
respective professionals, so, too, the laws of human 
life and conduct create a similar equality between 
those who are proficient in life-matters. But the 50 
good are all proficient in such matters, because their 
proficiency embraces the whole of nature. Some of 
the good are admittedly free,® and, therefore, all who 
enjoy the right to address them on an equal footing 
are free also. Consequently none of the good is a 
slave but all are free. VIII. By the same line of 51 
argument it will appear that the fool is aslave. The 
laws of music, of grammar, of art in general, do not 
put the unmusical, the illiterate, the inartistic in 


or both slaves. All good men, being proficient in the laws 
or art of conduct, have tony. with each other, therefore they 
are all either free or slaves. And as no one denies that some 
good men are free, they must all be free. 

The negative argument is, the bad man, being unproficient 
in the said laws or art, has no fony. with the proficient, and 
as all free men have tony. with each other the bad cannot be 
free. I do not see how one can fit ‘‘ some of the good are 
free ’’ into this. 
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A 3 
Tpos pEepmovowpevouvs ovd oO KATA YpappaTiKHY 
> 4 
AYpALpUaToLs Mmpos ypapypatiKovs ovde GuVdAWS 
e A 
O TEXVLKOS TPOS TExXViTas aTéxVvoLS, OVTWS OVD 
A aA 
BuwriKos vopos tonyoplas peTadidwot Tois KaTa 
A 4 > 4 \ bd] 4 A > 9? 4 
52 TOV Piov azreipots mpos eurreipous. Tots 6° eAevbe- 
e 9 “A 
pos n €K vosov maow tonyopia Sidotat’ [Kal etot 
TwWes TOV OTrovVdaiwy eAcEVOEpor'| Kal TOV BiwriKav 
” A e A ? 4 P) e 4 
amretpot ev ot davAor, eptreipoTatoe 8 ot Godot: 
b) +” 9 > @ “~ v4 > 4 “A 
ovK ap Eloi TwWes TOV PhavAwv EeAeVOepor, SodAoL 
53 dé mavres. 6 5é Zivwv, ei Kai tis dAdos br 
> ~ > A 
apeTns axOeis, veavixwTepov amodeikvuct Trept TOO 
A A 
pn elvat tots davrous ionyopiav mpos aoreiouse 
\ Ul 66 2 9 4 \ e A 2A 
dnot yap: ‘‘ovK olwwkerar pev 6 daddos, éeav 
b) A > > 
avriléyn TH orovdaiw;’ ovK ap éotiv ionyopia 
A A > “A 
547@ pavAw mpos azovdaiov. ot5' Sti moAAot Tod 
4 
Asyou KaTaKeptopnoovaw ws avladeia TO mA€ov 
: | 
Eepwrnfévros 4 avvécer. preTa O€ THY xAEUNY TraVv- 
4 A / “aA > / 4 \ 
cdpevor ToD yéAwTos Hv eOeAjowor dtakvibar Kai 
TO Aeyopevov cadds Eepevvijoa, KatramAayevtes 
9 lon \ > \ ” 4 > 9 ? \ A 
avTod TO ayevdes eloovTat, OTL em’ ovdEvE LGAAoV 
? , / “\ A \ A A “A / 
55 oipeagerat Tus] TO pa mreapxelv TO cope. Cnpia 
yap Xpyparey y arupia 7 pvyat 7 at da mAnyav 
vBpews 7 Oca OpoudTporra. Bpaxéa Kal TO pnoev 
avruriéweva, Kakiats Kal @v at Kakias Sytoupyot. 
\ \ 4 ) A \ A > 4 
Tovs d€ 7roAAovs, od Guvop@vrTas Tas buys BAdBas 


@ Cohn and Arnim in S.V.F. i. 228 take this sentence as 
part of the quotation from Zeno. It seems to me better to 
take it as Philo’s inference from Zeno’s dictum. To include 
it in Zeno’s words would imply that he made a point of 
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general on an equal footing in discussion with the 
musical, the literary and the artistic. In the same 
way the laws of life and conduct do not put the un- 
proficient in life matters on an equal footing in dis- 
cussion with the proficient. But this right of equal 52 
discussion, which these laws give, is given to all the 
free [and some of the good are free]. And in life- 
matters the bad are unproficient, while the wise are 
most proficient and consequently none of the bad is 
free but all are slaves. Zeno, who lived under the 53 
direction of virtue to an unsurpassed degree, proves 
still more forcibly that the bad are not on equal 
terms in addressing the virtuous. ‘Shall not the 
bad rue it if he gainsay the good?”’ he says. The 
bad man, therefore, has no right to speak to a good 
man as his equal.* I am aware that many people 54 
will pour abuse on such words and hold that Zeno’s 
question ° shows presumption rather than good sense. 
But when they have had their jeering and stopped 
laughing, if they are willing to look closely and seek 
for a clear understanding of the saying, they will to 
their utter confusion recognize its absolute truth and 
that nothing will a man rue more than refusal to 
listen to the wise. For confiscation of money or dis- 55 
franchisemént or banishment or the cruel disgrace of 
the lash, or anything else of the same kind, are small 
things and of no account when set against vices and 
the results which vices produce. But the majority, 
who through the blindness of their reason do not 
discern the damages which the soul has sustained, 
ionyopia, and one might expect to hear more of it, but the 


term does not appear elsewhere in S.V.F’. Also § 54 deals 
entirely with Zeno’s question and not with the inference 


drawn from it. 
® Or perhaps “ the argument,” see note on De Aet. 143. 
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dua Aoytopob mmpwow, emt jeovars Tais €KTOS OUp- 
BeBnrev ayJecbar, 0 KptT7)pLov adnpypevous, @ 

56 wovm KatadaPeiv eott Stavolas Cynuiav. et Se 

Sur Geter dvaBrepan, deaodpevor Tas bu dgpoovvns 
[454] amaras Kal Tas eK | detAias emnpeias Kal doa 
aKoAacia Tap@vncev 9 GdduKia mTrapnvoynoev, emt 
Tais Tov aptorou ouppopats AvTns amavoTou ye 
puabevtes ovde Trapnyoptas du’ dmepBoAds KaKkdv 

57 dvegovran. eouxe O€ 6 Livny apvcacbat 
TOV Adyov WOTTEP d.zro amnyhs tis “lovSatwy vopo- 
Oecias, ev 4 Svotv dvrow ddeAdoiv, Tod pev ow- 
dpovos, Tov 8 aKoAdorov, AaBwy oikTov 6 KoUos 
appoty TatHp Tod 1 em apeTnv HKOVTOS EUyETAL, 
iva dovdevon TH adeAd@, TO SoKodv péytoTov 
elvat KaKov, Sovieiar, dyabov TeAewratov v7ro- 
AauBaverv dbpove, TO pev avrefovovoy apnpn- 
pevep Tpos TO [1 OvV ddeta TAnpperciv, ex dé Tijs 
Tov mpoeoTWTos mpootacias PBeATwwOnoopevw TO 
700s. 

8 IX. Ta peév odv Acxbevra mpos THY Tob Cnrou~ 
jevov SiacvoTaow epouye AtroypWvrTa Hv. emer OE 
Ta ToutAa TAY voonparov tat pots eGos TrouKtAw-~ 
Tépais idobar Oeparreiaus, avayKyn Kal Tois Trapa- 
ddfous vopiCopevors T@v TpoPAnpaTtwr dia TO anbes 
emayew MOTELS emraAAnAous TmpoceyxplovTas ports 
yap evo. auvexeta mANnTTOpEVvOL THY aTrodEiEEwV 

69 aloOdvovrar. A€yerae Toivuy ovK amo GKOTOU, OTL 


@ Gen. xxvii. 40 “* Thou shalt serve (dSovAedces) thy 
brother.”” Cf. De Cong. 176. For the idea that Zeno drew 
from Moses ef. the ascription of Heracleitus’s doctrine of the 
opposites to him, Quis Rerum 214. 

> The word perhaps carries on the idea of medical treat- 
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only feel the pain of external injuries, because the 
faculty of judgement, which alone can enable them 
to apprehend the damage to the mind, is taken from 
them. But if they could recover their sight, observ- 56 
ing the delusions which folly brings and the outrages 
wrought by cowardice and all that the sottishness of 
incontinence and the lawlessness of injustice has 
done, they will be filled with ceaseless sorrow at the 
calamitous plight of the best thing they possess, and 
even refuse to listen to consolation, so vast are the 
evils which have befallen them. We may 57 
well suppose that the fountain from which Zeno drew 
this thought was the law-book of the Jews, which 
tells of two brothers, one wise and temperate, the 
other incontinent, how the father of them both 
prayed in pity for him who had not attained to virtue 
that he should be his brother’s slave. He held that 
slavery, which men think the worst of evils, was the 
best possible boon to the fool, because the loss of 
independence would prevent him from transgressing 
without fear of punishment, and his character would 
be improved under the control of the authority set 
above him. 

IX. I have now said all that appeared to me neces- 58 
sary to prove the proposition, but just as physicians 
regularly use a greater multiformity of treatment to 
cure multiform diseases, so when statements regarded 
as paradoxical are put forward, their unfamiliarity 
renders it necessary to apply ° a succession of proofs 
to bear upon the subject. For some can only be 
brought to understand under the impact of a con- 
tinued series of demonstrations. Thus the following 59 


ment, 2.¢. ointment or liniment, but more probably, as sug- 
gested by wAnrrépevor, friction, “ rubbing it in. 
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e / 4 aA Ss A 4 > 
0 dpoviuws mavTa mov ed Trovet tavTa, 6 8 «bd 
“~ 4 “ a ~ 
ToL@v TavTa Opbds movet mavTa, 6 5 6pbds TavTa 
“~ \ 9 , \ 
TOLOV KL AVAULAPTITWS Kal GpéuTTWS Kal aveTr- 
/ A 
AnmTws Kai avuTevOdvws Kal alnuiws, war éEov- 
olav oxnoe: mavTa Spav Kal Civ ws BovAerau: @ Se 
ynoe. mavta Spav Kat Civ ws BovAerau: @ Sé 
a 3 ” 3 4 ba} ” b] A \ 4 
tatr e€eoTw, eAevOepos av ein. GAAG pny TavTa 
? A aA 
dpovipws moret 6 aotelos: pdvos dpa éortiv éAcv- 


e \ A e ‘ > 4 4 3 > 4 
60 Gepos. Kal pnv ov pn evddyerar pT dvayKdoar 


/ No b) A b] v ” A A \ 
entre Kwhidoa, éexetvos odK av ein SotAos: Tov bé 
omovoatov odk e€oTw ovT dvayKdoat ovTe KwAboaL' 

b) ” “A e a v4 > #7 3 > 4 
ovK apa dotAos 6 omovdaios. ott 8° ov7’ avayKd- 

” 4, “~ 4 \ A e 
Cerau ovte KwAverar, SHAoV’ KwAVETaL eV yap oO 

\ 4 
py Tvyxavwv adv dpéyeTat, opéyetar 5° 6 odds 

“ “A @ 4 \ 
TOV am apEeTHs, Ov atroTuyxavew ov TépuKE. Kal 

\ ae) , SAX o ” a? o1 
pny et avayKdaletat, SAAov OTe Akwv Te Trovet: ev ols 

e 4 \ ~ \ 
d€ at mates, ) am apeTns elo KaTopOwpata 7 
amo Kaklas GuapTyuaTa 7 péoa Kal ad.adopa. 

A \ Ss 3 3 > “A b] \ > 3 e , 
Ta pev ovv am apeThis od Piacbets add’ Exwv— 

e \ 4 > 7 A / > «a } ~ \ > > A 
alpera yap eoTw atT@ travl’ a dpa—, Ta 5° azo 

/ 4 A 3Q) a” 4 b) \ \ 
Kkaxias ate devxta ovd ovap mpaTTer: ovdEe HV 

A > 4 > 4 \ £3) 4 > A 4 
Ta ad.iddopa eiKds, mpos a KaOdmeEp emt TAGOTLYYoS 
e 4 > A 4 / e e \ 
7 Sudvoia tooppotret, dedidaypervn pte ws OAKoV 
” 4 > 4 4? e > “~ 
€xovor Svvapw evdiddvar pn@’ ws aootpodijs 
> , } / 3 ea > onA 4 ,0e 
aélots Svoxepaiveww. e€ wv eote SHAOV, STi odvdEev 


1 Perhaps avOpwzmots (written dvos) dé, see note a. 


@ Literally “ things in which there are actions are righteous 
actions,”’ etc., which is hardly sense. Arnim’s correction to 
avOpwrous dé (See note 1) is very probable. 
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argument is well to the point. He who always acts 
sensibly, always acts well: he who always acts well, 
always acts rightly : he who always acts rightly, also 
acts impeccably, blamelessly, faultlessly, irreproach- 
ably, harmlessly, and, therefore, will have the power 
to do anything, and to live as he wishes, and he who 
has this power must be free. But the good man 
Again, one who cannot be compelled to do anything 60 
or prevented from doing anything, cannot be a slave. 
But the good man cannot be compelled or prevented : 
the good man, therefore, cannot be aslave. That he 
is not compelled nor prevented is evident. One is 
prevented when he does not get what he desires, but 
the wise man desires things which have their origin 
in virtue, and these, being what he is, he cannot fail 
_ to obtain. Further, if one is compelled he clearly 
acts against his will. But where there are actions,“ 
they are either righteous actions born of virtue or 
wrong actions born of vice or neutral and indifferent. 
The virtuous actions he performs not under constraint 61 
but willingly, since all that he does are what he holds 
to be desirable. The vicious are to be eschewed and 
therefore he never dreams of doing them. Naturally 
too in matters indifferent he does not act under com- 
pulsion.2 To these, as on a balance his mind pre- 
serves its equipoise, trained neither to surrender to 
them in acknowledgement of their superiof weight, 
nor yet to regard them with hostility, as deserving 
aversion. Whence it is clear that he does nothing 
» Philo cannot of course mean “that he does not do in- 
different actions,” and we must understand Biacbévra mpar- 
tev. Ambrose’s paraphrase “ indifferentibus ita non 


movetur ut nullis momentis ... inclinetur”’ looks as if 
he read something else (? edx7). 
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AKWY TrOLEt odd” avayraberau Sobdos 5° elrep Hv, 
qayKaler’ av: wor’ eAevbepos av ein 6 aoreios. 
X. “Ezet 5€ twes tev | qKvoTa KEXOPEVKOT OY 
455] Movoais Adywr dmodeuKk Tuy ov GUVLEVTES, OL TAS 
Kaborov TaV mpaypatwv éuddoers traptoTaou, 
celwOacw epwrdv: tives ovv 7 TpdTEpoV yeydvact 
avdpes 7 viv elow, Omoiovs avamAdtrete; Kaddv 
ye amoxpivacOa1, dru Kal mdAau TWes Hoav ot TAY 
Kal’ éavrods apeTH Siedepov, yyeudvu pdvw Ded 
YpwWpevor Kal KATA vopov, TOV opOdv ducews Adyov, 
Caves, odk €AcvOepot provov, adAAd Kal TOUS mnoud- 
Covras eAcubépov Ppovnparos dvarymdvres, Kal 
ep Tppav avTav eT Elolv Womep EiKdvEes amro 
apxetinov ypadis, coddv avdpdv KadoKayablas, 
63 TUTWOevTES. od ydp, ef at TaV avTireyovTwr 
puyat KexnpevKaow €eXevbepias, Um’ adpoodyns Kal 
TOV dAkwv Kaxiadv Sovdaywynbeica, dua TobTO Kal 
TO TOV avOpwmwY yévos. el SE pn KaTAa oTIPdy 
peydAa mpotacw ayednddv, Oavpaorov obdev: 7pH- 
Tov pev, OTe TA Aiav KaAa omaua, elt’ émevdy) TOV 
TOV ELKALOTEpWY EKTpETFOMLEVOL TTOADY GpLAOV Dewpia 
Tov THs Pvaews ayorAdlovow, evydopevor pev, EL 
Ts evi, erravopIuwcacba Tov Piov—Kowwderes 
yap U dpeTh,—To Oé€ aduvatobvres, TAnppupovvTwv 
KaTa mronets aAAoKéTwv mpaypatwv, & pvyAs man 
{kal Kakiat ovvnvénoav, amodiopdoKovow, Ws [L1) 


62 


@ Lit. “‘ set forth the general appearances of things,’” mean- 
ing I suppose the impressions they produce as a whole when 
we do not examine them in detail. 

e avamipmAdvyres perhaps has the common _ meaning of “ in- 
fect,” though here used in a good sense. Cf. De Prov. 71. 

¢ For this thought of the rarity and retiring nature of the 
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unwillingly and is never compelled, whereas if he 
were a slave he would be compelled, and therefore 
the good man will be a free man. 

X. But among those who have kept little company 62 
with the Muses, there are some who have no under- 
standing of the methods of logical deduction, but 
make general statements based on appearances. 
These people often ask ‘‘ who have there been in the 
past, and who are there living now of the kind that 
you imagine ?”’ An excellent answer is that in the 
past there have been those who surpassed their con- 
temporaries in virtue, who took God for their sole 
guide and lived according to a law of nature’s right 
reason, not only free themselves, but communicat- 
ing ® to their neighbours the spirit of freedom: also 
in our own time there are still men formed as it 
were in the likeness of the original picture supplied 
by the high excellence of sages. For it does not 63 
follow that if the souls of the gainsayers have been 
bereft of freedom, held in bondage to folly and the 
other vices, the same is true of the human race. Nor 
is it a matter for wonder that the good do not appear 
herded in great throngs. First because specimens of 
great goodness are rare, secondly, because they avoid 
the great crowd of the more thoughtless and keep 
themselves at leisure for the contemplation of what 
nature has to show.* Their prayer is that if possible 
they may work a reformation in the lives of the 
others, for virtue serves the common weal. But as 
this is made impossible through the atrocious doings 
which flood the cities, gathering strength from the 
passions and vices of the soul, they flee right away 


good cf. De Mut. 34-38, where it is associated with the text 
* Enoch was not found.”’ 
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~ aA A 4 / / 
Th pvun THs Popds Kabdrep amo xeydppov Bias 
64 KaTaoupelev. Huds dé, et BeATLWoEwWS CHAdS TIS HY, 
iyvnAateiy edeu Tas ToUTWY KaTAadUGELS Kal LKE- 
tas KaleCopevous tapakaeiv, iva TeOnpiwevov Tov 
bd > 4 \ 
Biov mpoceABovtes eEnuepwowow, avTi ToA€mov Kal 
~ 3 
SovAcias Kal Kak@v ayvOjtwv eipyvynv Kai €dev- 
4 \ \ ~ Ey > ~ > , 
Jeptav Kai THY TOV addAAwv ayabav adboviav trepip- 
4 
65 peowevnv’ Katayyeidavres. vuvi 5é ypnudaTwv pev 
, ~ ~ 
EVEKA TAVTAS LUXOVS Epevv@pev Kal ys oTpv 
\ \ > } lA > / \ 
vas Kat amoxpdtouvs dAéeBas avacréAAopev, Kal 
4 \ \ ~ 4 4 
petaAAcverat ev ToAAn THs rediddos, weTaAAcVeTaL 
dé ovK dAiyn THs Opewhs, ypvoov Kal dapyupov, 
4 \ U \ \ ” e b 
yaAkdv Te Kal cidnpov, Kal Tas dAAas vAas avaly- 
, “A \ oe \ 4 \ ~ 
66 ToUVTWWY. deotrAaorobca dé 4) Kevt) Oda TOV Topov 
aXpl Kal Bvb06 KkatéBy Oadrdrrns Suepevvaniern, LY 
Te TOV ™pos aioOnouw apaves EVATIOKELTAL TOU 
Kadov: Kat Awv mroukiAwy Kat troAuvTeA@V avev- 
potoa id€as, Tas pev méTpats mpoomeduKvias, TAS 
5° dotpéots, at Kat Tysadpeorepas yeydvacw, dews 
> 4 > 4 V4 vv 4 
67 amaTnv eLeTiuynoe. Ppovincews Se 7 owdpoovvys 
“ > aA ~ 
 avdpetas 7 SuKavoovvys evexa yh pév amdpeuTos 
> \ e , 4 \ Ed \ > 
€oTt Kal 7 Paowuwos, meAayyn dé dmAwTa Ta Kal 
7 “A 
EKAOTHY Wpav Tob ETovs vavKArpots éeumTAcdpeEva. 
/ “A “a aA ~ / 
68 KaiTOL Tis 7] paKpGs OdoLTropias 7 TOU BadaTTevew 
Uf V4 ~ e 
456] €oTt | xpeta mpos Epevvav Kat Cyrnow apeThs, hs 
Tas pilas 6 mov ov paKkpayv add’ odtwoi TrAnciov 
b 4 4 \ e \ ~ ? 4 
eBaAero; Kalamep Kai 6 oodds Ta&V *lovdaiwy 
3 ~ ~ 
vopobérns pnow: “ev T@ oropari ou KaL EV TH 
Kapola Gov Kal ev Tais yepoi cov,” alviTTopevos 


1 So one ms.(S). The others either omit or have zepip- 
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lest they should be swept down by the force of their 
onrush, as by the violence of a torrent. But we, if 64 
we had any zeal for betterment should track them to 
their hiding places, and sitting as suppliants before 
them, exhort them to join us and humanize our bestial 
life, in place of war and slavery and a host of ills 
proclaiming peace, liberty and the overflowing abund- 
ance of all other blessings. As it is, for the sake of 65 
money we ransack every corner and open up rough 
and rocky veins of earth, and much of the low land 
and no small part of the high land is mined in the 
quest of gold and silver, copper and iron, and the 
other like substances. The empty-headed way of 66 
thinking, deifying vanity, dives to the depths of the 
sea, searching whether some fair treasure to delight 
the senses lies hidden there. And when it has found 
different kinds of many-coloured precious stones, some 
adhering to rocks, others, the more highly prized, to 
shells, it gives every honour to the beguiling spectacle. 
But for wisdom or temperance or courage or justice, 67 
no journey is taken by land, even though it gives easy 
travelling, no seas are navigated, though the skippers 
sail them every summer season. Yet what need is 68 
there of long journeying on the land or voyaging on 
the seas to seek and search for virtue, whose roots 
have been set by their Maker ever so near us, as the 
wise legislator of the Jews also says, ‘‘ in thy mouth, 
in thy heart and in thy hand,” thereby indicating in 


2 Mangey translates ‘“‘ numquid pretiosum adhuc fugiens 
sensum ibi reponatur.”’ But this, which is certainly simpler, 
would require the omission of 7Hv. 


peouevouvs which seems quite impossible, but the middle in 
the sense of ‘‘ overflow ”’ has no examples quoted. 
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4 4 4 A 4 
61a ovpBoAwv Adyous, BovAds, mpa&eus, a 64 TavTa 
69 yewpyiKs Téxvns Setrar. ot prev odv apyiav mdvou 
4 
TpoTusnoavTes ov povov tas BAdotas éxwdAvoar, 
> A \ \ es > Ul ” e A 
GAAa Kai Tas pitas ddavdvavres edberpav: of dé 
\ A A e , . A \ %— 7 
axyoAnv pev BrAaBepov yyovpevor, trovety Sé €Oe- 
Aovres, WoTrep evyev pooxevaTa yewpyodrtes, 
~ A ~ > 4 > 
T@ ovveyel THs emipedcias odpavouyKers eateA€yw- 
4 ~ 
cav apetas, aeadkh Kai abdvata epvn Kapmov 
4 @ 
d€povra evdoatpoviav ovdéroTe AryovTa 7, ws TIVES, 
b) 4 > > > \ »« b) 4 £3) ~ 
od dépovra, GAN’ avra dvra evdatpoviav, d Mwvois 
> + a 
dvopate ouvlérwm Kadrciv cilwOev oAoKaprwpara. 
> A ~ lo 
70 emi prev yap Tov ex yhs BAacTravovtwy ov@’ 6 
4 > Ul wv A , la > A A 
Kap7ros €or. devdpa ovTe TA Sévdpa Kap7ros, Ei dE 
~ b “A , 4 > oo > A 
Tov ev buy dvopevwv 6Aa du” GAwv eis Kaptod 
4 4 A ” \ 4 A 
gvow peTtaBeBAnke Ta Epvyn, TO dpovicews, TO 
, A > / \ 4 
71 duxatoovvyns, TO avdpeias, TO Gwdpootvyns. XI. 
Yj S b) A 
EYOVTES OUY TOLA’TAS Tap .éavTots apoppas ovK 
epv0pi@pev evderav codias avOpuTwr yéver KaTay- 
a S 
yeAXdovres, Hv Suvarov jv exdvojcavtas Kabazrep 
b 4 ~ lg “A > A A 
ev VAn omwOnpa Tupopevov Cwruphaa; adda yap 
Tmpos a pev omevdew exphv Ws ovyyevéorata Kal 
oikeoTaTa, ToAvs OKVvos Kal pabupia ouvexns, bd” 
@ A , « 
av Ta Kadokayabias oméppata Sdiadbetperar, wv 
’ 5 
de elKOS Hv DaTepilew, tuepos Kat 7600s azrAnoTos. 
A “A 4 A \ 9 4 \ a e 
72 dua TodTO TrAoVGiwy pev Kal evddEwv Kal Tats 7d0- 
vais xpwyevwv peoty yn Kai OddarTa, dpovippwv 
A A 4 A > 4 3\ 7 > 4 A A 
dé Kal Sukaiwy Kal aorteiwy oXrjtyos apiOuos: TO 5é 


* The whole section is founded on Deut. xxx. 11-14, part 
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a figure, words, thoughts and actions?* All these, 
indeed, need the cultivator’s skill. Those who prefer 69 
idleness to labour, not only prevent the growths but 
also wither and destroy the roots. But those who 
consider inaction mischievous and are willing to 
labour, do as the husbandman does with fine young 
shoots. By constant care they rear the virtues into 
stems rising up to heaven, saplings everblooming 
and immortal, bearing and never ceasing to bear 
the fruits of happiness, or as some hold, not so 
much bearing as being in themselves that happi- 
ness. These Moses often calls by the compound 
name of wholefruits.? In the case of growths which 70 
spring from the earth, neither are the trees the 
fruit nor the fruit the trees, but in the soul’s 
plantation the saplings of wisdom, of justice, of — 
temperance, have their whole being transformed 
completely into fruits. XI. Having then in us such 71 
potentialities, should we not blush to denounce the 
human race as lacking in wisdom, wisdom which 
the bellows could kindle into a blaze like the spark 
which smoulders in the firewood? And yet these 
things for which we should strive eagerly, things so 
closely akin to ourselves, so truly our own, we treat 
with great slackness and constant indifference and 
thus destroy the germs of excellence, while those 
things in which deficiency were a merit we desire 
with an insatiable yearning. Consequently land and 72 
sea are full of the rich, the distinguished and the men 
of pleasure, but of the wise and just and virtuous, the 
number is small. But this small body though scanty 


of which is actually quoted, a passage often used by Philo, 
e.g. De Virt. 183, and with the same interpretation of v. 14. 

» See App. p. 511. 
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3\ 7 > \ Ul b) > 4 4 
73 orLyov, €L KQL O7TAVLOV, OVK QAVUTTAPKTOV. pLapTuUsS 
dé  “EXds Kal 7 BapBapos: év TH pev yap of 
> + e 
ETULWS ETA GOpol mpocovopacbeévTes VOnoar, 
Kat dAAwv mpdtepov Kai adOis ws elkds aKpacdy- 
TWV, OV H pvnUN TradaoTépwv pev OVvTWY ULHKEL 
4 > 4 @ 4 Oe ” A A > 
xXpovwv ndaviobn, vealdvrwy dé ere dua THY émumo- 
, “A “A 
Adlovoayv trav cuvovtwv dAtywpiav éEapavpobrar. 
74 Kara d€ tiv BapBapov, év 4 mpecBevral Adywv 
Kat epywr,' troAvavOpwrdrata otidn Kartdv Kal 
> AG 9 > 5 ~ b II , \ A 4 
ayabav eotw avdpav: év Ilépoas peév To payor, 
ot Ta dicews Epya Sirepevvwpevor mpos éemlyvwow 
mp TN , > e¢ , \ , 9 \ 
Ths aAnbetas Kal’ jovyiav tas Delas dperas Tpa- 
voTépais éuddceaw iepodavrobyral Te Kal iepodav- 
lo > A “A “A 
tobaw: ev “Ivdois 5€ TO yupvocodioTHv, ot mpos TH 
[457] puoi Kal tHv HOucjnv dirocodiav | dtatrovobvres 
74 > 4 > “A Uj \ 4 
GAov emiderEw apeTis TeToinvTat Tov Piov. 
75 XII. €ore 5€ Kat 7» IlaAaorivyn Xvupia Kxadoxa- 


1 So one ms. (F). Of the others three have zpeofevurai 
Adywr epywv, three mpeoBevrai Adywv Epyw, and one (M) zpoo- 
érage Adywv éepya. The characteristic common to these 
seven is the omission of xai after Adywv. I suggest with con- 
siderable confidence év 4 apeoBeverar Adywv Epya ‘in which 
deeds are held in higher esteem than words.’’ The use of 
mpecBevoua with the genitive is quoted from Plato, Legg. 
879 B and need cause no difficulty, though mpeoBevw is 
perhaps more common. I submit that it is quite supported 
by what Philo goes on to say of the “‘ barbarians.”” The Magi 
search into the words of nature xa’ 7;avxyiav. The Essenes 
(cf. De Vit. Cont. 1) representing the practical life, avoid the 
meptepyia ‘HAAnuKady dvondtwyv, § 88, and the gymnosophists, 
as exemplified by Calanus, do not practise Adyous ets zav7- 
yup, § 96. See also App. p. 513. 
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is not absolutely non-existent.* For this we have 73 
the testimony, both of Greece and the world outside 
Greece. In Greece there flourished the sages known 
also by the appropriate ° name of the Seven, and we 
might expect that both before them and after them, 
others had their day, though the memory of the more 
ancient has vanished in the lapse of many years, and 

is dimmed in the case of those whose lives are still 
recent through the widespread neglect of their 
contemporaries. : 

In the outside world where are those who spread 74 
the message by words and deeds,° we find large 
associations of men of the highest excellence. 
Among the Persians there is the order of the Magi, 
who silently make research into the facts of nature 
to gain knowledge of the truth and through visions 
clearer than speech, give and receive the revela- 
tions of divine excellency.4¢ In India, too, there 
is the order of the Gymnosophists, who study 
ethical as well as physical philosophy and make 
the whole of their lives an exhibition of virtue.¢ 

XII. Palestinian Syria, too, has not 75 

@ So too in De Mut. 35-37, though some say that oodéa and 
6 codes are av’mapxros, the conclusion is that each of them is 
drapKTov mpaypa. 

» * Appropriate,”’ because éz7a is supposed to be derived 
from cepvds and oeBaopds, cf. De Op. 127. But see App. 

. 512. 

Pe This translation of the only translatable reading found 
in any one s. is given in despair, for I do not believe that 
‘* ambassadors of words and deeds ”’ is a possible expression. 
Cohn, Hermes, 1916, p. 174, thinks that zpeoBevrai here = 
‘*‘cultores.”” But no example for such a sense of the noun 
is cited. For what I believe to be the true reading see note 1. 

¢ Cf. the very similar remarks in Spec. Leg. iii. 100 and 
note vol. vii. pp. 635 f. 

¢ On the Gymnosophists see App. p. 513. 
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yabias ovK dyovos, nv moAvavOpwrordrov eOvous 
TOV “Tovdaiwy ovK odiyn }otpa, VEMETOL. Aéyovrat 
Twes Tap avtots dvoua *Eooator, mAR0os trep- 
TeTpakioxirtor, Kat’ eurv Sdgav—ovK axpiPet Tv- 
7 OvadeKTov “EAAnviKijs—rrapavupot OOLOTHTOS, 
éreiSt) Kav Tots pdAora Oeparrevrat Beot _yeyo- 
voow, od C@a Karabvovres, aAN’ iepompemcis Tas 
76 €avr@v Swavolas KatacKevdalew afiodvTes. odToL 
TO fev Tp@Tov KwWENdoV olkovaL Tas TOAELS EK- 
Tperropevor Sia Tas TMV TOALTEVOpevwv yeuponDets 
dvopias, elOores eK TOV ouvovTwy ws am’ dépos 
Ploporrowd vooov eyyevopevny mpoaBohnv puxats 
dviarov: dv ot pev yewmovoovres, ob be Téxvas 
jueTLovTes ooat ouvepyarioes elpnvns, €avTous TE 
Kal Tous mAnoidlovras whedodow, ovK d:pyupov Kab 
xypuvoov OnoavpodvAakoivTes 08d amroTopas yijs 
peyddas KTUpevor bu em Oupiay mpoadowy, dad’ 
60a mpos Tas avayKaias Tod Biov xpetas exzropi- 
77 Covres. povor yap €€ amdavTwv oyedov avOpwrwy 
GXPHMATOL Kal AKTHMOvEs yeyovdoTes EmiTNdevoEL 
TO TA€ov 7) évdeia evTUXias mAOVOWWTaTOL Vvomt- 
Covrat, THv oAvyodetav Kal evohiay, Omrep €oTt, 
78 Kpivovres Teptovatay. Reddy q aKovTwy 7 fupe- 
Siwy 7 7 Kpdvous 7 Qwpakxos 7 aomidos ovdéva Trap’ 
avTots av evpots Snpsoupyov ovde auvddws omrAo- 
Towv 7 pNxXavoTrolov 7 TL TMV KaTa TdAELOV 
émitndevovta: GAA’ ovdé boa THY KaT eEiphvnv 
evdAuc8a eis KaKkiav’ Eumropias yap 7 KamnAcias 7 


@ For observations on the relation of this description of the 
Kssenes (§§ 75-91) to those in the Hypothetica (pp. 437 ff. of 
this volume) and in Josephus see App. p. 514. 
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failed to produce high moral excellence. In this 
country live a considerable part of the very popu- 
lous nation of the Jews, including as it is said, certain 
persons, more than four thousand in number, called 
Essenes.*? Their name which is, I think, a variation, 
though the form of the Greek is inexact, of daudrys 
(holiness), is given them, because they have shown _ 
themselves especially devout in the service of God, 
not by offering sacrifices of animals, but by resolving 
to sanctify their minds. The first thing about these 76 
people is that they live in villages and avoid the 
cities because of the iniquities which have become 
inveterate among city dwellers, for they know that 
their company would have a deadly effect upon their 
own souls, like a disease brought by a pestilential 
atmosphere. Some of them labour on the land and 
others pursue such crafts as co-operate with peace and 
so benefit themselves and their neighbours. They do 
not hoard gold and silver or acquire great slices of 
land because they desire the revenues therefrom, 
but provide what is needed for the necessary require- 
ments of life. For while they stand almost alone in 77 
the whole of mankind in that they have become 
moneyless and landless by deliberate action rather 
than by lack of good fortune, they are esteemed 
exceedingly rich, because they Judge frugality with 
contentment to be, as indeed it is, an abundance of 
wealth. As for darts, javelins, daggers, or the helmet, 78 
breastplate or shield, you could not find a single 
manufacturer of them, nor, in general, any person 
making weapons or engines or plying any industry 
concerned with war, nor, indeed, any of the peaceful 

_ kind, which easily lapse into vice, for they have not 

_ the vaguest idea of commerce either wholesale or 
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ld 9Q9 ” 7 A > 4 
vavkAnpias ovd Oovap toact, Tas els mAceovetiav 
ddopuas azod.votoptrovpevot. dobdAds TE Tap’ 

9 A xO \ e > > 3 > 4 4 > 
avrots ovde els eat, add’ eAcVOepor TavTes av9- 
utoupyobvres aAAjAos* KaTaywwoKovol Te TOV 
deoTTOTMV, od povov ws adikwr, lodTnTa AvpaLvo- 

Ul > A \ e > “A 4 4 
pévwv, GrAAa Kat ws aoceBOv, Decpov ddcews 
dvaipovwvTwv,  TavTas opoiws yerv7joaca Kal 
Opeapevn LNTpos Suny ddedpovs yvncious, od 
Aeyopevous GAA’ ovras ovTws, | ameupydoato: wv 
Thy ovyyéverav % éiBovAos mAeovegia tTrapevy- 
pepjoaca Sidceicev, avT’ oiketdTHTOs aAAoTpLOTHTA 

A > A 4 ” b) , 4 
Kal avtt diAias €xOpav epyacapevn. diAocodias 
Te TO pev AoyiKov ws ovK avayKatov els KTHOLW 
> “A , \ A \ e A “ 
dpeths AoyoOjpais, To Sé dvoixov ws peilov 7 
Kata avOpwrivny dvow petrewpodAdcyats amoAurov- 

A “A ~ \ ~ 
Tes, TAnV Goov adTod Tept UrapEews Oeot Kal THs 
Tob Travros yevéoews didooodeirar, TO HOtKOV ed 
pada Svamovobow aAeimrats Xpwpevor Tois TraTpiots 
vopots, ous ayer}xavov avOpwrivynv émuvojoat pox 
avev KaTroKwy fis evOéou. ToUTous ava- 
duddoKovTat ev Kal Tapa TOV dAAov Xpovor, ev O€ 
Tals €Bdduats Suapepovrws. lepa yap n eBdoun 
VEVOMLOT ALL; Kal” Hv tov doy dvexovres Eepywv, 
els lepovs adixvovpevot TOTOUS, of KaAdobyTAL oUV- 


/ Q AA / > LE e A 4 
aywyat, Kal” nAikias ev Tageow bro mpeaBuTepois 


véo. Kaélovrar, peta Kdouov TOO mpoorKoVTOS 
~ > @ 

€yovres akpoatiKas. €i0° els wéev tis Tas BiBAous 

avaywwoKe. AaBwrv, erepos Se TOV eurretpoTadTwr 


¢ The triple division of philosophy has been frequently 
mentioned by Philo. For the fullest account of it see De 
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retail or marine, but pack the inducements to covet- 
ousness off in disgrace. Not a single slave is to be 79 
found among them, but all are free, exchanging 
services with each other, and they denounce the 
owners of slaves, not merely for their injustice in 
outraging the law of equality, but also for their 
impiety in annulling the statute of Nature, who 
mother-like has born and reared all men alike, and 
created them genuine brothers, not in mere name, 
but in very reality, though this kinship has been put 
to confusion by the triumph of malignant covetous- 
ness, which has wrought estrangement instead of 
affinity and enmity instead of friendship. As for 80 
philosophy they abandon the logical part to quibbling 
verbalists as unnecessary for the acquisition of virtue, 
and the physical to visionary praters as beyond the 
grasp of human nature, only retaining that part which 
treats philosophically of the existence of God and the 
creation of the universe.* But the ethical part they 
study very industriously, taking for their trainers the 
laws of their fathers, which could not possibly have 
been conceived by the human soul without divine 
inspiration. In these they are instructed 81 
at all other times, but particularly on the seventh 
days. For that day has been set apart to be kept 
holy and on it they abstain from all other work and 
proceed to sacred spots which they call synagogues. 
There, arranged in rows according to their ages, the 
younger below the elder, they sit decorously as befits 
the occasion with attentive ears. Then one takes the 82 
books and reads aloud and another of especial pro- 


Agr. 14 ff. For the Stoic view by which natural theology is 
included in physic see notes on De Abr. 99 (vol. vi. pp. 52 
and 597). 
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doa pn yrwpysa tapeNOwrv avadidacKe: Ta yap 
mAciora dia ovpBdrAwy apxaotpoTw Cndwdoer Tap’ 
83 avTots diAocodetrar. mradevovTar dé evdoeBerav, 
6oloTnTa, SucavoovvyV, olKovopiav, TroAtTEiav, Em- 
oTHnv Tov mpos aAnbevav ayabav Kal Kak@v Kal 
ddtaddpwv, aipécets wv xp) Kal duyas THY evav- 
Tiwv, Gpots Kal Kavoot TpLTTOIS xXpwpevolt, TH TE 
84 dirobéw Kat diraperw Kai didavOpwrw. Tov pev 
ovv dirobdou deiypata mapéxovrar pupia: THY Trap” 
dAov tov Biov avvexn Kal émddAndov ayveiav, TO 
dvwpotov, TO abevdés, TO TrdvTwv pev ayabav 
a.iTLov, KaKou O€ pndevos vomicew elvau 70 Oeiov: 
Tob dé diAapérov TO aprloxpnparov, TO dpirddofov, 
TO adiAjdovov, TO eyKparés, TO KapTeplKov, ere be 
dAvyodetav, adeActav, edKoAiav, TO aTudov, TO Vvo- 
pov, TO evoTabés, Kal daa ToUTOLS OpmoLoTpOTT|A’ 
tod 5€é diAavOpwrov evvorav, todTnTa, THY TaVTOS 
Adyou KpeiT Tove. KoWwviav, TEept Ss OvK aKaLpoVv 
85 Bpaxéa elzrety. .mp@rov pev Tolvuv ovdevos olkia 
Tis €oTW dia, iy odxt mavToy elvar KoUW?V ou 
BeBnke: Tpos yap T@ Kata Oidcovs ouvoiKeiv 
avamenTaTar Kal Tots érépusbev dpixvoupevors TOV 
86 duolyAwy. eit €oTl Tapetov Ev TavTwV 
Kat Samdvat <Kowal), Kal Kowal pev eabAres, 
Kowal S€ Tpopat ovocitia TeTroLNMEvWY' TO yap 
6uwpdd.ov 7 GpodiatTrov 7H Opotpamrefov ovK av TLS 


@ Or “‘ with ardour worthy of the men of old.”” The same 
phrase occurs in De Plant. 158 and De Mig. 201, where also 
the exact meaning is somewhat uncertain. 

> 4.e. ceremonial purity and avoidance of defilement. 
So rather than general purity of life, which would come 
under 76 ¢tAdperov. For this use of dyveia cf. Plato, Legg. 
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ficiency comes forward and expounds what is not 
understood. For most of their philosophical study 
takes the form of allegory, and in this they emulate 
the tradition of the past.* They are trained in 83 
piety, holiness, justice, domestic and civic conduct, 
knowledge of what is truly good, or evil, or in- 
different, and how to choose what they should 
and avoid the opposite, taking for their defining 
standards these three, love of God, love of virtue, 
love of men. Their love of God they show by 84 
a multitude of proofs, by religious purity ® constant 
and unbroken throughout their lives, by abstinence 
from oaths, by veracity, by their belief that the 
Godhead is the cause of all good things and 
nothing bad ; their love of virtue, by their freedom 
from the love of either money or reputation or 
pleasure, by self-mastery and endurance, again by 
frugality, simple living, contentment, humility, re- 
spect for law, steadiness and all similar qualities ; 
their love of men by benevolence and sense of 
equality, and their spirit of fellowship, which defies 
description, though a few words on it will not be out 
of place. First of all then no one’s house is his own 85 
in the sense that it is not shared by all, for besides 
the fact that they dwell together in communities, the 
door is open to visitors from elsewhere who share 
their convictions. Again they all have 86 
a single treasury and common disbursements ; their 
clothes are held in common and also their food 
through their institution of public meals. In no 
other community can we find the custom of sharing 


917 B KaBapdrntds TE Kal ayvelas Ta TEpi ToOvs Beovs. Though 
this kind of purity is not mentioned elsewhere in this narrative, 
it is in other accounts, see App. p. 514. 
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evpou Trop’ ETEPOLS paddov & Epyy BeBorodpevov- | Kat 
pymoT eikétws* doa yap av pel mpepav epyacd- 
pevor AdBwow emi picd@, tabr’ ovK ida dvAat- 
Tovaw, GAXr” els pécov mpotilévtes Kowny Tots 
€Oédovor ypnobar TH an’ abt@v mapacKkevalovow 
wpedeav. ot Te vooodvTes ody OTL Topilew adv- 
vatovow apedobvrar, TA TpOs TAS VooNAEias EK TOV 
KOW@V EXOVTES EV ETOILW, WS ETA TAONS GOEias 
€€ ad0ovwrépwv avarioxew. aldws 5° earl mpe- 
oButépwv Kat dpovtis, ofa yovéwy tro yvynciwv 
Taldwv yepot Kal dtavoiats pupioats ev adOovia TH 
TAa07 YNpoTpopovpevonv. XIII. tovov- 
ToUs 7 bixa meptepyias “EAAnuKav ovopdrwy ab- 
Anras apeTns amepydlerar pirocodia, _yupvaoparo, 
mpotileioa Tas émaweTas mpdéeis, €€ Wv 7) GdovAwW- 
tos éAevfepia BeBarotrar. onpetov dé: modAAdv 
Karo Kapovs ETAVAOTAVTWY TH YwWpa SuvacTa@v Kal 
poco Kat Tpoarpeceot Xpnoapevwv dradepovoats 
ot pev yap mpos TO atifacov aypidTnTa Onpiwv 
EKVLKHOAL OTOVOdGaVTES, OVdEV TAapaAiTOVTES TAY 
els wpoTyTa, Tods BaNnKdoUs ayeAnddov LtepevovTeEs 
n Kal C@vras eTt payeipwv TpOTOV KaTa MEpN Kal 
péAn Kpeoupyobvres axpt To Tas avTas Umropetvar 
ouudopas U7 THs Ta avOpwrrera Epopwons dikys 
ovK emavoavTo: ot 5é€ TO TapaKeKwypévov Kal 
AeAuTTNKOs eis ETépas eldos KaKias peOappocd- 


¢ yvjovos is here used of children, not as usual in antithesis 
to vofos, but in the literal as opposed to the figurative sense. 
So too in Legatio 62, 71, the behaviour of a father-in-law to 
his son-in-law is as good as if he were the yrijo.os waryp. So 
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roof, life and board more firmly established in actual 
practice. And that is no more than one would 
expect. For all the wages which they earn in the 
day’s work they do not keep as their private property, 
but throw them into the common stock and allow 
the benefit thus accruing to be shared by those who 
wish to use it. The sick are not neglected because 87 
they cannot provide anything, but have the cost of 
their treatment lying ready in the common stock, 
so that they can meet expenses out of the greater 
wealth in full security. To the elder men too is given 
the respect and care which real? children give to 
their parents, and they receive from countless hands 
and minds a full and generous maintenance for their 
latter years. XIII. Such are the athletes 88 
of virtue produced by a philosophy free from the 
pedantry of Greek wordiness, a philosophy which 
sets its pupils to practise themselves in laudable 
actions, by which the liberty which can never be 
enslaved is firmly established. Here we have a proof. 89 
Many are the potentates who at various occasions 
have raised themselves to power over the country. 
They differed both in nature and the line of conduct 
which they followed. Some of them carried their 
zest for outdoing wild beasts in ferocity to the point 
of savagery. They left no form of cruelty untried. 
They slaughtered their subjects wholesale, or like 
cooks carved them piecemeal and limb by limb whilst 
still alive, and did not stay their hands till justice who 
surveys human affairs visited them with the same 
calamities. Others transformed this wild frenzy into 90 
another kind of viciousness. Their conduct showed 


too in Spec. Leg. iv. 184 of the behaviour of a ruler to his 
subjects. 
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jevot, TuKpiav aAeKTov emiTNoevoarTEs, HovYH dia- 
Aadobvres, Hpeparotépas dwvins broKpioes Bapypyve 
HOos emderxvdpevor, Kvva@v loBdAwY TpdmTroV mpoo- 
GalvovTes, AVLATWY yEvoOpEvoL KAK@V aiTLoL, KaTa 
moAEts pevnpeta THs éavTay aceBetas Kal piocav- 
Opwrias azeéArov Tas TOV mreTovOoT wv aAnorous 

91 cupdopas—, adda yap ovdets OUTE TeV opddpa 
wpol¥uwv ovtTe TOV travu dorAEepav Kal vrovAwy 
ioxyuoe Tov AcexXPevta TaV *"Eooaiwy 7 ooiwv GptAov 
airudcao0a, mavres Se dobeveorepor TAS. TeV 
avdpav Kadondyabias YEVvopeEvor Kabamep av’tovo- 
pois Kal eAcvbepous ovow EK puoews mpoonvexOn- 
Gav, ddovres at’T@v TA oVoCiTIa Kal THY TaVTOS 
Adyou KpeitTova Kowwviav, 7 Biov TeAeiov Kat 
opddpa evdaimovds €oTt cadeoTatov detypa. 

92 XIV. Xp7 8’, emeud7) Tas €v Tots 7AnDeow apeTas 
ovK olovTal tives elvar TeAcias, GAN’ dypi ovvavéy- 
GEews Kal emBdoews avTo povov toTacGan, pedprupas 
Bious TOV KATO. [4épos avop@v ayalav mapayayetr, 

93 ol capeoraTat miores eAevOeptas <tot. KaAavos 
nv ‘Ives yevos TOV yupvooopiaTay: ovTOS Kapre- 

[460] plKWTATOS TOV KAT avTOV aTravTwY | vopobets ov 
pLovov db1r0 TOV eyxwptwv adda Kati pos addodvAwv, 

67 omavwratov eo, €x8pav Baoiiéwv €Bav- 
pao8n, Adyous emratveTois omrovdaia Eepya auvudyvas. 

94 ‘AdefavOpos yoov oO Makedav BovAdcjevos émdelEa- 
abat TH "EAS THY ev TH BapBape copiay, 
KaGarrep dm’ dpxeTmou ypadhs ameukovicua Kal 
pipna, TO ev mp@Tov mapexarde. Kadavov ovv- 
amodnujoas, [eytorov mTepiToinoovTa KA€os <év) 

95 6An *Acia Kai oAn Edpairn. ws 8° odK émebev, 
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intense bitterness, but they talked with calmness, 
though the mask of their milder language failed to 
conceal their rancorous disposition. They fawned 
like venomous hounds yet wrought evils irremediable 
and left behind them throughout the cities the un- 
forgettable sufferings of their victims as monuments 
of their impiety and inhumanity. Yet none of these, 9} 
neither the extremely ferocious nor the deep-dyed 
treacherous dissemblers, were able to lay a charge 
against this congregation of Essenes or holy ones 
here described. Unable to resist the high excellence 
of these people, they all treated them as self- 
governing and freemen by nature and extolled their 
communal meals and that ineffable sense of fellow- 
ship, which is the clearest evidence of a perfect and 
supremely happy life. 

XIV. But since some consider that the virtues of 92 
large bodies are never perfect, but merely grow and 
improve and then come to a halt, we must cite as 
evidence the lives of good individual men, which are 
the clearest proof of the existence of liberty. Calanus 93 
was an Indian by birth of the school of the gymno- 
sophists. Regarded as possessed of endurance more 
than any of his contemporaries, by combining virtuous 
actions with laudable words he gained the admiration, 
not only of his fellow countrymen, but of men of 
other races, and, what is most singular of all, of enemy 
sovereigns. Thus Alexander of Macedon, wishing to 94 
exhibit to the Grecian world a specimen of the bar- 
barians’ wisdom, like a copy reproducing the original 
picture, began by urging Calanus to travel with him 
from India with the prospect of winning high fame 
in the whole of Asia and the whole of Europe ; and 95 


@ On §§ 89-91 see App. p. 515. 
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avaykacew é€dy ovvaxodovieiv: 6 dé edOvBdAws 
mavu Kat evyevas “‘ Tivos obv”” elev “ aE vov pe 
tots “EKAAnow embei€ets, “Adelavope, el ye dvary- 
KacOnoopar Tovey a BovAopa;’’ dap od 
yEeuwv pev Tappnatas 0 Aoyos, ToNv de pdadAdov 
eAcvbepias’ 6 6 vobs ; aAAGa yap Kal ev Tots BeBauo- 
Tépots PwvOv ypdupacw 7ous ddovddtov TUTIOUS 


corn Airevoev apudyjAous. pnvder dé 7 TeudOeioa 


emLoTOAT) TH Baotre?: 


“ KdAavos *AdcEdvdpw 


Miro. weiPovoi ce yelpas Kal avaykKnv mpoo- 
pépew ‘Tvddv prroaddous od" év Umvous EWPAKOTES 
Hperepa. eEpya. oohpara, ev yap peToloets EK TOTOU 
els TOTov, wuyas dé ovK dvayKdces Tovety Ga [Lt 
BovAovrat padrAov 7» mAivBovs Kai Evra dwvnv 
adeivat. mip peytotous tots CHou owpao. movous 
Kal d0opav epyalera TovTov brepdvw ypets yuwd- 
pela, Cavres Kardpceba. ovK eott Baoireds ovdeE 
apYwv, os avayKdoe: NuUas Toveiv A fL1) TpOaLpov- 
peBa.. “EAAnvev d€ prrooogous odK e€opotovpcda, 
oooL avTav eis Travipyupw Adyous epehernoay, 
aAAa Adyous epya. Tap tptv dxohovba KQL epyous 
Aoyor Bpayetav? exyovor dvvayiw Kal paKkapioTnTa 


1 MSS. 7rappnoias. 

2 M has Bpaxeis adAAnv. The evidently defective text of 
this sentence must be judged in the light of Ambrose’s para- 
phrase. Ambrose, whose version of the letter in Hp. 37 is 
very close till the end, closes with ‘‘ nobis res sociae verbis 
et verba rebus: res celeres et sermones breves: in virtute 
nobis libertas beata est.’’ From this Cohn suggests after 
Epyous Adyou, (épya pev taxéa Kal Adyor) Bpayeis, GAA’ Exovor 
dvvapuv, x7A. The difficulty I find in this is that it ignores 
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when he failed to persuade him declared that he 
would compel him to follow him. Calanus’s reply 
was as noble as it was apposite. “‘ What shall I be 
worth to you, Alexander, for exhibiting to the Greeks 
if I am compelled to do what I do not wish to do? ”’ 
What a wealth of frankness there is in the words and 
far more of freedom in the thought. But more 
durable than his spoken are his written words and in 
these he set on record clear signs of a spirit which 
could not be enslaved. The letter he sent to Alex- 96 
ander runs thus :— 


** Calanus to Alexander 


Your friends urge you to apply violence and 
compulsion to the philosophers of India. These 
friends, however, have never even in their dreams 
seen what we do. Bodies you will transport from 
place to place, but souls you will not compel to do 
what they will not do, any more than force bricks or 
sticks to talk. Fire causes the greatest trouble and 
ruin to living bodies: we are superior to this: we burn 
ourselves alive.* There is no king, no ruler, who will 
compel us to do what we do not freely wish to do. 
We are not like those philosophers of the Greeks, 
who practise words for a festal assembly. With us 
deeds accord with words and words with deeds. 
Deeds pass swiftly and words have short-lived power : 


* Cf. De Abr. 182, where it is stated that the gymnosophists 
burn themselves at the outset of old age. Calanus is said to 
have ended his life in this way. See App. p. 516. 
Ambrose’s ‘‘ in virtute.”’ I tentatively suggest and have 
translated (épya pev tayéa Kat Adyor) Bpaxetay Exovor dvvayiv 
(aperal juiv) Kat paKxapioTyta Kal edevOepiay trepitroodvTat (this 
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97 KGL eAevbepiav mepiTrovobvTes. . emt 51) 
Tovavr aus ATOPacEat Kal yvepaus dip” ovK dgvov 
to LZnvodvevov emupuvioa, Ort ' OGrrov av dgoKov 
Bamrioat tus mAnpy mvedpatos 7 PBiaoaito TeV 
GTOVOAIwWY OVTLWOdY a.covTa, Spdoat TU TOV dBovdn- 
Ttwv'’; avevdotos yap puxT) Kal GHTTHTOS, NV O 
opbos Adyos Séypact mayious evedpwoe. 

9g XV. Tis 5é omovdaiwy éAevOepias paprupes 
elou TounTat Kal ovyypagets, @v Tats yveopous 
“EAAnves opob Kat BdpBapor oxedov €€ adrov 
oTapyavey EVTpEePOpevor eArvobvTau Ta. 719, Tav 
doov €€ brratiov Tpodys Kal Suaityns ev Tats yvyats 
KEKLBOT)AEUTAL PETAXAPATTOMEVOL TPOS TO SOKLBWOV. 


99 de yodv ofa map’ Evpumidn dynotv 6 ‘HpakdAjs: 


| “‘ wipmpa, kaTae od éuTrAnaOynti jLov 
[461] |“ mipmpa, xdrabe odpras, eumdjoOnré 
mivwy KeAatvov aiwa: mpdobe yap KaTw 
ys elow dotpa yh 7 ave’ els albépa, 
\ A “A A d 
mpw e€ €uob cot OO” anavtioa Adyov.”’ 


A \ ” 4 A \ 4 \ e 4 
T® yap ovTe Owreia péev Kat Kodakeia Kat v70- 
3 e 4 
Kptois, ev ots Adyou yvwpats SvapayovTat, dovdAo- 
mpeméatata, TO 5€ dvd0ws Kal yvyoiws éx Kabapod 
~ ~ e 4 
Tov ouveddTos EAcvbepooTopety evyeveow apmLOoTToOV. 
100 mad tov avTov omovdaioy ody opas, 
4 OA , / > “~ 
OTe OVdE TWAOUpEVos Depatrwr civar SoKel, KaTA- 
4 A a) 
TANTTWY TOds Op@vTas, ws ov pdvov eAEeVMEpos wr 
last is read by two MSS. for aepitowobvres). The similar 
ending of dvvayuw and ypiv would facilitate the loss of aperai 


nuiv. At the same time it is true that the Bpayets of M fits 
better with Ambrose’s “‘ breves.”” See also App. p. 516. 





* Or if Cohn’s reconstruction (see note 2, pp. 64-66) is pre- 
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virtues secure to us blessedness and freedom.’ @ 

Protestations and judgements like these 97 
may well bring to our lips the saying of Zeno: 
‘* Sooner will you sink an inflated bladder than com- 
pel any virtuous man to do against his will anything 
that he does not wish.” For never will that soul 
surrender or suffer defeat which right reason has 
braced with principles firmly held. 

XV. The freedom of the virtuous is also vouched 98 
for by the poets and prose writers, in whose thoughts 
Greeks and barbarians alike are reared almost from 
the cradle, and so gain improvement of character and 
restamp into sterling coin every bit of metal in their 
souls which has been debased by a faulty upbringing 
and mode of life. See, for instance, what Heracles 99 
says in Euripides : 

Burn me, consume my flesh, and drink thy fill 
Of my dark blood ; for sooner shall the stars 


Go ’neath the earth and earth go up to sky 
Ere thou shalt from my lips meet fawning word.? 


For in very truth, fawning and flattery and dis- 
sembling, in which the words are at war with the 
thought, are utterly slavish. But freedom of speech, 
genuine without taint of bastardy, and proceeding 
from a pure conscience, befits the nobly born. 
Again, observe how this same man of 100 
worth, even when put up for sale, seems to be no 
menial, but strikes awe into the beholders, who feel 


ferred, ‘“‘ Our deeds are swift and our words short; but they 
have power, securing for us blessedness and freedom.” For 
the suggested reconstruction translated above see same note. 

> This is the fourth time that this passage is quoted by 
Philo, the other three being Leg. All. iii. 202, De Tos. 78, and 
§ 25 above. On the source of the quotation see App. p. 516. 
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> A A A e 

101 aAAa Kai Seomdrns éadpevos Tod mpiapevov; 6 
A € A , , > a\/ ? 

yoov ‘“Epuns muvOavonevw pev, ef daddAds €otw, 


> , 
QATTOK PLVETQL* 


“nKiota padros, aAAa mav TovvavTiov 

™pOs oXHUa ceuvos Kov TameLWos ovd ayav 
EY e 5 A > \ \ \ 

evoyKos ws av dodAos, adda Kal oToAnv 

9Q 7 A A 7 4 

iddvtt Aapmpos Kai EvAwW SpacTHp.os. 


> \ > > ” 4 > 4 
ovddeis 5° és otKous SeomrdTas dpeivovas 

e A 4 , \ > > ~ 
avTob mpiacbat BovAerat: oé 5° eloopav 
mas Tis Séd0LtKEV. Oupa yap TrUpos yepels, 

A 4 e U4 A > , >) 
tatpos Adovtos ws BAémwv pds éuBodnv. 


clr’ émAéyeu- 


¢ 


$7.9 4 > 7 1 a 
TO y «ldos adTo cou’ KaTnyopet 
aly@vTos, Ws eins av ody Um7}KOOS, 

Tacoew de paAdov 7 *mTdccecbat Oédois.”’ 


102 evret Sé Kal mprapévov Lvr€ws ets aypov eméudOy, 
duederEev Epyos TO THS PUcews adovAwWTOV: TOV [EV 
yap dpiotov Tav eKket Tavpwv Katabdcas Aul 

4 b) A \ > > > , 
mpopacw evwyetto, moAddv 8 oivov eéxdoproas 

103 dBpdov ed pdda Katakdleis jepatilero. YvdAct 
dé adixouevwm Kal dSvoavacyeTodvTt emi Te TH 
BAdByn Kat TH Tot OBeparovTos pabvpia Kal TH 

1 mss. 76 efd0s adrod od (or od). Cohn prints the last two 
words as above, but leaves the equally unmetrical 76 
eidos though he expresses high approval of the correction 
(Elmsley’s) to 76 y’. 
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that he is not only free, but will become the master 
of his purchaser. % Hermes, for example, in answer 101 
to the question whether Heracles is worthless says : 


Worthless ? far from it, quite the contrary: 
His bearing’s dignified, no meanness here, 

Not slave-like overstocked with fat, and look 
How smart his dress—and he can wield a club. 


To which the other replies : 


Who wants to buy a stronger than himself, 
And bring him home as master of the house? 
It fairly frightens one to look at you, 

Eyes full of fire—you look just like a bull 
Watching a lion’s onset. 


Then he continues: 


Your looks alone are evidence enough, 
Though you say nothing, that you won’t obey— 
Giving, not taking, orders is your line. 


And when Syleus after buying him, sent him into his 102 
estate, he showed by his actions that there was 
nothing of the slave in his nature. For he killed the 
finest bull in the stud, nominally as a sacrifice to Zeus, 
and feasted on it, and then brought out a great 
quantity of wine and lying there very comfortably 
drank it in huge draughts. When Svyleus arrived, 103 
very indignant both at the loss of his property, and 
at his servant’s easy-going and excessively disdainful 


¢ This passage from a Satyric drama of Euripides evi- 
dently gives a different version from that in Apollodorus 
ii. 6. 2, in which Heracles having murdered Iphitus has to 
expiate his crime by three years servitude and accordingly 
is sold by Hermes to Omphale. During this servitude he 
kills Syleus, who used to compel strangers to dig in his 

vineyard. See further App. p. 516. 
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A 4 \ 4 A 4 4 
MEPLTTH KaTadpovyce: uNdev TE THS ypoas PATE 
@v empatte petaBadwy evroAudctata dyoat: 

‘ 4 \ 4 > 4 4 

KAOnTL Kal Tiwpev, ev ToUTW Sé jLoU 

\ A b] \ 4 > ? 4 ” ”) 
THhv Tretpav evO0s AdpuPav’, ef Kpetoowv Eon. 


~ S / A nv , > 4 
104 TodTov otv méTepov SobAov 7 KUpLov amropavTéoVv 


[462] 
105 


106 


107 


~ 4 \ / > 4 > \ \ 
Tob Seomdtov, py povov amreAevepidfew adda Kat 
“A > 39 
ETLTAYMATA ETLTATTEW TH KTHOApEeVvW Kal El ady- 
4 4 \ 4 ? \ \ a] \ 
valo. TUTTEW Kal mpoTnAakilew, et d€ Kat PonOods 
emayowTo, TavTas aponv amoAAvval TOAU@VTA; ‘ye- 
2 ; 
Aws obv av ein Kat ddvapia todAAn Ta KaTa TAS 
A > a 
Aeyouéevas vas ypdppata, éredav TH Kal” wv 
ypaderau Trapeunepn oy abevapwrépa Suvaper, Xap- 
TUOLwV dypapov aKupoTepa, B70 Gewr 7) xpovou 7 
edp@Tos «is amav dSiadOapnodpeva. 
> ? A 4 \ A e 4 
XVI. | °AAA’ od xp%, djoet Tis, Tas TOV Ypwwv 
Ul ? > 4 \ \ 
Tapayew els mioTW apeTas: peilouvs yap 7 KaTa 
bd] 4 4 4 ? 4 e A 
avOpwrivnv dvow yevouevovs ’OAvpTriots apurdG- 
ca, puxtns yevéoews, alavdtwv Kail OvnTtav 
> 
avapalevran OTTEPUATWV, emuAaxovras, jplleous 
elk OTs mpooayopevbevras, Tot Ovyntod ptypatos 
b70 Tis adbaprov Hepidos Karaxparnevros, cis 
pndev elvar trapadofov, ei THv én’ adtots dovrctav 
A \ 
texvalovTwy wruywpovv. €oTw Tabra. pn Kal 
> 4 a\ 4 e 93 4 4 h) ~ 
Avagapxos 7 Zivwv 6 ’EAedrns ypwes 7) ex Oedv; 
> > «& e \ , > 4 \ \ v4 
aAN’ Guws bro TUpavvwy WyobJpwv Kal THY Pvow 
A 4 A > 3 a 
muKp@v ete paddov en avtois exOnpiwhévTwr 
4 
oTpeBAovpevon KEeKaLvoupynpevats aikiais, woTrep 
9 > “A 
aAddTpia 7 exXOpadv éemidepdpevor owpata, pada 
~ > “A ~ 
KaTappovnTiKOs jnAdyouv tav PoPepOv. THY yap 
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behaviour, Heracles did not change colour a whit, nor 
make any difference in what he was doing, but said 
with the utmost boldness : 


Lie down and let us drink and have a try 
At once, who’ll do it better, you or I. 


How then must we describe his standing with his 
master? Is he slave or lord, he who dares not only 
to take these liberties, but even to issue orders to his 
owner, ready to beat him and knock him about if he 
shows resistance, or if he calls others to his aid to 
annihilate them altogether! Surely then these title- 
deeds, which record the so-called purchases, are just a 
laughing-stock and a mass of nonsense, when they 
are put out of court by the superior force of those 
against whom they are drawn up, less valid even than 
blank sheets of paper and destined to perish utterly, 
through moths, or time, or mildew. 

XVI. But it is not fair, an objector will say, to cite 
the achievements of the heroes as evidence. They 
have a greatness above human nature ; they vie with 
the Olympians and as inheritors of a mixed parentage, 
a blend of mortal and immortal seed, are rightly 
called demigods, because the mortal ingredient is 
overpowered by the immortal part, so that there is 
nothing extraordinary in their contempt for those 


104 


105 


who plan to enslave them. Be it so! But what of 106 


Anaxarchus or Zeno the Eleatic? Are they heroes 
or the offspring of gods ? Nevertheless in the hands 
of cruel-hearted tyrants, naturally bitter and stirred 
to still greater ferocity by anger with them, though 
racked with strange and ingeniously invented tor- 
tures, they behaved as though the bodies in which 
they lay belonged to strangers or enemies, and with 
high disdain set the terrors of the tormentors at 
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pox eGicavres e€ apyis be ETLOTHUNS EPWTA THS 
prev ™pos Ta 7407 Kowwvias ddioracBar, Trawetas 
de Kal Godias TrepiexeoIaL, LETAVAOTLY eV OWLATOS 
eipydoavto, dpovyce: d€ Kal avdpeia Kal tats aA- 
108 Aaus caeTais oUvotKov anédnvav. Tovyapody 6 pev 
Kpewapevos’ Kal KaTaTewopevos U7rép TOO TL TOV 
appytwv éxAaAjoar, 7upos Kal ovdpov, TOV ev TH 
dvoe. KpataoTatwyv, davels SuvaTwrepos, amoTpa- 
yav Tots ddoto. THY yA@TTav eis Tov BacavioThy 
nHKOVvTioev, iva pnd akwv a Kaddv Hovyalew 
109 pleyEnrau Braobeis. 6 dé TANT iKwTATO elie: 
TTLOGE TOV “Avatdpxou dandy: "Avatapyov yap 

odk av dvvao.” atTar yéuovoat Opdoovs ai 
edToAiat THY Hpwikyv evdyévercay ov peETpiws 
birepBaAAovor,’ Sudte Tots ev TO KA€os ev Tots 
dutevoacw aKovo.ov, TOV O° ev Exovatois apeTais, 

at Tovs addAws xpwuevous afavarilew mredvKact. 
10 «6 XVII. adaoras ofda Kat mayKpatiaotas moA- 
Aaxkis bro diAotipias Kal THs els TO viKaVY OTOVvO|S, 
amayopevovTwy avTois TOV CwudTwv, povn puy7H 
Ovamveovras ETL Kal dvabAobyras, ay eOicavres 
KATAPPOVATUKOS Exe TOV PoPepav eykapTepodow 
LI ax pe Tijs Too tou Tehevrijs. ctr’ olope a TOUS peéev 
GoKyTAs THs ev oWpacw evrovias emBeBnxevar 
pow Oavarov 7 bi eAmida vikns 7H brép Too ph 


1 So mss. except M which has xpivdpevos (so Cohn). 
2 mss. umepBadXovoa. 


¢ The same story is told of Zeno in Diogenes Laertius ix. 
97, and also of Anaxarchus, zbzd. 59. 

> Yor this story see Diogenes Laertius ix. 59, where the 
word for the thing pounded is @vAaxos (“* bag ’’ or “‘ pouch’). 
By this is meant the body as being the bag containing the 
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nought. Tor having inured the soul from the first to 107 
hold aloof through love of knowledge from association 
with the passions, and to cleave to culture and 
wisdom, they set it wandering away from the body 
and brought it to make its home with wisdom and 
courage and the other virtues. So it was that Zeno 108 
when suspended and stretched on the wheel, to make 
him tell something which should not be disclosed, 
showed himself mightier than the strongest things in 
nature, fire and iron. He gnawed off his tongue and 
shot it at the torturer, lest under violence he should 
involuntarily utter what honour would leave un- 
spoken.* Anaxarchus’s speech showed the staunchest 109 
endurance. ‘‘ Pound Anaxarchus’s skin,” he said, 

‘‘ Anaxarchus you cannot pound.”® These examples 

of true courage, full of the spirit of defiance, have a 
value far exceeding the inherited nobleness of the 
heroes. Their glory belongs to their parentage and 

is not of their own volition. The glory of the philo- 
sophers rests upon achievements of virtue, freely 
willed by themselves, and these being what they are, 
immortalize those who practise them in sincerity. 

XVII. I know many cases of wrestlers and pan- 110 
cratiasts so full of ambition and eagerness for victory 
that though their bodies have lost their strength, they 
renew their vigour and continue their athletic efforts 
with nothing to help them but the soul, which they 
have inured to despise terrors, and in this they per- 
severe to their last gasp. Then, if those who exercise 
their bodily vigour have surmounted the fear of death 
whether in the hope of victory or to avoid seeing 
themselves defeated, can we suppose that those 
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soul and doxés here may mean the same rather than the skin 
in the literal sense. 
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@ Jl. vi. 407. 
» 4.e. Antigonus Doson, who conquered Sparta 221 s.c. 
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who drill the invisible mind within them, the veritable 
man, housed within the form which the senses per- 
ceive,—those who train it with words of philosophy 
and deeds of virtue will not be willing to die for their 
freedom and so complete their appointed pilgrimage 
with a spirit that defies enslavement! It is told of 112 
two athletes in a sacred contest how possessed of 
equal strength, each offensive taken by the one 
returned in equal measure by the other, they never 
flagged until both fell dead. “ Ah! then thy own 
prowess will destroy thee,’ ® are words which will 
apply to such as these. Surely then if to die for a 113 
garland of wild olive or parsley is a glory to the rivals 
in the arena, a far greater glory is it to the wise to 
die for freedom, the love of which stands in very 
truth implanted in the soul like nothing else, not as a 
casual adjunct but an essential part of its unity, and 
cannot be amputated without the whole system being 
destroyed as the result. Students who investigate 114 
examples of high excellence sing the praises of the 
Laconian boy, to whom race or his own nature gave 
a spirit which would not brook enslavement. Carried 
into captivity by one of Antigonus’s ? people, he sub- 
mitted to such tasks as became a freeman, but stood 
out against those of a slavish kind, declaring that he 
would not be aslave. And although by reason of his 
tender years he had not received the solid nutrition 
of the laws of Lycurgus, yet from his mere taste of 
them, he judged that death was a happier lot than 
his present valueless life, and despairing of ransom 
gladly put an end to himself.° There is also the story 115 


¢ The same story is told by Sen. Ep. 77 with the same 
moral. According to Seneca he killed himself by knocking 
his head against the wall. 
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* No reference is given for this story. Dardania is 
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of the Dardanian women taken prisoners by the 
Macedonians, how holding slavery to be the worst 
disgrace they threw the children which they wete 
nurturing into the deepest part of the river, exclaim- 
ing, “ You at least shall not be slaves but ere you 
have begun your life of misery shall cut short your 
destined span and pass still free along the final road 
which all must tread.’”’* Polyxena, too, is described 116 
by the tragedian Euripides as thinking little of death 
but much of her freedom when she says: 


Willing I die, that none may touch my flesh— 
For I will give my throat with all my heart. 
In heaven’s name let me go free, then slay me 
That I may die still free.® 


XVIII. Then can we suppose that while 117 
women and lads, the former endowed by nature with 
little sense, the latter at so insecure an age, are 
imbued with so profound a love of liberty, that to save 
themselves from losing it they seek death as eagerly 
as if it were immortality—can we suppose, I say, that 
those who have drunk deep of wisdom undiluted can 
be anything but free—those who bear within them a 
well-spring of happiness in the high courage which 
no malignant force has. ever yet subdued because 
sovereignty and kingship is its everlasting heritage ? 

Indeed we hear of whole populations 118 
voluntarily suffering annihilation to safeguard their 
liberty and at the same time their good faith to dead 
benefactors. Such is the story told of the Xanthians 
in recent years. When one of the assassins of Julius 
Caesar, namely Brutus, marched with an army 


apparently a vague term for part of Mysia (Dictionary of 
Geography). 
& Hecuba 548 ff. 
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* The story is told at length by Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 


76-80. 
’ The first of these stories about Diogenes, §§ 121 and 122, 
does not appear to be referred to elsewhere. Of the re- 
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against them, what they feared was not the sack of 
their city, but enslavement to a murderer, who had 
killed his own leader and benefactor, for Caesar had 
been both to him. As long as they could they fought 119 
on and at first made a powerful defence, and while 
their numbers were gradually wasting away they still 
held out. But when their whole strength was spent, 
they drove their women and parents and children each 
to their several homes and there slaughtered them, 
and after piling the bodies in a heap fired it and slew 
themselves upon it, thus completing their allotted 
term as free men inspired by a free and noble resolu- 
tion.* Now these to escape the merciless cruelty of 120 
tyrannical enemies chose death with honour in pre- 
ference to an inglorious life, but others whom the 
circumstances of their lot permitted to live, endured 
in patience, imitating the courage of Heracles, who 
proved himself superior to the tasks imposed by 
Eurystheus. ® Thus it was with the cynic 121 
philosopher Diogenes. So great and lofty was his 
spirit, that when captured by robbers, who grudgingly 
provided him with the barest. minimum of food, still 
remained unmoved by his present position and had 
no fear of the cruelty of those who held him in their 
power. “It is surely very preposterous,”’ he said, 
‘“ that while sucking pigs and sheep when they are 
going to be sold are fed up with greater care to make 
them fat and well favoured, man the best of animals 
should be reduced to a skeleton by want of food and 
partees in § 123 the first is given in Diogenes Laertius vi. 29 
and in another setting zbid. 74. The second repartee seems 
to be another form of that recorded in Diogenes Laertius vi. 
74, where speaking of a certain Xeniades (elsewhere described 


as a profligate), he said to the auctioneer “sell me to him, for 
he needs a master.” 
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1 So Cohn with M. The other mss. vary between od Avzrov- 
wévov 6vTOS, od zovov AvToupevou dvros and ov pdvov Avrovpevov. 
Cohn’s theory that the first form of these arose by mistaking 
the x of ody for A, and that the others were later developed 
out of it, is probably right. 

2 Cohn, who prints ed¢’ 7 for ed’ ofs, regards the passage or 
at least éxeyerpias to be corrupt. I do not feel sure of this. 
The word is used coupled with ddea and aveos in De Cher. 
92 and De Sac. 23 and below, § 148. In De Conf. 165, 
where see note, we have 7 rod dtapapravew éexeyerpia. The 
extension of the word from a situation where restraint is 
removed to unrestrainedness as a quality in a man is not 
great. It would be difficult however to fit it in with ed’ #, 
unless it meant that the others were frightened at his cheeki- 
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constant privations and so fetch a lower price.”’"* He 122 
then received adequate allowances of food and when 

he was about to be brought to market with the other 
captives, he first sat down and took his dinner in the © 
highest spirits, and gave some of it to those near him. 

To one of them who could not resign himself,’ and, 
indeed, was exceedingly dejected, he said, “ Stop this 
repining and make the best of things, for 


E’en fair-haired Niobe took thought for food 
Though she had lost twelve children in the halls— 
Six daughters and six sons in prime of youth.” ¢ 


Then when one of the prospective purchasers asked 123 
him what he was skilled at, he said with all boldness 
“at ruling men,” a reply which, showing freedom, 
nobility, and natural kingliness, was clearly dictated 
by the soul within him. Again we find him with his 
wonted licence making witticisms out of a situation 
which filled the others with melancholy and dejec- 
tion. It is said, for instance, that looking at one of 124 
the purchasers, an addict to effeminacy, whose face 
showed that he had nothing of the male about him, 
he went up to him and said, “‘ You should buy me, for 


@ See on § 37. 

® Or perhaps “‘ could not bring himself to accept the food,” 
which fits in better with the Homeric quotation. Cf. ody 
tréuewav tas Swpéas “they scorned to accept the gifts’’ 
(quoted by L. & S. rev. from Isoc. iv. 94). 

¢ Jl. xxiv. 602 ff. 


ness, and I have adopted é¢’ ofs (M) which has at least as 
good authority. We might expect 7a éd’ ofs, but compare 
7H Kal’ dv ypaderat Suvape, § 104. The most questionable 
thing about the interpretation which I have given is that 
it assumes that the middle érpazero can be used transitively, 
and though zpézew and tpézecfa are in some ways inter- 
changeable, I have not found any exact parallel. 
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* This phrase is difficult. The sense given to dcya in the 
translation, by which “‘ without”’ is extended to mean “ not 
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you seem to me to need a husband,” whereat the 
person concerned conscience-stricken into shame sub- 
sided, and the others were amazed at the courage and 
the aptness of the sally. Must we apply the term 
slavery to such as him, or any other word but liberty, 
over which irresponsible domination has no power ? @ 
His freedom of speech was emulated by 125 
Chaereas, a man of culture. When he was living in 
Alexandria by Egypt, he once incurred the anger of 
Ptolemy, who threatened him in no mild terms. 
Chaereas considering that his own natural freedom 
was not a whit inferior to the other’s kingship replied: 


Be King of Egypt ; I care not for you— 
A fig for all your anger.? 


For noble souls, whose brightness the greed of fortune 126 
cannot dim, have a kingly something, which urges 
them to contend on an equal footing with persons of 
the most massive dignity and pits freedom of speech 
against arrogance. A story is told of 127 
Theodorus * surnamed the atheist, that when he had 
been banished from Athens and had joined Lysi- 
machus, his flight was brought up against him by a 
person of authority, who recited the circumstances 
which caused it and declared that he had been ejected 
after being condemned as an atheist and corrupter of 


subject to,” is not natural. diya is often used by Philo to 
introduce some additional statement and possibly that may 
be the meaning here, 7.e. “‘ not to say absolute sovereignty,” 
referring of course to the sovereignty of the sage described 
by Diogenes Laertius vii. 122 as apxy7 avumevOuvos. The 
natural translation “freedom but not irresponsible sove- 
reignty’’ (so Mangey ‘‘ nudam libertatem imperio pleno 
destitutam ’’) seems impossibly pointless. 

> 11.1. 180 f. (Mupptddvecow for Adyumrioow in the original). 

¢ Tor Theodorus see App. p. 517. 
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1 Cohn and Mangey are no doubt right in expunging the 
negative. For though it would make sense as ‘** IT was not 
banished, but removed by divine agency ”’ (see end of § 130), 
the comparison ‘with Heracles who was ejected and the 
versions of the story given by Diogenes Laertius ii. 102 and 
Plutarch (De Exil. 16), both of whom make him answer the 
question ‘* Were you banished ?”’ in the affirmative, show that 
ovx Should be omitted. 

2 So three mss. The others ’A@jvas, which Cohn prints. 
Whether he intended to insert 7 cand omitted it by inadvert- 
ence I do not know. As it stands, it seems to me quite 
impossible. 
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youth. “I was ejected,” he answered, “but I 
shared that fortune with the son of Zeus Heracles, 


for he was thrown overboard by the Argonauts, not 128 


for any wrongdoing, but because he himself alone 
was freight ¢ and ballast enough to overload the vessel, 
and made his fellow sailors afraid that it would be 
water-logged. And I, too, changed my residence? for 
this reason, because the politicians at Athens were 
unable to keep pace with the loftiness and magnitude 
of my intellect ; also I was the object of envy.”” When 
Lysimachus put the further question, “ Was it then 
for envy that you were ejected ?”’ he answered, “‘ No, 
not through envy but because of the transcendence 
of my natural gifts which the country could not hold. 
For just as when Semele, while carrying Dionysus, 
was unable to bear the weight till the time appointed 
for her delivery, and Zeus in consternation pulled out 
the fruit of her womb in a premature stage of being 
and made it rank equal to the celestial gods, so it was 
with me: my country was too small to hold such a 
mass of philosophical thinking, and some lower or 
higher deity dislodged me and resolved to trans- 
plant me to a place more favoured by fortune than 
Athens.” 

XIX. The freedom of the wise like all other human 
good gifts may be seen exemplified also in the irra- 


@ Cf.§41. The general meaning of mAjpwya as a nautical 
term is ‘* the crew,”’ 2.e. not a dead-weight, but the human 
‘complement ”’ as in § 142, but this does not suit the context 
here, and not very well in § 41, and as the two passages 
cannot be dissociated, it seems better to assume that in both 
cases the meaning is “‘ freight ” or ‘‘ cargo.” 

> Or perhaps ‘‘ was made to leave my home,” peravéorny 
having the passive sense which the uncompounded verb 
often has. 
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Cows Trapadei’ypata oxoT@v av Tis evpoL. ot yoov 
aAekTpudves ovTws ciwOact diroxwdtvws aywvile- 
aba, wore brép Tob py el€ar Kal mapaywpjoa, 
Kav yTTa@VTaAL Tails Suvdpeouw, oby HTTWpEvot Tats 

132 evToAmiats ape davarov Trapapevovow. 6 ouvibarv 
MiAridéins 0 TOV "AOnvaiev oTpaTnyds, Hviica Boa- 
odes 6 Ilepodv dmacav THv axkunv THs *Aoias 
dvaoTyoas pupidote moddais dueBawev emi rh 
Edpwianv, ws davapracwyv attoBoel tHv “EAAdéa, 
cuvayaywv év T@ Travabynvaik@ tTovs cuppdayous 
dpvidwy ayadvas énéderEe, Adyou TavTos SvvaTw- 
Tépav vmoAapBavwv eceacbar THv Sia THS TovavTnSs 
opews mrapaxehevaw* Kal yreopns ovy jpapre. 

133 Jeacdpevor yap TO TAnrucov Kal Pidoriov ax pe 
Tedeuriis € ev addyots a anrryTov, dprdcavres * TO. oma, 
mpos TOV m0AEmov apynoay, ws exOpaiv dywviov- 
JLevol TwpAcL, TpavpaTwv Kal opayav ddoyodvres, 
birep TOO Kal amrofavevtes ev eAcvOepw yoov 7@ rijs 
maT pisos edader Taphvac. TmpoTpomrhs: yap €ts 
Bedriwow ovdEV OUTWS aiTLOV, WS 7 TAV apave- 

134 oTépwv eAmidos peilwv xarépbucts. Tob O€ TeEpt 
Tovs opvilas evaywviov pépvntar Kal 6 TpayLKos 
"Iwv dua TovTwY 


66 9Q9 ~ \ aA 4 > 
ovd 6 ye Opa TuTEis Supvets Te KOpas Em- 


Adberar adkas, 
aAd’ dAvyodpavéewy Ployydlerau: 
Qavarov 8° 6 ye dovAoatvas mpoBéBovre.”’ 


A > A / +7 ? b) 4 
135 ToUs obv Godods Ti oiducOa odK aopeveoTata dov- 
/ 3 / VA A \ ~ 
Neias avTixatadrdEeabar teAcuTHv; Tas dé TeV 
véwy Kat eddvav ubvyas dp ovK dromov Aéyeuw 
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tional animals. Thus cocks are wont to fight with 
such intrepidity that rather than yield and withdraw, 
though outdone in strength yet not outdone in cour- 
age they continue fighting until they die. This 
Miltiades, the general of the Athenians, had ob- 
served, and when the Persian king having pressed 
into the ranks all the flower of Asia crossed into 
Europe with many myriads, thinking to seize Greece 
without a struggle, Miltiades collected his fellow 
soldiers at the Panathenaea and showed them some 
cocks fighting, holding that the spectacle would speak 
with a persuasion which no words could have. His 
judgement did not err, for when they saw this invin- 
cible gallantry and endurance asserting itself even to 
death in irrational creatures, they seized their arms 
and rushed to war, where the rivals against whom 
they were matched would be the bodies of the foes, 
and recked not of the wounds nor of the slaughter in 
their hope to secure that if they fell at least their 
native soil in which they lay would still be free. For 
nothing so creates an impulse to do better, as that 
those of less repute than ourselves should rise to 
heights of achievement beyond our expectation. 
Cock-fighting is also mentioned by the Tragedian lon? 
in these words : 


Battered his body and blind on eye 
He rallies his courage, and faint, still crows, 
For death he prefers to slavery. 


Why then should we suppose that the wise would not 
most gladly choose death rather than slavery? Is it 
not against all reason that the souls of the young and 
highly gifted should be worsted in the contests of 


@ See App. p. 517. 
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év dOAous aperns opvidwy éAatrotoba: Kai ports 
dépec$ar Ta SevTepeta; 

Kai pv obd” éxeivd tis TOV emi Bpaxd tratdeias 
dabaevoy ayvoel, OTL Kanov pev mpéiy po edevbepia, 
a.ioX pov de Sovieia, Kal ore 70, pev KaAa TpdcEoTt 
tois ayabois, ta 8 aloxpa tots davdAois: ef 
dv évapyéorata mapiotarat TO pyTe TWA TOV 
otovdaiwy dodAov elvar, Kav pupio. Ta SEeoTTOT@V 
ovpPoda TMpopepovres eTAVATELVWVTAL, pyre Tay 
adpovewy eAevOepor, Kav Kpotoos 7 Midas 7) 6 peyas 
BaotAeds av Tvyyavn* XX. | To dé 
EXevfepias prev aoldunov KdAdos Sovdeias bé ema- 
patov aioxos bo tav TmaXdaoTépwv Kal TroAvypo- 
vuwtépwv Kal ws ev Ovytots abavatwr, ois Béuts 
3 A / 4 \ 3 “A A 4 
aibevdetv, 7éAEwv Te Kal €Ovav paptupetrar. BovdAat 
Te yap Kal exkAnoia Kal” ExdoTnv oyedov Huepav 
aBpoilovrar mepit Tivos paAAov 7 édevOepias mrap- 
ovons pev BPeBawwoews, ef 5° amein, KTHOEWS; 1) 
S° “EAAG \ Ul \ “0 4 \ 

as kal BapBapos cata €Ovn orac.dlovor Kat 

A > \ U 4 @ \ 4 \ 
moAenotow aet Ti BovAdpevat 6 TL pn SovAciav prev 
> 4 > Ul \ A \ 
amodudpacKery, eAevUepiav de mrepumoveto Gan ; 610 
Kav Tats paxous 7 Aoyayav Kal Tak vopyav Kal 
oTparnyay peyiorTn Tmapaxéevous 70 €oTl' “ Ka- 
K@v To PapvTatov, dvdpes ovppayor, SovdActav 
emipepopevyy amwowpela: tod KadXiotov TaV eV 


@ §§ 137-143. In these sections Philo seems to abandon 
his theory and to accept the common conception of freedom 
and slavery. The slavery which the generals declare to be 
the worst of evils, which incapacitated for admission to the 
religious functions at Athens, and for service on the Argo, 
is according to the doctrine which the treatise preaches not 
Slavery to the wise. It may perhaps be said that if freedom 
is admitted to be excellent, freedom in the philosophical sense 
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virtue by birds and take only the second place and 
that barely ? 

This too is a truth well known to everyone who 136 
has taken even a slight hold of culture, that freedom 
is an honourable thing, and slavery a disgraceful 
thing, and that honourable things are associated with 
good men and disgraceful things with bad men. 
Hence, it clearly follows that no person of true worth 
is a slave, though threatened by a host of claimants 
who produce contracts to prove their ownership, nor 
is any fool a free man, even though he be a Croesus 
or a Midas or the Great King himself. 
XX. * And this doctrine that freedom is glorious and 137 
honourable, slavery execrable and disgraceful, is at- 
tested by cities and nations, which are more ancient, 
more permanent, and, as far as mortals may be, 
immortal, and for immortals it is a law of their being 
that their every word is true. The senates and 138 
national assemblies meet almost every day to discuss 
more than anything else how to confirm their free- 
dom if they have it, or to acquire it if they have it 
not. The Greek and the outside world are per- 
petually engaged in feuds and wars, nation against 
nation, and with what object save to escape from 
slavery and to win freedom? And so on the battle- 139 
field, the commanders of armies and regiments and 
companies couch their exhortations to their men 
mainly in this form. ‘ Fellow soldiers, slavery is the 
most grievous of evils. Let us repel its assault. 


is still more excellent—that the exclusion of slaves in the 
ordinary sense from the Athenian celebrations and from the 
Argo did incidentally teach the lesson that the “ free ’? might 
carry out menial duties without loss of true freedom. But 
those ideas are only just hinted at. The real argument is 
resumed in § 144. 
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> A , > AG > , \ , 
avOpwros ayaa, eAcvbepias, iy Tmepidwper. 
7e° €oTiv apxy) Kal myn THS evdapiovias, ad’ As 
at Kata Epos péovow wpenerat. 616 
) “EAAY depKe dud 
po. Soxodow ot THV nvwv o€vdepKéotato. did- 
>A@ A 4 \ > > A , nv > 
vovav “A@nvator—ormep yap év odfadu@ Kopyn 7 ev 
t lon > , a > 9 € , > ~ \ > \ 
yuxy Aoytopos, TovT’ ev “EAAdde “AOHvar—rnv ent 
Tats Lepvats Weats topmv orav oréAAwor, SobAov 
} , > 4, A 4 > \ 5 ? 
pndeva mpootapadayBavew To trapamav, aAAa be 
éAevbdpwv ExaoTa TOV vevomiopevwv avdpOv Te Kal 
yuvaika@v emitedciv, Kal ody olwv av TUxn, adda 
Biov eCnAwKdtwv averiAnntov: émet Kal Ta mpods 
THv é€opTHY Téwpata TaV edyBwv ot SoKLLwWTATOL 
GiToTrovotot, mpos evdokias Kal TYyuLhs, OmeEp éoTi, 
Thv omypeciav TWWepevor. mpw@nv broKpiT@v Tpa- 
ywolav emoekvupevwy Kat ta trap’ EKdpumidyn 
Tpiwetpa SueEidvtTwy éexeiva 


¢ 


¢ b) 4 \ ” \ ” 
TovAEvOepov yap Gvoya mravTos ak.ov, 
nv , > 4\> , 9) 
Kav opixp exn Tis, peyad’ exew vouilérw, 


\ A 4 s > 9 ” A e. 9 
tovs Jearas amavtas eldov em aKpwv Tod@v br 
Ul aA , 
extrAngews avaoravTras Kal dwvais peiloor Kal 
, > , ” ~ 
éxPonjceow emaddAnAots Emaiwvov pev THS yvwpns, 
émawov O€ Kal TOU ToLnTOD avVvElpovTas, Os ov 
, \ > , ” > \ \ ” 
povov tHv édevfepiav epyois aAAa Kal Tovvoua 
auTns eceuvuvev. ayapar kal tTHv “ApyovauTdr, 
a 4 > , 2 30 \ r , } 4 
ot ovptrav amédyvav eAcvOepov TO TAHpwpa pyndéva 
A , A 
Unde TOV Els avayKatas bmynpeotas mpocepevot dod- 
> \ > , > , > ~ , 
Nov, adeAdyv EAcvbepias adbrovpyiav ev TH ToTE 
* According to Cohn, Demeter and Persephone, but see 
App. p. 517. 
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Freedom is the noblest of human blessings ; let us 
not suffer it to be lost. Freedom is the source and 
fountain of happiness and from it flow all particular 
benefits.” | This I think is the reason why 140 
the Athenians, the keenest in intelligence among the 
Greeks—for Athens is in Greece what the pupil is in 
the eye and the reason in the soul—when they cele- 
brate the procession in honour of the Venerable 
Goddesses,* admit no slave to the company, but 
employ free men and women to carry out all the 
solemnities, and these not chosen at haphazard, but 
such as have earnestly pursued a blameless life. On 
the same principle, the cakes for the feast are made 

by the youths who have best passed their test, and 
they consider this service to be an honour and glory 

as indeed it is. A short time ago, when some players 141 
were acting a tragedy, and reciting those lines of 
Euripides, 

The name of freedom is worth all the world ; 
If one has little, let him think that much,?® 


I saw the whole audience so carried away by 
enthusiasm that they stood upright to their full 
height, and raising their voices above the actors, 
burst into shout after shout of applause, combining 
praise of the maxim with praise of the poet, who 
glorified not only freedom for what it does, but 
even its name. I also admire the Argonauts, who 142 
made their crew consist entirely of the free and 
admitted no slave, not even those who would do 
the necessary menial labours, welcoming personal 
service in these circumstances as the sister of 


» Part of four lines quoted by Stobaeus from the Auge of 
Euripides. 
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143 dovracapevwv. el d€ Kal TOLNTAls mpocexXe avoVv 
—dia Ti d€ ov péAAopev; TaidevTal yap odTOL ye 
Tod ovptavtos Biov, Kabdmep dia yovets matdas 
Kat odToL ONocia Tas TOAELS Gwppovilovres—, OVO 
» “Apyw vavapxyotvros *Idcovos emétpemev ém- 
[468] Baivew oikérais, peporpapyevyn | puyts Kat Aoyropod, 
duos ovoa pireAcvbepos. bev kai 6 Atoyvdos ém” 
avTys elie: 
‘aod 8 éotiv “Apyots tepdv, atdacov,’ EvAov;”’ 
144 “Emxavardoewv Sé Kai amedv, ds oaodots av- 
dpdow emavaretvovtar Kal ameiAobot Ties, NKLOTA 
dpovtiotéov Kai Ta Opota AeKTéov *“Avtiyevida TO 
avAnTh. Kal yap exeivov gaow, ered Tis TOV 
avritéxveyv opytabets eimev “ wrijcopai oe,” Babe? 
Oe dava: “ Kayw Tovyapoby didakw oe avdciv.” 
145 a€tov obv Kal T@ oTovdaiw mpos pév TOV ExovTA 
wvyntiKas A€yew: “ cwhpoovvnv dpa avadvday- 
Oyon,”’ mpos d€ Tov amedobvta duyyv: “‘ méoa yA 
146 Lou TraTpis,” mpos dé Tov xpnuatwy Cyuiav: “ apKei 
petpia Biota fou,” mpos de Tov TrAnyas 7 Bavaro 


ve 
1 mss. avdacat or avdace or (M) dary (sic). For the sug- 
gestion avdjev see note a. 


* This refers to the legend that Athena fitted into the prow 
of the Argo a speaking (dwvjev) timber from the oak at 
Dodona. See Apollodorus i. 9. 19 who mentions two of its 
utterances, one being the complaint that Heracles overloaded 
it referred to in § 128. The quotation from Aeschylus, at any 
rate as punctuated by Cohn and translated above, does not 
seem very apposite. As avdacov has no ms. authority (see 
note 1), the correction avdjev or adddev seems probable 
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freedom. And if we are justified in listening to 143 


the poets,—and why should we not, since they are 
our educators through all our days, and as parents in 
private life teach wisdom to their children, so do they 
in public life to their cities—if I say we believe them, 
even the Argo, which captained by Jason was endowed 
with soul and reason, a sentient being filled with love 
of freedom, would not let bond servants board her. 


So Aeschylus says of her : 
Where is the sacred bark of Argo? Speak. 


The menacing gestures and speeches with which 
some people threaten the wise should be treated 
with little respect and meet with a reply like that 
of Antigenidas, the flute-player. When a rival pro- 
fessional said to him in anger, “I'll buy you,’’ he 
answered him with great irony,? “Then I'll teach you 
to play.”’ So then, too, the man of worth may say 
to his prospective purchaser, “Then you will have 
lessons in self-control.’”’ If one threatens him with 
banishment, he can say, “Every land is my native 
country ’’°; if with loss of money, ‘A moderate 
livelihood suffices me’’@; if the threat takes the 


unless Nauck’s objection that the word would not be used 
in iambics precludes it. If avéacov is retained I should 
prefer to translate ‘‘ Where is it (or he)? Speak, holy bark 
of Argo.” 

> Or ‘‘ very wittily ” or “‘ very good-naturedly.” I have 
discussed the meaning of this phrase in a note on De Jos. 
168, vol. vi. p. 602. Antigenidas was a famous Theban 
musician, about the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 

¢ Perhaps a reminiscence of the line by an unknown author 

T®@ yap Kad@s mpacoovTt maoa yi Tatpis, 

though the meaning of this is not what is intended here. 

4 A fragment of Euripides (lyrical, whence the form fBiora 
for -7)), and continuing owdpovos tpamelns. 
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eTravatewvopevov? “‘ ov poppodAvTTeTai pe Tatra, 
ovo elul TUKT@Y H TAyKpaTLaoTa@V €AdTTWwY, oi- 
TWVES Gpavpa elowAa apeTHs Op@vrTes, ATE CWLATWY 
avTo Hovov eveEiav dvarrovioavres, eKarepa Thy- 
TUK@S UTO[LEVOVGLY’ O ‘yap TYE pov OWMLATOS EV EpLol 
voos avd peta, Tovwleis ovTw odddpa vevevpwrat, 


3 

ws éeravw maons aAynddvos totacba dSvvacbar.’ 

XXI. [®vAaxréov ody tov tovodrov Ofpa avAAapBavew, 6s odK 
> \ A > ‘ ‘ ” 4 n 4 Ul \ ‘ 
aAknv povov adda Kal div doBepos dv tO dvodAwrov Kal py 
evkatappovnrov deixvuTat. | 

> V4 4 li > ~ A 

Aoviia tomwv moddaKis olkeT@v Tots KaTa- 


devyovow aderav Kal eKeyxelpiav ws icoTipois Kal 
iooteAdot TrapéoxeTo* Kal Tovs EK TpOTaTTWY Kal 
TOV dvw Tpoyovwv KaTa Tia ovyyeviKny Svadoyny 
maAaodovAous éoTw ideiv, 6tav év lepois tkéTat 
kabélwrrar, pera maons adeias €Acvdepootopodv- 
Tas. elot &° ol Kal Tots KTHNOapevols oOvK €& toov 
povov aAAa Kal €k moAAot Tob TEpiovTos edTOVWS 
dpa Kal Katadpovytinds Suadépovrar mept TeV 
dukaiwv: os fev yap 6 TOD avveLdoTos EAEyxos, KAY 
dow evratpioa, mépuKxe SovdAodabat, ot Sé THY TOD 
owpatos ddevav €K THs TEepl Tov Tdomov acvAias 
meTroptopevot uyhs, nv 6 Geos Ek TaVTwWY axEipw- 


Tov édnusovpynoev, eActOepa Kai evyev} opddpa 


¢ That this section makes impossible nonsense here is 
obvious. Massebieau propounded the theory that §§ 32-40 
should be transferred to after § 146 and followed by § 147. 
While the relevance of §§ 32-40 as it stands is not very 
clear, it seems to me they would be still more intrusive here. 
And what connexion has § 147 with § 40? In § 40 lions are 
said to be really the masters of their owners and the moral 
deduced is that still more is the wise man master in the true 
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form of blows or death, he can say, ‘‘ These bugbears 
do not scare me; I am not inferior to boxers or 
pancratiasts, who though they see but dim shadows 
of true excellence, since they only cultivate robust- 
ness of body, yet endure both bravely. For the 
mind within me which rules the body is bv 
courage so well-braced and nerved, that it can 
stand superior to any kind of pain.”’ 

XXI. [We must be careful, therefore, not to take a wild 147 
beast of this kind, which displays not only strength, but by 
the terrors of its appearance, its invincible and formidable 
nature. | ¢ 

Places which serve as sanctuaries often provide the 148 


bond servants who take refuge in them with the same 
security and licence of speech as if they enjoyed 
equal rights and privileges with the rest. And one 
may see those whose servitude is immemorial handed 
down from their great-grandfathers and earlier 
ancestors by a kind of family succession, talking freely 
with complete fearlessness, when sitting in temples as 
suppliants. Some even show not mere equality but 149 
great superiority in the energy and disdain with which 
they dispute questions of justice with their owners. 
For while the owners however highly born may well 
become as slaves through the conscience which con- 
victs them, the suppliants, who are provided with 
bodily security by the inviolability of the place, 
exhibit in the soul, which God created proof against 
all that could subdue it, characteristics of freedom 


sense. ‘To follow by a warning against buying lions would 
be utterly inept. By what accident it got inserted here, it 
is useless guessing. But probably it belongs to some dis- 
quisition in which harbouring passions is compared to 
keeping wild beasts (cf. De Praem. 88). Such a disquisition 
might well have found a place in the twin treatise “ that every 
fool is a slave.” 
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150 dvapatvovow 791: el py) Atav ovTw Tis EOTLW dAo- 
yioTos, WS ywpla pev Aépoous alrva Kal Tappyotas 
droAapBavew elvat, TO de TOV OvTWY Jeoeweorarov, 

[469] GpeTHv, pagent, du qv Kal tots | Xeptous Kal Tots 
aAdows doa Ppovyjoews peTexeL TO lepompemres ey- 

151 ywerar. Kal pv tots pev eis aavrAovs TdomoVUs 
Katagevyouow, &€K pdvev TOV TOTWY Tre puTremoun~ 
Levois aoddrevav, ex puplwv d.AAcov dyeny tous 
coup BEeByke yeoGat, wpe YUVOLKOS, a8okias TEK- 
vwv, €pwros amarns, Tots dé els dpeTny WOTTEp Els 
axafaiperov Kat epupvoratov Tetyos adoyetv BAn- 
patwv, Ov at epedpeiar Tov Tabav Badovor Kal 

152 Togevouor. TavTH Ts meppay|Levos Th Suvapet 
pera Tappnatas av elmo, Ott ot prev adAdAou mpos 
TOV TYXOVTWY dAloKOVTAL, 


rT a my 2 a») \ \ \ 66 \ 
EYVW €UQAUTOV KAaTQ TOV TPAYLKOV KQL 


4 
Kvew ériorapat, 
” > e 4 3 ~ 4 
apxew & opoiws, TapeTH oTalucdpevos 
Ta TavTa.” 


153 A€yerat yodv 6 IIpunveds Bias azevdobvr7, Kpotow 
para KatadpovntiKds avratreiAjoa emecbiew TaV 
Kpoppvwv, aivitrduevos TO KAalew, eel SdKpva 

154 Kwet 7) Kpopptwv Bo@ots. otTws ot aodot Pact- 
AuKwTEpov ovdev apeThs vopilovtes, Tod Biov 





¢ The argument seems to be “ bodily immunity may put 
the philosophical slave on an equal footing, but only spiritual 
freedom would give the superiority in discussion.” It would 
be clearer if zéow ranted eAevepoarounoe 6 aogos (a sugges- 
tion mentioned by Cohn) was inserted before e¢ 7}, but it is 
not necessary. 

> doovyoews has not been questioned, but seems to me 
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and high nobility.* It must be so, for who could be 150 
so exceedingly unreasonable as to think that while 
places produce courage and free speaking, this does 
not extend to the most God-like thing existing, 
virtue, through which both places and everything 
else which participates in wisdom ° acquires sanctity ? 
And indeed those who take refuge in sacrosanct 15] 
localities and owe their security to the localities only, 
turn out to be in bondage to numberless other con- 
siderations, such as a wife seduced by gifts,° children 
fallen into disgrace, betrayal in love matters. But 
those who take refuge in virtue, as in an indestruct- 
ible and impregnable fortress, disregard the darts 
and arrows aimed at them by the passions which 
stalk them. Fortified by this power, a man may say 152 
freely and boldly, ‘‘ While all others are the victims 

of chance circumstances, I can say with the tragic 
poet : 

Myself I can obey and can command. 
I measure all things by the rule of virtue.” ¢ 

Thus Bias of Priene is said to have retorted very dis- 153 
dainfully to the threats of Croesus,’ by bidding him 
eat onions, a phrase which means “ go weep, ’ because 
eating onions sets the tears running. In this spirit 154 
the wise who hold that nothing is more royal than 
virtue, the captain whom they serve as soldiers 


hardly possible, at any rate if rots dAAos is retained. What 
is wanted is something to indicate the sacrosanctity which 
altars, vessels and the like share with sanctuaries (? 60° ad- 
vepwooews). 

¢ If this is the meaning. So Mangey ‘uxore corrupta,”’ 
but the phrase seems strange. 

¢ Source unknown, thought by Nauck to be Furipides. 

¢ According to Diog. Laert. i. 83 it was said to Halyattes 
the father of Croesus. 
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a A e , 
TavTos avtois Tafiapyel, Tas aAAwY HyEepovias ws 
daynKkowy ov dSediacr. aap’ 6 Tovs duxdvous Kal 
; . A Wd > , ” > , 
doAepovs admacw ovoyalew Bos avedevbdpous Te 
155 Kal SovAompemeis. fev Kakeiva ed TEedwvyTat: 


‘ ovmote SovAein Kepadn ed0eia méduxev, 
3 > oA / b) , A ” 9) 
GAN’ atet oxoAun, Kadyéeva Aokov exer. 


A A / A , A > A oy 
TO yap mAdy.ov Kat mroKiAov Kat amatynXov 780s 
> 4 7 >) A A >) A A ” 
ayevéoTatov, Womep Cevyevés) TO €dOd Kal amdAa- 
4‘ 93 v4 / 4 A 
oTov Kal avUTrovAov, Acywv BovAedpact Kai BovAev- 
156 wdtwy Adyous ovvaddevTwv. agvov oe 
- KatayeAdy t&v émevdav amaddaydou SeorotiKhs 
KTHoews eAcvbepwOAvat vourlovTwr: olKkéTar peév 
A >) 42)? e / a“ > v4 > 4 
yap ovKe? opoiws Cav) elev ot ye adewpévor, 
‘N ~ / 
dodAo. S5é€ Kal paotiyiar mavTes, braKovovTes oOvK 
2 4, « AY Nn Ss A , > A \ 
avOpwimwv—ihrrov ‘yap av hv To dewov—, aAAa Kal 
tov ev arbdyois aTiYLoTaTwY, aKpaTov, Aaydavwr,’ 
TEULpLaATWY, Ooa aAAa oLTOTOVWY TE KaL OpapTUTaV 
meplepyiat KATA ‘yaoTpos THs TaAawns SnpLovp- 
lal lay > A 
157 yodow. o yoov Avoyévys tow tia Tav Aeyomevwr 
dmeXevbdpwv aBpvvomevov Kai moAdods adT@ ovv- 
ndopevous, Javpdoas TO aAoyov Kal dpuTov, 
Opovov ‘“ elev “ws ev Tus avaKnpuger€ TWO Ta 
olKeT ay a7r0 TAUTNS Tijs nLEpas elvau YPappatuKov 
> 
[470] ) yewpmeTpnv 7 povouov, odd | ovap TaY TexvaV 


1 Though Cohn does not notice it, something may be said 
for Mangey’s suggestion of Aaydvwv. Adxava elsewhere, e.g. 
Spec. Leg. ii. 20, De Prov. 70, are associated with the frugal 
life. 

2 Mss. omepparwv. The manuscripts here appear to be 
confused. In the same line where ouromdévwy is printed, 
M has zeuparwr, the others zopatwy or omeppatwv repeated. 
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throughout their lives, do not fear the orders of 
others whom they regard as subordinates.* And so 
double-faced and shifty people are universally called 
servile and slavish. This same thought is well 155 
expressed in another couplet : 


A slave’s head ne’er sits straight upon his shoulder 
But always crooked on a twisted neck.? 


For the crooked, artificial, deceitful character is 
utterly ignoble, while the straight, simple and in- 
genuous, in which thoughts agree with words and 
words with thoughts, is noble. We may 156 
well deride the folly of those who think that when 
they are released from the ownership of their masters 
they become free. Servants, indeed, they are no 
longer now that they have been dismissed, but slaves 
they are and of the vilest kind, not to men, which 
would not be so grievous, but to the least reputable 
of inanimate things, to strong drink, to pot-herbs, to 
baked meats and all the other preparations made 
by the elaborate skill of cooks and confectioners, to 
afflict the miserable belly. Thus Diogenes the cynic, 157 
seeing one of the so-called freedmen pluming him- 
self, while many heartily congratulated him, mar- 
velled at the absence of reason and discernment. “A 
man might as well,” he said, “ proclaim that one of 
his servants became from this day a grammarian, a 
geometrician, or musician, when he has no idea what- 
ever of the art.”” For as the proclamation cannot 


@ The logical connexion demanded by zap’ 6 is not clear 
and Mangey may be right in supposing that something has 
been lost before this sentence. ’ Theognis, Al. v. 535 f. 





The correction ovronévww is based on its frequent conjunction 
with oapruris, e.g. De Vit. Cont. 53. 
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emmaOnuevov.” WS yap EemoTHMovas ov Trove TO 
KTpUypa, ovTwS ovoe eAevPepous—emrel [LO.KGpLov 
jv Ti—, adda povov odK oiKeras. 

158 XXII. ’AveAdvres otv thy Keviv Sd€av, Fs o 
ToNvs OpuAos avOpwmrwy amnwpyTtat, Kal adAnbeias 
iepwrdtov KTHuaTos epacbevTes pte Tots eyo- 
pLévous aoTois Trohuretav nH éAevfepiay pyte Tots 
olKorpupy 7 7 dpyupwvyrous dovdciav emp Lower, 
adda yevn Kal deoTroTLKG ypappara Kat ovvodAws 

159 owpata trapeAOovtes buys pvow epevvapev. et 
fev yap mpos emOupias eAavverar 7 bh’ HOoVviIs 
dededlerar 7) hoBw exkAver 7 Adrry oreMerau" 7 on 
opy 7s TpaxnAieTan, dovrot pev adTyv, dodAov b€ 
KQL TOV eXovra. pLupiwy deoTroTav dmepyaeTa: el 
de dpovijce: pev auabiav, cwhpoovvy 8 axoAaciar, 
detAtav dé avdpeia Kal mrAcoveEiav diKaoovvn KaT- 
nywvicaTo, T@ adovAwTw Kal TO apxXLKOV TpoceEiAn- 

160 dev. ooar d€ pyderépas id€as mw peTETyyKaOL, 
pnte THs KaTadovAovpevyns pte du’ Hs éAcevbepia 
PeBatodra1, yupval dé elow et, Kabdmrep at TaV 
KOMLOn vyTtiwv, Ttav’Ttas TiNvoKopynTéov, evoTa- 
ovTas” TO pev Tmp@Tov avtt ydAaKkros amadas 
Tpodas, Tas Oud Tav eykukdioy ddnyyoes, «tT 
adfis Kparaotépas cv pirooopia Onpoupyos, e€ 
wv avdpwletcar Kat eVEKTHOAGAL mpos TéAos aiavov, 
od Lynvwvetov paddov 7 mvOdxpnotov, api€ovrat, 
To axoAovdws tH dice Civ. 

* Perhaps with some mss. ovoréAAerat. For the regular 
Stoic definition of Avzy as dAoyos svaroAy see S.V.F. iii, 391, 
394. The same applies to Mos. ii. 139, where again the mss. 


are divided between oreAovons and ovoreMovons. 
2 Mss. evrdztovras (M apordrrwy ras). 
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make them men of knowledge, so neither can it make 
them free, for that is a state of blessedness. It can 
only make them no longer servants. 

XXII. Let us then do away with the idle fancy, to 
which the great mass of men feebly cling, and fixing 
our affections on that holiest of possessions, truth, 
refuse to ascribe citizenship or freedom to possessors 
of so-called civic rights, or slavery to servants, whether 
homebred or purchased, but dismissing questions of 
race and certificates of ownership and bodily matters 
in general, study the nature of the soul. For if the 
soul is driven by desire, or enticed by pleasure, or 
diverted * from its course by fear, or shrunken by grief, 
or helpless in the grip of anger, it enslaves itself and 
makes him whose soul it is a slave to a host of masters. 
But if it vanquishes ignorance with good sense, incon- 
tinence with self-control, cowardice with courage and 
covetousness with justice, it gains not only freedom 
from slavery but the gift of ruling as well. But souls 
which have as yet got nothing of either kind, neither 
that which enslaves, nor that which establishes free- 
dom, souls still naked like those of mere infants, must 
be tended and nursed by instilling first, in place of 
milk, the soft food of instruction given in the school 
subjects, later, the harder, stronger meat, which 
philosophy produces.? Reared by these to manhood 
and robustness, they will reach the happy consumma- 
tion which Zeno, or rather an oracle higher than 
Zeno, bids us seek, a life led agreeably to nature. 


@ This again like oréAAerau (see note 1) is a Stoic definition, 
foPos adoyos exxAcats S. VF. iii. 391, 393. 

» For this view of the part played by the Encyclia and 
Philosophy in education see De Congressu, passim and Gen. 
Introd. to vol. i. pp. xvi f. 
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ON THE CONTEMPLATIVE 
LIFE OR SUPPLIANTS 


(DE VITA CONTEMPLATIVA) 


INTRODUCTION TO DE VITA 
CONTEMPLATIVA 


This treatise is except for a few digressions a highly 
eulogistic account of an ascetic community known to 
Philo and settled near Alexandria. It is introduced 
as a counterpart to his description of the Essenes, 
whether that in Quod Omnis Probus 75-91 or perhaps 
more probably that in the Hypothetica, 11. 1-18, or 
possibly some third which has not survived. The 
Therapeutae are differentiated from the others in 
that while the Essenes exemplify the practical they 
represent the contemplative life. They do not have 
any active occupation or any custom of sharing houses 
or garments, nor do they even mess together except 
on special occasions. Another difference is that 
while the Essenes are exclusively male the Thera- 
peutae admit women freely to such communal life as 
they have. On the other hand while the Essenes of 
course observe frugality there is no suggestion that 
they practised abstinence like the Therapeutae, who 
carried it to an extreme. 

The treatise does not seem to me to rank high 
among the works of Philo; the subject is slight and 
gives little scope to the richness of thought which 
marks so much of the commentary and in a less 
degree the exposition of the Law. Historically it is 
perhaps of some importance as giving an account of 
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an institution with some of the marks of later 
monasticism for which we have no parallel either 
without or within the Judaism of the times. And the 
importance would be much greater if we could sup- 
pose that this Alexandrian community was of a type 
widespread through the world outside. The opening 
words of section 21 may at first suggest that this was 
so and the argument of Lucius who maintained that 
the treatise was spurious was primarily based on this 
assumption. The Therapeutae, he argued, are said 
by the author to have been found in many places ; if 
it were so we must have heard of them from other 
sources, and as we do not hear of them the whole 
thing must be a fiction. But I do not think that 
section 21 bears this meaning. ‘This kind he says is 
found in many parts of the world, particularly in 
Egypt, and the best of them find a home in a certain 
spot which he proceeds to describe. But when we 
look back to find who this kind are it appears that 
they are religious enthusiasts who give up their. 
property and family ties and go and live in solitude. 
That this type of character existed in Philo’s time we 
might take for granted even if we did not have, 
abundant evidence in his own writings,* and it would 
not be surprising to find them occasionally organiz- 
ing themselves into communities which would not 
necessarily attract much attention. Philo however 
does not assert that they ever did so except in 
the body which he glorifies in this treatise. Nor 


« The natural tendency of the religious philosopher to 
cultivate solitude and avoid cities is several times referred to. 
See above in Quod Omn. Prob. 63, also De Abr. 22 f., Spec. 
Leg. ii. 44. So too the translators of the xx “‘ avoided the 
city,” Afos. ii. 34. For the renunciation of property cf. 
De Mut. 32. 
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does he tell us how numerous they were or how 
long they maintained themselves. If any inference 
is to be drawn from the absence of mention else- 
where it would be that this settlement was small 
and ephemeral. 

In fact it is neither the literary nor the philo- 
sophical value nor its historical importance which has 
made this treatise better known and more discussed 
than any other work of Philo. It owes its fame to 
the controversies which have raged round it since the 
fourth century. The thing began when Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 17 discovered in the Therapeutae a picture of 
the first Christian converts. After noting the tradi- 
tional evangelization of Alexandria by St. Mark, he 
declares that no one could possibly doubt that Philo 
was referring to the first generation of his converts. 


¢ T venture to put forth a conjectural picture of what the 
situation may have been. The point which the critics ignore 
is that this account unlike anything else in Philo’s works 
outside the historical treatises is an account of people. who 
were or may well have been known to him personally. I 
suggest that this is the second half of a tract on a favourite 
antithesis of the practical and the contemplative life. The 
first half is neither the account of the Essenes given in the 
Quod Omn. Prob. nor that in the Hypothetica, but a third 
account which insisted on the practical aspect of the Essene 
community more strongly than either of the extant narratives. 
He wanted a counterpart showing the contemplative life and 
he had one ready to hand in a little settlement near his own 
home. This community was well known to him and he had 
for it a sincere admiration which made him shut his eyes to 
the considerations in De Fuga 36, that the contemplative life 
should begin when the aspirant has been thoroughly schooled 
in the practical. It was a pleasure to him to glorify in this 
way the friends whom Alexandrian society ignored. Natur- 
ally he did not foresee the use to which his narrative would 
be put by a Eusebius and a Lucius. 
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In the renunciation of their property, their severe 
fasting, in the virginity of the women members, in 
their study of the scriptures including the writings of 
men of old which are clearly the gospels and apostolic 
writings and commentaries on the Old Testament 
such as Paul used—in their festal meetings which are 
a description of Easter celebrations, and the officials 
who manage these meetings in whom we may see 
bishops, priests and deacons, no one can possibly fail 
to see the first Christians. Nowadays it seems need- 
less to argue that the theory has no foundation what- 
ever. But it is easy to understand that the idea of 
finding in this Jewish philosopher an account of the 
life and worship of the early church, particularly in 
the great city whose evangelization is unnoticed in 
the New Testament, was very fascinating, and it is 
not surprising that it was strongly maintained by 
orthodox churchmen down to the 18th century. 
Hardly had it died out in the form sketched by 
Eusebius when it was revived in another form by two 
German scholars, Gratz and (more elaborately) 
Lucius in 1880. Eusebius had believed that Philo 
himself was in good faith describing the actual Chris- 
tians of his time. Lucius supposed that some un- 
known writer at the end of the third century a.p. 
drew up an imaginary account of the monasticism of - 
his own time which he put forth in Philo’s name in 
order to commend it to readers, who impressed by the 
authority thus given to it would believe that it was a 
genuine picture of the primitive church. Somehow 
Lucius secured the approval not only of such distin- 
guished historians as Schiirer and Zeller but a formid- 
able number of other distinguished scholars. But I 
find it difficult to understand how anyone who reads 
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Conybeare’s and Wendland’s refutations side by side 
w'th Lucius’s dissertation can believe it. I will not 
attempt to give more than a few main points. Lucius’s 
strongest argument was the absolute silence else- 
where about the Therapeutae, and this might have 
weight if we understood the author to assert that 
communities like that of the Mareotic Lake were to 
be found everywhere through the Roman world. 
But as I have said above I see no need to make 
such a deduction. Lucius also declared that various 
practices mentioned had Christian parallels, a claim 
in some cases obviously absurd, in others I daresay 
justified. But it was necessary to his argument to 
show that these customs or practices were not only 
Christian but also non-Jewish and this, if the two 
writers I have mentioned are to be believed, is rarely 
if ever the case. (But the one great source of evidence 
on which a student of Philo not expert in Christian 
antiquities is entitled to give his opinion is the style 
and language. Here the evidence as shown not 
merely in thought but in vocabulary and phrasing 
seems to me quite beyond dispute) The Testimonia 
printed by Conybeare at the foot of each page are 
overwhelming and with the additions made by Wend- 
land demand at any rate a forger of extraordinary 
skill. They prove also that Lucius’s study of Philo, 
as shown in what he considers to be an approximately 
correct list of the parallels in the treatise with the 
rest of Philo, was exceedingly inadequate. What- 
ever was the case when Lucius’s argument was put 
forward sixty years ago, the tide of opinion has 
turned against it and rightly so far as I can judge. 

The following i is an analysis of the treatise : 

He opens with saying that as a counterpart to the 
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practical type represented by the Essenes he will 
describe the contemplative type which he calls 
Therapeutic. The name may originally mean heal- 
ing but also worshipping, and this is the sense in 
which he further develops it (1-2). He compares this 
worship to the honour paid to other objects; the 
elements, the heavenly bodies and images are each 
reviewed and their inadequacy exposed (3-7), and 
this discussion ends with a scathing denunciation of 
the worst of all these false religions the Egyptian 
animal worship (8-9). 

We now return to the Therapeutic type; their 
most essential characteristic is their mystical aspira- 
tion to reach the vision of the one God and this leads 
them to renounce all thoughts of private property 
(10-13). Philo praises them because in contrast to 
Anaxagoras and Democritus they do not let their 
property run to waste but give it over to friends and 
kinsmen while at the same time they gain leisure to 
devote themselves to the higher life (14-17). Tree 
from these cares they leave behind them all family 
ties and seek solitude away from the corrupting in- 
fluence of cities (18-20). 

While the Therapeutic type in this wider sense is 
to be found in many parts of the Greek and Barbarian 
world, and particularly in Egypt, Philo declares that 
the best of them (in Egypt?) resort from every 
quarter to a particular spot near the Mareotic Lake, 
the climate and position of which he describes (21-23). 
The simple houses of these settlers each of them con- 
tain a room set apart for their meditations in which 
they study the Scriptures and devotional works from 
sunrise to sunset (24-26). At both times they pray 
and also compose hymns (27-29). This solitary life is 
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relaxed somewhat on the Sabbath, when they meet 
in the synagogue where men and women sit in separ- 
ate partitions and listen to a sermon (30-33). As to 
their diet, during the six days they eat nothing till 
sunset and even in some cases fast for three whole 
days or more, but on the Sabbath it is more generous, 
though then the food and drink are little more than 
bread and water (34-37) and this asceticism extends 
to their dress (38-39). 

The ordinary Sabbath meeting does not seem to 
include a Symposium, but they have such a thing on 
occasions. But before giving an account of it Philo ~ 
makes a digression which takes up about a quarter of 
the whole treatise, describing the pagan feasts with 
which he will contrast it. First he notes the savage 
violence and drunkenness which disfigure such feasts 
(40-47), secondly the extravagant luxury shown in 
the appurtenances, couches and drinking vessels and 
still more in the number, finery and beauty of the 
attendants (48-52), and the number and variety of 
the dishes with which the guests gorge themselves 
(53-56). Greek literature does include two Symposia 
of a more refined kind, those described by Xenophon 
and Plato. Yet even these are full of folly, and 
Philo can see little more in Plato’s than the exaltation 
of pederasty which he takes the occasion to de- 
nounce (57-63). The rest of the treatise (64-90) 
describes in contrast to the above the festal meeting 
of the Therapeutae. First the date and occasion @ 
(65) ; then the preliminaries and prayers, the seating 
in order of seniority in the community, with the sexes 
separate (66-69); then the nature of the couches 
used and the qualifications of the attendants who are 


@ See notes on § 65, p. 152. 
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not slaves but young freemen? (69-72); the simplicity 
of the meal provided (73-74). After they have taken 
their places on the couches there follows a discourse 
by the President on some scriptural point bringing 
out the spiritual lessons that the literal text pro- 
vides, which is received with all attention followed 
by applause at the end (75-79). The discourse is 
followed by hymns, the first sung by the President, 
the others by the congregation each in turn, while all 
join in the refrain at the end (80-81). Then at last 
the meal itself is served (82). After this the vigil 
begins, the men and women each form a choir, the 
two choirs sing and dance in turn and then join 
together (83-85), thus resembling the songs of Moses 
and Miriam after the destruction of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea, which is once more told in some detail (85- 
87). This is continued till dawn when they stand up 
and face the east and at sunrise after prayer return 
each to their own prayer room (88-89). The con- 
cluding section sums up the virtues and blessedness 
of the Therapeutae (90). 


@ Or perhaps novices in the community. 
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(IIEPI] APETON TO TETAPTON) 


[471] 


, 1. | “Eooatwy epi duadexGeis, ot Tov mpaxtiKov 


re. \ ’ , > ef n \ 
eCjAwoav Kat duerovncav Biov év Gmaow 7j—TO 
youv opntotepov’ eimetv—rots mAEloTois pépect 
veveyKOVTES, GUTiKa Kal Trepl TOV Oewpiav aona- 
capevuv axodovbia THs mpaypateias émopmevos TA 
/ / A ” 4 A 

mpoonkovTa A€Ew, pndev oikoev evexa Tod Bed- 
Tu@oa. mpooTileis, 6 Spav eos ev omdver Kaddv 
emiTNOEULATWY amacL Tots ToLnTats Kal Aoyo- 
ypadois, adN’ atexvas adris meprexdpevos Tis 
3 , A a“ 9Q39 of \ e€ , 3 A 
adAnfeias, mpos Hv old’ OTL Kal O SewvoTaTos Et7eEtV 
amayopevoet. SuabAnréov dé Guws Kat diayw- 
vwotéov: o8 yap det TO péyefos Tis THY avdpav 
apeTns aitiov adwrias yevéoOar Tots pndev Kadov 
2 novyalecba SuKacovouw. 7 O€ mpoatpects 
“~ 4 >) \ > , \ “A / 
tov dirooddwv evOds eudhaivetar dua THS Tpoopt)- 

1 So Cohn with some mss. Conybeare with others adopn- 
totepov, which he says is certainly the true reading. ‘The 
weight of authority is perhaps in its favour, but the explana- 
tion which he gives, viz. that the Essenes were so highly 
esteemed that the suggestion that they were not necessarily 


superior in every way would be unpalatable, does not seem 
natural. 
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(THE FOURTH PART CONCERNING THE VIRTUES) 


I. I have discussed the Essenes, who persistently 1 
pursued the active life and excelled in all or, to put 
it more moderately, in most of its departments. I 
will now proceed at once in accordance with the 
sequence required by the subject to say what is 
needed about those who embraced the life of con- | 
templation. In doing so I will not add anything of © 
my own procuring to improve upon the facts as is 
constantly done by poets and historians through lack 
of excellence in the lives and practices which they 
record, but shall adhere absolutely to the actual 
truth. Though I know that in this case it is such 
as to unnerve the greatest master of oratory, still 
we must persevere and not decline the conflict, for 
the magnitude of virtue shown by these men must 
not be allowed to tie the tongues of those who hold 
that nothing excellent should be passed over in 
silence. The vocation® of these philo- 2 
sophers is at once made clear from their title of 


@ On the title and subtitle see App. p. 518. 
» On mpoaipecis see App. p. 518. 
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cews' Oeparevrai yap Kat Oepamevtpides eTYUWS 
Kadobvrat, ToL Tapdcov tatpiKny émayyeAAovrat 
Kpelacova, THS KaTa TdAEis—1) pev yap cwyaTa 
Geparrever povov, éxelvn dé Kal yuvyas vooos KE- 
KpaTnpevas xaAemrais Te Kal Svoidtous, as eyKar- 
géoxnav' ydovat Kat émubupiar Kat Adrrat Kal PdBot 
mrcoveEiar TE Kal Adpootvat Kal ddiKiar Kal TO TAY 
GAAwv rabdv Kat KaKi@v avyvuTov mAG00s—7 
[472] rapocov ex dvcews Kali TOV iep@v vouwv | €rat- 
SevOnoav Oeparevew To dv, 6 Kat dyalod Kpeirrov 
€oTt Kal évos elAuKpuvéaTepov Kal pLovddos apxe- 
3 yovwTepov. ois Tivas auyKpivew afiov THV EeTray- 
yeNropevwy evaeBevav; dpa ye Tovs Ta 
oToLYeia ~TYL@VTas, yHv, Vdwp, aépa, Top; ois 
Kal emwvupias eJevtro érépas eTEpot, TO pev Trip 
"Hdaiorov mapa tiv eau, oipa, Kadodvtes, 
"Hpav dé Tov dépa mapa 70 aipeoOar Kal perewpi- 
Ceobat pds vyos, To 5é Bdwp TocedHva raya 
Tov dua TO TroTOV, THY Sé yHhv Arpytpav, mapocov 
pyTnp elvat doxel tavrwv duT@v te Kat Cwwyv. 
4aAAa Ta pév dvopata codioTav éorw edprpata, 
Ta d€ oToLXEta aybvxyos DAN Kal €€ EauTAs akivyTos, 
droPePAnwevyn TH TEXviTH TMpos ATacas oXNnPaATwWV 
BKQL movoTHTwY idéas. GAAad Tovs Ta 


1 Mss. xaréoxnav, which Conybeare retains, and attempts 
to justify. But the other examples of the simple verb in the 
index and almost all cited in Stephanus are intransitive. 


* érduws =**in accordance with the meaning of the word 
from which the name is derived,” in this case Jepavredw. See 
on Quod Omn. Prob. 73 (App. p. 512). . 

» For the distinction between the Monad and the One in 
Pythagoreanism see Zeller, Presocratics (Eng. trans.), vol. i. 
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Therapeutae and Therapeutrides, a name derived % 
from Oeparedw, either in the sense of “cure” 
because they profess an art of healing better than 
that current in the cities which cures only the bodies, 
while theirs treats also souls oppressed with grievous 
and well-nigh incurable diseases, inflicted by pleasures 
and desires and griefs and fears, by acts of covetous- 
ness, folly and injustice and the countless host of 
the other passions and vices : or else in the sense of 
“ worship,” because nature and the sacred laws have » 
schooled them to worship the Self-existent who is 
better than the good, purer than the One and more 
primordial than the Monad.’ Who among those who 3 
profess piety deserve to be compared with these ? 
Can we compare those who revere the 
elements, earth, water, air, fire, which have received 
different names from different peoples who call fire 
Hephaestus because it is kindled (€£ar7w), air Hera be- 
cause it is lifted up (aipw) and exalted on high, water 
Poseidon perhaps because it is drunk (words), and 
earth Demeter because it appears to be the mother 
of all plants and animals?* Sophists have invented 4 
these names for the elements but the elements 
themselves are lifeless matter incapable of move- 
ment of itself and laid by the Artificer as a sub- 
stratum for every kind of shape and quality. 
What of the worshippers of the bodies 5 


pp. 309 f. The upshot seems to be that generally speaking, 
while the Monad is opposed to the Dyad, being the “ father ”’ 
of numbers as the Dyad is the ‘* mother,”’ the One stands 
above all as representing Deity. Others however rank the 
Monad above the One, as perhaps Philo does here and in De 
Praem. 40, where he uses identical language. 

¢ See note on De Dec. 54, vol. vii. p. 610, and further 
App. p. 519. 
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> / 4 4 
amoTeAeopata, Avov, oednvnvy 7 Tods dAdous 
5) , , a 
dorepas mAdvyTas 7 amrAavets 7 TOV ovparavra 
ovdpavov Te Kal KOOHOY 5 GAAd Kai tadra ovK 2& 
EQUTOV vyéyovey, ANN’ Sad twos Snproupyod TeAEto- 
6 TaTOU THY éemoTHUNY. aAAa Tods* Hyt- 
4 > a_f A 
Géous; 7% TobTS ye Kal yAeUns ad£iov' TAs yap av 
e b) A 3 / l4 ~ 
0 avtos alavatés te Kai Ovynrds ein; Sixa Tod 
A A 3 A A 4 b / 
Kal THY apxyynVv Ths TovUTwY yevéoews emiAnTTOV 
Ss , , 
evar, perpaKiwdoovs akpacias avdatrAewy, jv ToA- 
pa@ow otvK evayas mpoodmTew Tais pakapiais 
\ / , >) A 
Kal Getats Ouvapeow, ef yuvarkt Ovntais émpavevtes 
/ e 
apidnoav ot mavTos mwdBovs dapéroxo. Kal TpLo- 
/ 3 A \ ‘ 4 \ 
7 Evoalpoves. aAAa tTovs Ta Fava Kat 
> tA @ e > 7 / \ 9 \ \ 
aydApata; dv at ovata riMou Kai EvAa, TA pexpt 
\ “A , \ 
m™po puuKpod TeAciws dpopda, AoTouwv Kai Spvo- 
/ “A f. a \ 
TOMwY THS ovpdvias adTa dStaxopdvTwr, av Ta 
> “A , 
adeAda pépn Kal ovyyevq Aovtpoddpo. yeyovact 
Kat modovumTpa Kat adda arta THY aTyLoTépwr, 
“ \ A > / A “A \ 
a mpos Tas ev oKOTw ypelas Danperet paAdov 7 
b] A 3 > 
8 Tas EV Pwri. Ta@v pev yap map Atyv- 
/ XQA “A 4 a “A ” \ 
mTtois ovde peuvnoBar KaAdv, ot CHa adAoya Kal 
ovy Hepa povov GAAG Kal Onpiwy Ta aypiwdrata 
> “A \ > e 4 ~ 4 
Tapaynoxaow eis Oedv Tyas €€ ExdoTov TOV KATH 
\ 
ceAnvns, xEepoaiwy pev Ad€ovTa, evvdpwv de Tov 
> A Lf \ 
éyywptov KpokddetAov, aepoTropwv dé tkTLWov Kat 
1 As the construction with tydvras understood is con- 
tinued in the next sentence, and in all the other examples the 
object of worship has the article prefixed, I should be inclined 


to read rods (rods) HyuOdous, unless we are to suppose that 
Philo would refuse such a collocation. 
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framed from the elements,’ sun, moon or the other 
stars fixed or wandering, or the whole heaven and uni- 
verse ? But these too were not brought into being 
self-made, but through an architect of most perfect 
knowledge. What of the worship of the 6 
demi-gods? Surely this is quite ridiculous. How 
could one and the same person be both mortal and 
immortal, to say nothing of the reproach attaching 
to the original source of their birth, tainted as it is 
with the licentiousness of wanton youth which they 
impiously dare to ascribe to the blissful and divine 
powers by supposing that the thrice blessed and 
exempt from every passion in their infatuation had 
intercourse with mortal women. What 7 
of the worshippers of the different kinds of images? 
Their substance is wood and stone, till a short 
time ago completely shapeless, hewn away from 
their congenital structure by quarrymen and wood- 
cutters while their brethren, pieces from the same 
original source, have become urns and foot-basins 
or some others of the less honourable vessels which 
serve the purposes of darkness rather than of light. 
For as for the gods of the Egyptians 8 
it is hardly decent even to mention them. The 
Egyptians have promoted to divine honours irrational 
animals, not only of the tame sort but also beasts 
of the utmost savagery, drawn from each of the 
kinds found below the moon, from the creatures of 
the land the lion, from those of the water their 
indigenous crocodile, from the rangers of the air 


¢ For the antithesis between the orowyeta and dmoreAdopuara 

cf. Quis Rerum 209 (among a series of opposite pairs o7otyeia 

amroteA€opata), so also ibid. 226 and Mos. i. 96 ra orotxeia 
. ols dameredéaOn 6 Kdapos. 
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9 THY Aiyurriay iBw. Kat tadra opéivres Vevvw- 
preva, Kal Tpodijs Xpetav EXovTAa Kal Tept eSwSiy 
amAnoTa Kal mEeoTa TEpLTTWUATWY ioBdAa Te Kal 
avOpwroBopa Kai vooois dAwTa travToiats Kal ov 
povov OBavatw 7@ Kata dvow adda Kat Pratw 
moAAaKis Siadbeipdueva mpooKuvotow, of epor 
TA avywepa Kal atifaca Kal ot AoyiKot Ta aAoya 
Kal ol ovyyeverav exovTes mpds TO Belov Ta pd’ 

[473] av Ocpotryor’ | ouyKplevra, ol apyovTes Kal 
deomoTa TA darnKoa dvoew Kal Soba. 

10 II. ’AXN odror per, errerdrjzrep 08 Tods 6uodvAous 
povov adda Kat Tods mAnoialovtas davaTriumAdor 
drvapias, aGepdarevtou dvaTeAcitwoav oyu, THY 
dvayKavoTdray TOV aicbicewy, TET PUWMLEVOL réyw 
de ov 7H cwpatos, aAAa THY puxfs. 1) TO aAnbes 

1] kat TO Weddos povn yvwpilerar. TO dé Deparev- 
TuKoVv yevos PAézrew det mpodioacKkdopevov® THs TOO 
ovtos Oéas eprecdw Kal Tov aicOnrov jALov v7rEp- 
Bawérw Kal pnd€rrore THY TaEW TAavTHV AeuréTa 

12 7pos TeAetav dyoucay eddayproviav. ot O€ em 
Oepamretav tovTes ovTe €€ EDous ovTe eK Tapa- 
véoews 7 TrapaKkAncews Tw, add’ tm’ epwros 
aptracbevtes ovpaviov, Kabdirep ot Baxxevdpevor 
Kat KopuPavTi@vtes, evOovoralovot péexpis av TO 

13 wofovpevov towouv. cira Sua TOV THs 
aBavatou Kat pakapias Cwhs twepov TeTeAcuTHKEVaL 

1 So one mss. and the Armenian. The others @ypoi trot. 


The use of the Ionic form of the dat. plur. is strange. 
* MSS. 1poodtdacKopevov. 


@ See note on “ Egyptian animal worship ” to De Dec. 77 
(vol. vii. p. 610). 

> Il. ii. 216 ff. Other examples of Thersites as a type of 
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the hawk and the Egyptian ibis.* And though they 9 


see these creatures brought to their birth, requiring 
food, eating voraciously, full of ordure, venomous 
too and man-eating, the prey of every sort of disease, 
and perishing not only by a natural but often by a 
violent death, they render worship to them, they 
the civilized to the uncivilized and untamed, the 
reasonable to the irrational, the kinsfolk of the God- 
head to ugliness unmatched even by a Thersites,? the 
rulers and masters to the naturally subservient and 
slavish. 

II. These indeed, since they infect not only their 
own compatriots but the peoples in their neighbour- 
hood with their folly, must remain incurable, for they 
have lost the use of the most vital of the senses, 
sight. And by this I do not mean the sight of the 
body but of the soul, the sight which alone gives a 
knowledge of truth and falsehood. But it is well 
that the Therapeutae, a people always taught from 
the first to use their sight, should desire the vision 
of the Existent and soar above the sun of our senses 
and never leave their place in this company which 
carries them on to perfect happiness.° And those 
who set themselves to this service, not just following 
custom nor on the advice and admonition of others 
but carried away by a heaven-sent passion of love, 
remain rapt and possessed like bacchanals or cory- 
bants until they see the object of their yearning. 

Then such is their longing for the death- 


ugliness are cited by Conybeare and Cohn from Plutarch, 
Clement and Hippocrates. 

¢ rdééus here seems to combine the common meaning of the 
post which the soldier holds with the idea of the company 
which he makes. Cf. Quis Rerum 46 to ris apetvovos 
ayopevov Tagews. 
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vopilovres 09 Tov Ovyrov Biov dmoneimovat Tas 
ovaias viois i) Ouyarpaow Eire Kal adAdous ovy- 
yeveow, EKovol@ yvuoun TpoKAnpovopovpevor,” ots 
be py ouyyevets elow, €Taipots Kab didous: Edet 
yap Tovs Tov BA€tovTa Ste e€ é ETOULoV AaPovras 
Tov tuddAdcv Tapaxwphoar Tots ert tas Svavoias 
tudAwrrovow. *Avagayopav Kab Anpoxpirov "EA- 
Anves Goovow, ott diAocodias twépw mAnxGevres 
pnoBorous elacav yeveobar Tas ovaias ayaa 
Tovs avopas Kal atros yevoprevous Xenwarwv KpetT- 
Tovas. adda Tmoow BeArioves ob pn Opéupacwv 
éuBdoreoOa Tas KTHOELS avevTes, GAAa Tas avOpu- 
Tov evdeias, ouyyevav 7 pidwv, éemravopAwodpevot 
Kal ef amopwv evdmdpous aTopyvavres ; EKELVO 
pev yap dmepioxerrrov—iva Ly) paviddes én 
avdpav, ods 7 “EAAds eOavpacev, eimw TO Epyov 
—, totto d€ vndddov Kai peta ppovicews AKpt- 
Bwpéevov mepitTns. ot toAdguior ti mA€ov SpaHow 
 Ketpovor Kat devdpoTopodat THY THY avTiTadAwy 
xywopav, wa omdver TOV avayKaiwy muecbévres 
evo@ou;  TotTo ot mept Anpoxpitov tots ad’ 
alpatos elpyacavTo xelpoTrointov evderav Kal Treviay 
avTots KaTaoKevdoavtes, ovK e€ émPovdts tows, 
aAAa TH py mpoideobar Kal trepiabpjoat 70 Tots 
aAAots ovppepov. Toow On KpelTToUvs OvTOL Kal 


1 MSS. mpooKAnpovopovpevot. 


* The same story is told of Anaxagoras by Philo, De Prov., 
Aucher, p. 52, and so Plut. Pericles 16 (tiv xdbpav adijxev 
dpyov Kat undgBorov). Plato more vaguely says (Hipp. Mai. 
283 a) that he wasted all his property. Diogenes Laertius 
on the other hand (ii. 6) that he gave it all over to his 
relations. Democritus is coupled with Anaxagoras in Cic. 
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less and blessed life that thinking their mortal 
life already ended they abandon their property to 
their sons or daughters or to other kinsfolk, thus 
voluntarily advancing the time of their inheritance, 
while those who have no kinsfolk give them to com- 
rades and friends. For it was right that those who 
have received ready to their hand the wealth that has 
eyes to see should surrender the blind wealth to 
those who are still blind in mind. The Greeks extol 14 
Anaxagoras and Democritus because smitten with 
the desire for philosophy they left their fields to be 
devoured by sheep.? I too myself admire them for 
showing themselves superior to wealth, but how 
much better are these who did not let their estates 
serve as feeding-ground for cattle but made good the 
needs of men, their kinsfolk and friends, and so turned 
their indigence into affluence. Of the two actions 
the first was thoughtless, I might say mad, but 
that the persons concerned have the admiration of 
Greece, the second showed soberness and careful 
consideration and remarkable good sense. What 15 
more does a hostile army do than cut the crops and 
hew the trees of their opponents’ country to force 
them to surrender through lack of necessaries ? 
This is what a Democritus did to his own blood-re- 
lations, inflicting on them poverty and indigence arti- 
ficially created, not perhaps with mischievous intent 
but through lack of foresight and consideration for 
the interest of the others. How much better and 16 


Tuse. Disp. v. 114 as abandoning his lands and patrimony, 
and so Hor. Ep. i. 12. 12 (pecus edit agellos). pnAdBoros 
does not mean that they turned their cornland into pastur- 
age, but that they allowed it to be overrun. In fact pd. 
is almost a synonym for apyds, with which it is coupled in 
the passage of Plutarch quoted here. 
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Pavpacisrepor, Xpnodpevor ev odK eAdTTOOL Tais 
mpos pirocodiav oppais, jeyaAdvovay be dAvywpias 
TpoTyLmoavTes Kal Xapodprevor Tas ovcias, add 
Ly) Ovapletpavres, iva. Kal ETépous Kal eavTovs 
apednowsr, ‘ Tovs pev ev apGovors Trepvovatais, 
éavTous dé ev TO prrocogeiy ; at yap XpnuaTwv 
Kal KTndrev empererar Tods ypdvous * avahioxovor' 
ypovou O€é deideoOar Kaddv, émevd1) KaTa TOV iaTpoOV 
‘I 4 “6 pev Bios Bpaxvs, 7 S5é réyv 

mmoKpaTny “oO pev pays, 7 xv 
paxpy.”’ Todrd pow doxet Kai “Opnpos aivigéacbar 
ev “IXddu Kata Thy apynv THs TpioxaideKaTns 
pawdias dua TovTwy TaV eT@v 


“A 4 > A “A 
“ Mucdv 7° ayyepaxwv Kat ayavdv “Imanpodyav, 
> 
yAaktodaywv aBiwy Te, dixavoTdtwy avOpmrwv,” 


ws THs pev mept Ptov omovdis Kal beara ane 
dductav yervasons Oud TO dvicov, Sucaroovyyv 

THs évavTias mpoaipecews eveka lodrytos, cal? 
iy 6 Tijs puoews TAobTos wWpioTat Kal Trapeunpepet 
Tov ev tais Kevais dd€ats. OTaV ovv 


1 Some mss. xpwuévous, which Conybeare adopts. 


@ tva here is perhaps as often in Philo consecutive rather 
than final. 

> The well- known opening aphorism of Hippocrates, 
though there 7 réxv7y is the art, t.e. of medicine. 

¢ It is certainly strange to find this exact reference. In 
the great majority of his references to Homer (of which the 
index, probably not exhaustively, gives over fifty) he does not 
indicate the source at all. Sometimes the quotation is 
definitely ascribed to 6 doxtwraros taév motnTra@v, and thrice at 
least elsewhere (De Conf. 4, Quod Omn. Prob. 31, Legatio 80) 
he mentions him by name. Perhaps this departure from the 
usual course is due to the nature of the quotation. It is not 
like most of them a notable or familiar phrase, but comes 
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more admirable are these who with no less ardour 
for the study of wisdom preferred magnanimity to 
negligence and gave away their possessions instead 
of wasting them, in this way * benefiting both others 
and themselves, others through supplying them with 
abundant resources, themselves through furthering 
the study of philosophy? For taking care of wealth 
and possessions consumes time and to economize time 
is an excellent thing since according to the physician 
Hippocrates “life is short but art is long.” ® The 
same idea is suggested I think by Homer in the Ikad 
at the beginning of the thirteenth book in the lines ¢ 


The Mysians fighting hand to hand, and noble Mare’s- 
milk-drinkers— 

Nought else but milk sustains their life,? these men of 
perfect justice. 


The idea conveyed is that injustice is bred by anxious 
thought for the means of life and for money-making, 
justice by holding and following -the opposite creed. 
The first entails inequality, the second equality, the 
principle by which nature's wealth is regulated and 
so stands superior to the wealth of vain opinion.¢ 


from a passage which would not in itself attract attention, 
and only serves to bring out a connexion (&Bos with 8écatos) 
which would not occur to most people. On the use of parwola 
see App. p. 519. 

@ Il. xiii. 5, 6. *ABiwv is by some taken to be a proper 
name, by others as = “‘ having no fixed means of subsistence,” 
i.e. nomads. Philo evidently takes it as an adjective mean- 
ing without Bios in the sense of means of life. 

é See note on De Virt. 6, where “* the wealth of nature,”’ 
a.é. the simple means of living, bread and water, which are 
equally available to all, is distinguished from the “ seeing 
wealth,” 7.e. the spiritual wealth of virtue and wisdom, 
though it is superior to the “ blind wealth,”’ here called the 
** wealth of vain opinion.” 
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> “A A b] A e 9 b) \ ” 4 
exoT@o. TOV ovaLV, UT ovdEVOs ETL SeAcalopmeEvot 
gevyovaow aperaotpentt Katadimdvres adeAdous, 
Téekva, ‘yuvaikas, ‘yovets, moAvavOpwmous ovy- 
‘4 e 
yeveias, PiAiKas €Talpeias, Tas maTpioas, év ais 

\ bd 4 > 
eyerrnOnoav Kat éetpadycav, ered TO auUvnbes 
19 OAkov Kal deAedoa Suvatwrarov. peTtoikilovrat 
d€ ovK eis éTépay mOAW, WoTEp ot Tpaow aiTov~ 
\ ~ A 
Pevoe Tapa TOV KEKTHLEVwWV ATUYXEls 7) KaKddOVAO 
deoToTav vmaddayyv, ovK eAevbepiav, adtots 
extropilovres—mrdoa yap OAs, Kal 7 edvouwTarn, 
A 4 
yéuer OopvBwv Kai tapaydv apvOyjtwv, ds ovK 
v e , 4 e \ Ul bd Ul > A 
20 dv dmopetvou Tus amat vm0 codias axGeis—, aAXra 
TELXOV em TrovobvT au Tas dvatpiBas év KyToLs 7 
Hovaypiats Epyiav peraduoKovtes, od dud Twa 
Wpnv emirernoevpevyv pucavOpwriav, adda Tas 
A in > Ul > A 
ék TOV avopoiwy TO HOos émueias advowredets 
\ \ 90 / 
Kal BAaBepas <iddztes. 
A \ Ss A > Ul > \ \ 
21 III. [loAAayod pev odv tis otkoupevns eoti TO 
yevos—éder yap ayalot reAciou peracyety Kal THV 
4 
“EdAdda Kat rHv BdapBapov—, mdAcovaler Sé ev 
Aiyintw Kal’ exaotov THv émuKadoupévwv vowwr 
\ Ul c \ A >] 4 € Y 
22 Kal pdAvoTa rept THY “AXreEdvoperav. ot d€ TravTa- 
9 . ~ 
xobev dpioro. Kabamep ets tratpida [OepamevTdv] 
4 
amo.kiav oréAAovrar mpos Te xYwpiov emuTndeto- 
, 

Tatov, Omep éotiv drep Aipvns Mapeias Ketpevov 

> A 4 4 4 b) 4 
emt yewAddou ylapadwrépov, odddpa edKaipws, 
23 dodadeias Te Evexa Kai aépos edKpacias. THY bev 





@ Or as Conybeare translates it “* the intercourse with and 
influence from persons,” etc., to express the curious preposi- 
tion instead of the usual apés with accusative as ¢g. De 
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So when they have divested themselves 18 
of their possessions and have no longer aught to 
ensnare them they flee without a backward glance _ 
and leave their brothers, their children, their wives, 
their parents, the wide circle of their kinsfolk, the 
groups of friends around them, the fatherlands in 
which they were born and reared, since strong is the 
attraction of familiarity and very great its power to 
ensnare. And they do not migrate into another 
city like the unfortunate or worthless slaves who 
demand to be sold by their owners and so procure a 
change of masters but not freedom. For every city, 
even the best governed, is full of turmoils and dis- 
turbances innumerable which no one could endure 
who has ever been even once under the guidance of 
wisdom. Instead of this they pass their days out- 209 
side the walls pursuing solitude in gardens or lonely 
bits of country, not from any acquired habit of mis- 
anthropical bitterness but because they know how 
unprofitable and mischievous are associations with 
persons of dissimilar character.* 

III. This kind exists in many places in the inhabited 21 
world, for perfect goodness must needs be shared 
both by Greeks and the world outside Greece, but it 
abounds in Egypt in each of the nomes as they are 
called and especially round Alexandria. But the 99 
best of these votaries Journey from every side to 
settle in a certain very suitable place which they 
regard as their fatherland. This place is situated 
above the Mareotic Lake on a somewhat low-lying 
hill very happily placed both because of its security 
and the pleasantly tempered air. The safety is 93 


jousd 


9 


Dec. 12%. He suggests that émipuéia may carry with it the 
idea of contagion. 
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obv aoddAdevav at ev KUKA@ Trapéxovow ézravAets 
Te Kal K@par, | THY dé rept Tov a€pa evdKpaciav 
ai €x Te THS Aivns aveoTrouwpevys eis THY OdAaT- 
Tav Kal Tov meAdyous eyyds OvTos avadLddopevat 
ouvexets atpar, Aenrai pev at €K Tob mreAdyous, 
maxetae dé at amo THs Aivys, wv H pikis byvewvo~ 

A 


4 
24 Taq KaTadoTaow amepyaleTa. at dé 


25 


26 


27 


ouKiat Tov ouvehnAvdoran opddpa pev evtedets 
etou, TpOs do Ta GavayKaoTaTa oKeTNnV Trap- 
éxovoat, mpds Te Tov ad HAiov drAoypov Kal TOV 
am’ aépos Kpupov: ovTE dé eyyus, WomEp at ev Tots 
doTeow,—oyAnpov yap Kat Svodpeorov Tots epnpiay 
elnAwndor Kal peTadumkovow at yerTvudcers—oure 
Toppw, du nv domdlovTra: Kowwviav Kai tva, et 
Anorév YEVOLTO _ epodos, aAAjAots emBonbaow. 
ev exdorn dé éorww olga lepov, 6 Kahetras 
GEpvetov Kal LovacThpLov, Ev @ Lovovpevor TA TOD 
ceuvod Biov pvaTipia. TeAobvTat, pndev eloKopi- 
Covres, uy ToTOV, HH GLTiov, pnde Ti TaV adAAwv 
doa Tpos Tas Tob GwuaTos xpelas avayKaia, dda 
vopous Kat Aoyia OeomobevTa Sia mpopynTav Kat 
vuvouvs Kat Ta GAAa ois emoTHun Kal edoeBea 
cuvavfovrar Kal TeAcvobvTas. aet prev ovv aAnoToV 
Exovor THV TOD Deod pviunv, ws Kal dv’ overpatwv 
pndev erepov 7 Ta KaAAn TeV Oeiwy apeTav Kat 
duvaewv davtaciobcbar: moAAot yotv Kai €x- 
Aadosow €v Urvois dvetpoToAoUpEVoL TA THS Lepas 
didocodias aoiduyua Sdypata. Sis dé Kal” ExdoTyv 
nuepav eiwlaow evyecOar, wept THY Ew Kal TEpL 
Thv eomépav, nAiov pév avioxovTos evynpepiav 
aiTovpevor THY OvTwWsS EvnEpiav, dwTos ovpaviov 
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secured by the farm buildings and villages round 
about and the pleasantness of the air by the con- 
tinuous breezes which arise both from the lake which 
debouches into the sea and from the open sea hard 
by. For the sea breezes are light, the lake breezes 
close and the two combining together produce a 
most healthy condition of climate. The 24 
houses of the society thus collected are exceedingly 
simple, providing protection against two of the most 
pressing dangers, the fiery heat of the sun and the 
icy cold of the air. They are neither near together as 
in towns, since living at close quarters is troublesome 
and displeasing to people who are seeking to satisfy 
their desire for solitude, nor yet at a great distance 
because of the sense of fellowship which they cherish, 
and to render help to each other if robbers attack 
them. In each house there is a consecrated room 25 
which is called a sanctuary or closet * and closeted in 
this they are initiated into the mysteries of the 
sanctified life. They take nothing into it, either 
drink or food or any other of the things necessary for 
the needs of the body, but laws and oracles delivered 
through the mouth of prophets, and psalms and any- 
thing ® else which fosters and perfects knowledge and 
piety. They keep the memory of God alive and 26 
never forget it, so that even in their dreams the 
picture is nothing else but the loveliness of divine 
excellences and powers. Indeed many when asleep 
and dreaming give utterance to the glorious verities 
of their holy philosophy. Twice every day they 27 
pray, at dawn and at eventide ; at sunrise they pray 
for a fine bright day, fine and bright in the true sense 


@ For the word povacrypiov see App. p. 519. 
> Or “ the other books ”’ (of the O.T.). See App. p. 520. 
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A , , A > a , A 
Thv sudvoray avtav avamtAnobjva, Svouevov dé 
vrep Tod THY duynv Tod TeV alcOjcewv Kal 

> “A 4 A b] A > ~ 
aicOnrav dxAov tavTeAds émuxovdiobeioav, év TH 

e ~ , A , 4 
eauTis ovvedpiw Kat BovdAevTnpiw ‘yevopevny, 
> / A A 

28 aAjBevav iyvyAraretv. ro dé €& EwOwotd péxptis 

e A 
eo7repas SudoTnua ovprav avrois €oTw doKnots: 
> a A 
evTvyyavovTes yap Tots tepois ypappac. dido- 
cogoto. rHv matpiov diAoccodiav' adAnyopodrtes, 
> A 4, A lol e ~ e , , 
evel07) ovpPpora Ta THS pyTHS épnveias voyilovow 
aToKeKpuypevns dvcews ev drovoiais SnAovpevns. 

U4 A 
29 €oTt O€ avTois Kal ovyypdppata 
TaAaav avdpdv, ot THs aipécews apynyéerar 
4 A A aA 
yevopevou TroAAa pvnpeta THs €v Tois aAAnyopov- 

Ul 29 7 > , @ 4 A > 

pevois ideas améAimov, ois Kabdmep Tioiv apye- 
[476] TU7ots | xpw@pevor pprodvrat THs mpoatpécews Tov 

, 4 ) “A , > A A 

TpoTov' woTte od ODewpotor povov, adda Kal 


aA ” A v4 bd A A A 
Towvow gopaTa Kal vpvous eis Tov Deov dua 


1 Conybeare vopofeoiav mainly on the authority of the 
Armenian. 


* The translation takes ¢iAocodiav as cognate accusative 
after diAocogotc: as in Mos. ii. 216. Cf. De Som. i. 55 
ditooddycov avayxaoTdrny . . . didocopiav. But it may be 
governed by adAnyopodrres, cf. Spec. Leg. ii. 29. 

’ I understand éppynveta to be here used as elsewhere, ¢.9. 
Quis Rerum 108, in the technical rhetorical sense of the 
language in which the thought is expressed as opposed to the 
thought itself, and so with the synonymous Aegis or Ppacts 
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of the heavenly daylight which they pray may fill 
their minds. At sunset they ask that the soul may 
be wholly relieved from the press of the senses and 
the objects of sense and sitting where she is con- 
sistory and council chamber to herself pursue the 
quest of truth. The interval between early morning 28 
and evening is spent entirely in spiritual exercise. 
They read the Holy Scriptures and seek wisdom from 
their ancestral philosophy by taking it as an allegory,* 
since they think that the words of the literal text 
are symbols of something whose hidden nature is 
revealed by. studying the underlying meaning.? 

They have also writings of men of 29 
old, the founders of their way of thinking, who left 
many memorials of the form ¢ used in allegorical inter- 
pretation and these they take as a kind of archetype 
and imitate the method in which this principle is 
carried out. And so they do not confine themselves 
to contemplation but also compose hymns and psalms 


corresponding to the Latin elocutio. Conybeare gives 
** literal meaning.” Lake (translating Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
where this passage is quoted) “‘ literal interpretation.” azro- 
Kexpupperns dvcews may perhaps mean “ a hidden natural 
(i.e. theological) truth,” cf. again Mos. ii. 216 and note there 
and De Abr. 99. 

¢ Conybeare “ of the idea involved in allegory.’’ But I 
do not think that Philo except when he is speaking Platoni- 
cally used idéa thus. Lake’s “‘of the meaning allegorically 
expressed ”’ is still farther away. idéa is, I think, simply 
the form or kind of treatment which we find in allegory. 

@ The phrase ris mpoapécews Tov tpdé7rov is obscure. Lake 
has “‘ treatment ’’ for zpoarp. But the word must suggest a 
motive or purpose. Conybeare “‘emulating the ideal of 
character traced out in them.” I understand zpoaip. to mean 
the belief which inspired the allegorists that the scriptures 
were to be interpreted allegorically. Their successors emu- 
lated the method in which this principle was carried out. 
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31 


32 


PHILO 


TavToiwy pétpwv Kal peA@v, a puvlpots cEepvo- 
Tépois avayKaiws yapaTTovor. 

Tas bev obv & Tpepas Ywpis ExaoTor povovpevor 
jap eavTois év Tots AexBetor povaoTypiois dtAo- 
copotar, THY avr€ELov ovx drrepBaivovtes, GAA’ ovdE 
ef améntouv Oewpotvres: tats dé éBoopous Guv- 
€pxyovrar Kabamep eis Kowvov avMoyov Kat Kal” 
nAutav €€9s Kalélovrar peta Tot mpémovtTos 
OXNUATOS, Elaw Tas xXElpas ExyovTes, THY pev SeEtav 
petagd otépvov Kal yeveiov, tHv Sé edwvupov 
breotaAuevnv Tapa TH Aayou. TapeAOwv SE Oo 
mpeoBUTaTos Kal TaY SoypdTwy éumepoTaTos 
Suadéyerar, KkaleoTare pev T® Breupare, Kab- 
cordon d€ TH Pwvy, weTa Noyropod Kat Ppovyjcews, 
od dewdrTnTa Adywv WomTeEp ot pHTopes 7 ot viv 
cogpuoral TOLPETHOELKVULEVOS, aa thv ev rots 
vorace OunpevvnKas Kal dvepnvedwv aKxpipevav, 
Hrs ovK d.xpous wav epuldver, adda, du aKons 
emt wuynv epxetar Kat BeBaiws empéver. Kal™ 
novxiar. d€ ot dAdo TAVTES GKPO@VTAL, TOV ematvov 
vevpaow opews 7 Kepadis TrapadnAobyres avTo 
povov. To 6€ KOUWOV TovTo cepveiov, 
eis 0 Tats eBdopaus OUVEPXOVTAL, dutAobs éoTt 
mepipodos, 6 pe eis avOpava, 6 O€ Els yuvaLKwVtTLV 
amoxpubeis: Kat yap Kal yuvatres G4 eJous our- 
axpo@vrat Tov abrov ChAov Kal Thy avdTHY Tpoalpeoww 


2 Here again we have a doubtful phrase. Conybeare 
translates “ which they write down i in solemn rhythms as best 
they can,” a meaning which avayxaiws certainly bears in 
Philo and elsewhere. His explanation is that they could not 
engrave them on stone (hymns for worship seem to have 
been thus cut in stone) and so were fain to use papyrus. 
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to God in all sorts of metres and melodies which they 
write down with the rhythms necessarily made more 
solemn. 

For six days they seek wisdom by themselves in 30 
solitude in the closets mentioned above, never pass- 
ing the outside door of the house or even getting a 
distant view of it. But every seventh day they meet 
together as for-a general assembly and sit in order 
according to-their age in the proper attitude, with 
their hands inside the robe, the right hand between 
the breast and the chin and the left withdrawn 
along the flank. Then the senior among them who 31 
also has the fullest knowledge of the doctrines which 
they profess comes forward and with visage and 
voice alike quiet and composed gives a well-reasoned 
and wise discourse. He does not make an exhibition 
of clever rhetoric like the orators or sophists of to- -day 
but follows careful examination by careful expression 
of the exact meaning of the thoughts, and this does 
not lodge just outside the ears of the audience but 
passes through the hearing into the soul and there 
stays securely. Alkthé others sit still and listen 
showing their approval merely by their looks or 
nods. This common sanctuary in which 32 
they meet every seventh day is a double enclosure, 
one portion set apart for the use of the men, the 
other for the women. For women too regularly make 
part of the audience with the same ardour and the | 


Lake quite impossibly gives “ arrange’’ for xapdrrovot. 
Philo is clearly referring to the accepted division of music 
into metre, melody and rhythm, see note on De Som. i. 205 
(vol. v. pp. 603 f. ), and the suggestion made very tentatively 
in the translation is that it is the rhythm which gives the 
solemnity necessary for sacred music and that this was 
indicated by some notation. 
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” e A \ “A ” A A \ 
33 exovoa. o dé petaéd THY olkwY TOLYOS TO [EV 
b > 4 > \ A nv 4 VA > \ » 
e€ edddous emi Tpeis  Téooapas THYELS Els TO dYwW 
cvvwKoddpuntar Owpakiov tpdmov, To dé adype 

> A A ~ 
Téyous avdyevov ayaves aveirar, dvoiy evexa, TOO 

\ A “~ 
TE THV TpEeTOVGAY alo TH yvvaikeia doer dia- 
Tnpetobar Kat tod THY avTidAnbw Eexew eduapy 
4 A 
Kabelopevas ev enKkow, pndevos THY Tod Siadeyo- 
pévov dwvyv eutrodilovtos. 
@ 

84 IV. ’Eyxpdrevav 5€ wWomep twa OeweAvov mpo- 
KatapadAcpevor THs uyfs tas dAAas érrouKodo- 
“A av ~ 
potow dpetds. ottiov 7 moTov ovdels adv adTav 

‘\ ey7 
MpoceveyKaiTo mpo yAiov Svoews, eel TO peV 
A ‘ > 
dirocodetvy aftov dwrds Kpivovow elvat, oxdTous 
\ \ lo Ul > 4 ¢ A \ e 4 
d€ Tas TOU GWUaTos avayKas, Obev TA ev Huepay, 
A \ ‘ 4 4 ” 4 \ 
35 Tais dé vuKros Bpayv Tu pepos everwav. evor Se 
A e A VA A 
Kal dua Tpidv HuepOv vrropupvyjoKovTar tpod%ys, 
@ bf 4 

ois mAciwv 6 md0os emtoTHuns EevidpuTaL: TWes dé 
oUTWs EvevppaivovTa. Kal Tpvd@aw tbo codias 

e lA 4 \ > 4 \ ‘4 
EoTLWpevor TrAovaiws Kal adOdvws Ta SddypaTa 
yopyyovans, Ws Kat mpos dSumAaciova ypovov avr- 
4 \ 4 > «a e “A > A A 
éxew Kal woris du’ €€ nuepOv amroyevecOar tpodhs 

a \ A A 
dvayKaias, eOiobevTes worep pact TO THY TEeTTIywV 
o~ > lod a > 

[477] | yévos adpt tpédeobar, Tijs Wis, Ws ye oiwar, THV 
” > 4 \ \ e 4 “ 4 
36 evderay eEevpapilovons. tyv de eBddunv maviepov 
Twa Kat maveoprov elvar vopilovres éeEapérou 

> 3 & \ \ “A A 
yepws n&wwKaow, ev HW peta THY THS wuyns ém- 


2 Cf. Quod Omn. Prob. 8. Here Philo follows Plato more 
definitely. See Phaedrus 259 c 76 rerriywv yévos. . . yépas 
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same sense of their calling. The wall between the 33 
two chambers rises up from the ground to three or 
four cubits built in the form of a breast work, while 
the space above up to the roof is left open. This 
arrangement serves two purposes; the modesty 
becoming .to the female sex is preserved, while the 
women sitting within ear-shot can easily follow what 

is said since there is nothing to obstruct the voice 
of the speaker. 

IV. They lay self-control to be as it were the foun- 34 
dation of their soul and on it build the other virtues. 
None of them would put food or drink to his lips 
before sunset since they hold that philosophy finds 
its right place in the light, the needs of the body in 
the darkness, and therefore they assign the day to 
the one and some small part of the night to the other. 
Some in whom the desire for studying wisdom is 
more deeply implanted even only after three days 
remember to take food. Others so luxuriate and 35 
delight in the banquet of truths which wisdom richly 
and lavishly supplies that they hold out for twice 
that time and only after six days do they bring them- 
selves to taste such sustenance as is absolutely neces- 
sary. They have become habituated to abstinence 
like the grasshoppers* who are said to live on air 
because, I suppose, their singing makes their lack 
of food a light matter. But to the seventh day as 36 
they consider it to be sacred and festal in the highest 
degree they have awarded special privileges as its 
due, and on it after providing for the soul refresh 
tobro mapa Movody AaBov, pndev rpodijs SetoPa, add’ dourdv Te 
Kat Grorov ev0vs yevdomevov ddew, ews dv TeXeuvTHon. The idea 
that the grasshopper needs no food except air (or more 


frequently dew) goes back to Hesiod, Shield 395 ff. rérr€é 
. + « @TE Oats Kal Bpdots Andrtds €épon. 
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a\ A A “A 4 @ > >\ 
péAccav Kal TO O@pa Auraivovow, Womrep apedet 
Kat Ta Opeupata TaV ovvexOv dvwv aviéevTes. 
oitovvtTar Sé troAutedes oddev, GAAa aptov edTEdh, 
Kat opov ddAes, os of aBpodtarro. wapapTvovow 
doowmw, moTov d€ VdOwpP vapaTiatov avTots €oTw 
ds yap 7 puvats éréoTnoe TH OvnT@ yéver Seoroivas, 
metvav Te Kal diav, amopetAicoovTar, TaV Els 
/ > ? 4 
KoAaketav emipepovTes ovdEeV, GAA’ adTa TA XpHoLma, 
@ ~ ~ 3 / 
jv avev Cav ode €ott. bia todTo eobiovor perv, 
; ~ / ~ 
WOTE [Ly TEWhY, mivovor dé, woTe pH Subj, 
mAnopovny ws exOpov te Kal emiBovrov duyis Te 
b A 
KQL OWULATOS EKTPETTOMLEVOL. émet O€ Kal 
oxénns Sittov eldos, TO pev €oOys, TO S€ oixkia, 
TEpt [ev OiKlas ElpyTal mpoTEpov, OTL eoTl aKad- 
“A A 
AdmoTos Kal adtooxédios, Tmpos TO xpet@des adTO 
5 : bd 
povov etpyacpevn’ Kat eoOys Sé opoiws edreXe- 
4 A > ~ Ul 
oTaTy, mpos adéEnua Kpvpod re Kat Oadzovs, 
A 3 ~ A ~ 
xAatva pév azo’ Aaciov Sopds maxeia yewdvos, 
> A de Ad bd! O06 2 5A \ > lo 
eEwptis 5€ Oepous 7 dbdvy.? ovvdrdws yap aoKovow 


1 gyri Conybeare with the majority of mss. See note b. 
2  d06vn Conybeare. See note c. 


¢ Conybeare translates “‘ they anoint the body, releasing it 
just as you might the lower animals from the long spell of 
toil.””, But neither anointing in the literal sense nor rest from 
labour for the Therapeutae themselves suits the context, 
which is concerned with the general abstemiousness in food 
and mild relaxation on the sabbath. The sense I have given 
to Auwaivw is much the same as in Spec. Leg. iv. 74, where it 
is applied to relieving the hard condition of the needy by 
charity. The point of ayéAe, as I have taken it, is that the 
release of the cattle from labour on the sabbath is a duty 
recognized by everybody. But see App. p. 520. 

> Conybeare’s reading, avri for dao which certainly seems 
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the body also, which they do as a matter of course 
with the cattle too by releasing them from their 
continuous labour.* Still they eat nothing costly, 37 
only common bread with salt for a relish flavoured 
further by the daintier with hyssop, and their drink 
is spring water. For as nature has set hunger and 
thirst as mistresses over mortal kind they propitiate 
them without using anything to curry favour but 
only such things as are actually needed and without 
which life cannot be maintained. Therefore they eat 
. enough to keep from hunger and drink enough to 
keep from thirst but abhor surfeiting as a malignant 
enemy both to soul and body. As for 38 
the two forms of shelter, clothes and housing, we 
have already said that the house is unembellished 
and a makeshift constructed for utility only. Their 
clothing likewise is the most inexpensive, enough to 
protect them against extreme cold and heat, a thick 
coat of shaggy skin® in winter and in summer a 
vest or linen shirt. For they practise an all-round 39 


to have the better ms. authority, is based by him, as stated 
in a long and interesting note, on the general belief that 
linen was more sacred than any substance which was the 
produce of animals—an idea stated by Philo himself in several 
places, e.g. Spec. Leg. i. 84. The chief objection seems to 
be that yAatva would have to be understood as =“‘ linen gar- 
ment,’’ whereas such evidence as I have seen goes to show that 
it was frequently, if not usually, made of wool, and wool was 
as unclean as skin. 

¢ Conybeare, reading 7 for 7, translates ** a smock without 
sleeves, the linen coat namely.” He says that 7 does not 
make sense, meaning apparently that as any garment made 
of linen would be an déovn, it could not be an alternative to 
the e€wuis. In Spec. Leg. ii. 20, the xAatva is coupled with 
the o@6vn, and in Hyp. 11. 12 with the éefwpis as simple 
garments for winter and summer respectively. This perhaps 
supports his view. 
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PHILO 


> , 29 7 “A lon 
atudiav, €lddTes Topo" pev TOU bevOous ApYyv, 
arupiay dé dAn betas, exdTepov dé mys Adyov 
exov" péovor yap a.7r0 pev Tou pevOous at toAv- 
Tpomrot TOV KaK@V LO€aL, amo dé THS aAnOetas at 
/ ~ > ~ / 
Teptovota, TAV ayabav avOpwrivwyv Tre Kat Oeiwv. 
V B iA de \ \ A 4 >? A 
. BovAopatr d€ Kat tas Kowds ovvddous adTav 
\ e A 
Kat tdapwrépas év ovptrocios Siaywyas etmety, 
> U a bY) 
avritdgas Ta THV GAAwY oupmdoia. ot péev yap 
/ / 
oTav akpatov éudopnowvrat, Kabdmep ovK olvov 
muovTes GAAA TrapakwhyaTtiKdy Te Kal paviddes 
Kat el Te xaderrwrepov én’ éxordce Aoyiopod 
4 ~ ~ 
gvotkov,” Kpalovot® Kat AvTT@ou tTpdTmov Kuvov 
> / \ > 4 4 > / 
aTidacwv Kai emavoTdpevor SdKvovaw adAXjAovs 
\ > ~ > 
Kal amroTpwyovct pivas, WTa, SaKTUAoUsS, ETEPA 
Y ~ r 
aTTa péepn TOO GcwpaTos, ws Tov emt KuKAwzros 
\ a ? “A ? 4 
Kal TOV Odvocews eraipwv pd8ov darodederxevau 
4 > “A 
tovtous aAnbA, “ bwpovs,”’ i) pnow 6 TOUTS 
emreaBiovras avoparay, Kal Gore pov n exetvos. 
6 pev yap €xOpovs tbrotoTHoas nuvveTo, ot de 
/ \ / ” \ @& \ A > 4? 
auvibets Kat didrous, eoTt O€ OTE Kal Guyyevets, Eh 
~ A 4 
aAdv Kat tpamélns, aomovda ev omovdats épyacd- 
1 The mss. reverse the case of the nouns rédov . . . peddos 
. . . atudias . . . dAjMevav. The correction, which is sup- 
ported by the Latin version and is accepted by both Cohn 
and Conybeare, makes better sense. Both (i.¢. ridos and 


arudia) lead respectively to the falsehood and truth, from 
which flow evil and good, and may therefore be regarded 


(sy éxer) AS A THY. 
2 Perhaps read duvoixdv (ddppaxov). See note 6. 


3 So Conybeare with some authorities. Cohn with mss. 
dpaaaovot. 


* In the sense of the disposition to follow vain things, 
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simplicity knowing that its opposite, vanity,? is the 
source of falsehood as simplicity is of truth, and that 
both play the part of a fountain head of other things, 
since from falsehood flow the manifold forms of evil 
and from truth abundant streams of goodness both 
human and divine. 

V. I wish also to speak of their common assemblages 40 
and the cheerfulness of their convivial meals as con- 
trasted with those of other people. Some people 
when they have filled themselves with strong drink 
behave as though they had drunk not wine but some 
witch’s potion® charged with frenzy and madness and 
anything more fatal that can be imagined to over- 
throw their reason. They bellow and rave like wild 
dogs, attack and bite each other and gnaw off noses, 
ears, fingers and some other parts of the body,° so 
that they make good the story of the comrades of 
Odysseus and the Cyclops by eating “ gobbets ”’¢ of 
men, as the poet says, and with greater cruelty than 
the Cyclops. For he avenged himself on men whom 4] 
he suspected to be enemies, they on their familiars 
and friends and sometimes even on their kin over 
the salt and across the board, and as they pour the 


rather than as Conybeare (pride ?). See note on De Virt. 17 
(vol. viii. pp. 440 f.). 

®’ This must be the meaning if the word is right. But 
there is no really parallel use of the word at any rate without 
some explanatory noun. 7a ¢voixa found in the Geoponica 
(? date) is stated by Stephanus not to bear this meaning. 
gvotxov dappaxov, to which the Armenian is said to point, is 
quoted from Alexander Trallianus (? sixth century a.p.). 

¢ For this and other points in this description cf. De Plant. 
160. 

2 Od. ix. 373— 

| dapuyos 8 élécauro olvos 
Ywpol 7° avdpopeo.. 
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45 


PHILO 


pevot TOV ev Tois yupviKots ay@ow dota Kal 
TAPAKOTTOVTES WOTED VoOuLoMa SdKLyLOVY adoKNOL, 
ot avti abAntadv abAwor: totro yap advrois ém- 
pnpuoteov. a yap vydovtes ev oTadios éketvot 
Beatais xpwpevoe tots IavéAAnou pel” jyeparv | 
évexa viKns Kat oredavwv [’OAvpmovixar]’ adv 
Téxvn Sp@ow, odro. KiPdynAevovres emi ovptTrociwv 
vUKTWp ev oKOTW CKal) weAJorTeEs, éuTTapoWwodrTes, 
AVETLOTHLOVWS Kal KaKoTEexvws ém aTinia Kal 
UBpec Kat aikia yaderH TOV dropevovTwv éevep- 
yotow. et de pndels ola BpaBevrjs mapeABwv 
pécos dtadvoere, peta mAeiovos e€ovoias KaTa- 
tmadaiovot, povavres ev tavT@ Kal Oavatavtes: 
macyovot yap ovK éAdTTova wy diatiléacw, S7rEp* 
ovK toacl, TapamaiovTes of Tov olvov odx, WS oO 
KwpLKOS PnoLW, el KAK@ TOV TAnCiov avTO POvoV 
aAAa Kal emt 7TH idiw Tivew dbropévovtes. Tot- 
yapoov ot mpo puuKpod trapeABovtes eis TA GUpTIOOLA 
c@ou Kat didou puxpov voTepov eEiacw €xOpoi Kat 
TA CWMATA HKPWTNPLAGLEVOL’ Kal OL LEV OVVYYyOpwV 
Kal duxaoTav, ot dé KaTatAaoT@v Kal taTp@v Kat 
Ths bmo0 TovTwY dSéovrar Bonfetas. Erepou 5é THV 
peTpiwrepwv SoKovvTwy elvat cuuToT@v wor7rep 
pavdpaydpay Tov aKpatov movres drrepBeBAvVKact® 
Kal TOV edwYUpLoV ayK@va tpoBaddvTes Kal TOV 


1 Bracketed by Cohn on the grounds that it is omitted by 
the Latin. The word is not very appropriate here as we are 
talking of competitors rather than victors, and it may well 
be a gloss, but these are doubtful reasons. If, as Cohn 
thinks, the Armenian points to ’OAvpaiwv or ’OAvpmaxkady, I 
should prefer to read one of them. 

2 mss. dep. Here again Cohn’s correction seems doubtful. 

3 mss. UmoBeBAvKaot 
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libation of peace they commit deeds of war“ like those 
of the gymnastic contests, counterfeiting the genuine 
coin of manly exercise, no wrestlers but wretches, 
for that is the right name to give them. For what 42 
the athletes do in the arena while sober, in the day- 
light, with the eyes of all Greece upon them, in the 
hope of victory and the crown and in the exercise 
of their skill, are debased by the revellers who ply 
their activities in convivial gatherings by night and 
in darkness, drink-besotted, ignorant and skilful only 
for mischief to inflict dishonour, insult and grievous 
outrage on the objects of their assault. And if no 48 
one plays the umpire and comes forward to intervene 
and separate them they carry on the bout with 
increased licence to the finish, ready both to kill 
and to be killed. For they suffer no less than what 
they mete to others though they know it not, so 
infatuated are these who shrink not from drinking 
wine, as the comic poet says, to mar not only their 
neighbours but themselves.2. And so those who but 44 
now came to the party sound in body and friendly 
at heart leave soon afterwards in enmity and with 
bodily mutilation,—enmity in some cases calling for 
advocates and judges, mutilation in others requiring 
the apothecary and physician and the help that they 
can bring. Others belonging to what we may 45 
suppose is the more moderate part of the company 
are in a state of overflow. Draughts of strong wine 
act upon them like mandragora, they throw the left 


@ Or as Conybeare ‘* whom in the midst of peace they treat 
implacably.”’ But ozovdai carries with it the sense of “ liba- 
tion ’’ as well as “‘ truce.”’ Cf. the same phrase though in a 
different connexion in Spec. Leg. iii. 96, where see note. 

® Source unknown. 
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abyéva éyKdpovov emotpéparvres, evepevydopevot 
Tais KUAEw, tavw Babe? mélovra, undev pre 
iddvTes PATE aKOVOAYTES, WS play povnV ExXOVTES 

46 atoOnow, THY avdpatodwoeoTaTynY yedow. olda 
dé twas, [ot] émevdav axpobwpakes yévwvTat, mp 
teAdws BanticOfva, Tov eis THv doTEpatay TOTOV 
e€ emiddcews Kal ovuBoAdv mpoevtpemiCopevous, 
pepos droAapBdvovras Ths év yepoiv evdpoovvns 
elvar tiv mept THs els TO peAAov péOns E€Amida. 

47 rovTov Tov Tpdtov dial@vrTes doko. Kal avéoriot 
duateAotow, éxOpot péev yovewy Kal yuvatkdv Kal 
Téxvwv, €xOpoi d€ Kal THs TraTpioos, moAduton de 
Kat €avTa@v: vypos yap Kal dowTos Bios azaoww 
emiBovdos. 

48 VI. "lows 8 dv tis dmodéEaito Thy émumodd- 
Covoav vuvi Tav ovptociwy tavtayot dialeow 
Kata 700ov TAS "TraXis Trohuredctas Kal Tpupijs, 
nv elnrAwoav “EAAnvés TE Kal BapBapor mpos 
emidevEwv pahhov 1] ™pos eduxiav TOLOUPEVOL TAS 

49 TOpackerds. TpikAwa TE kau TrohbAuwa* yeAwvns 
7 eAepavros KaTEOKEvaoHEVa Kal TpadpeaTepas 
vAns, @v Ta TAE€toTa ABoxodAnra- OTpwpVvat 
dAoupyeis evUPAGHEVvOV xpuood Kal avboBadgeis 
ETEpaL TAVTOiWY xXpwWEaTwWY mpos TO THs opews 
émaywyov' exmwpdtwy tARG0s éxtetaypevwv Kal 
ExaoTov eloos, puTa yap Kal didAae Kat KUALKes 
Kal €repa mroAveon TeyvixwTata OnpikAea Kal 

50 Topetaus ETMLOTNMLOVUUK@V avopav AKpiBwueva. dia- 

[479] Kovuca avdpamoda edpopporara | Kal TepiKkaA- 
A€orara, ws dpuy weve, oux binpecias evera paAAov 
) Tob davevta THY TOV Dewpevwv ow ddvat: 
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elbow forward, turn the neck at a right angle, belch 
into the cups and sink into a profound sleep, seeing 
nothing and hearing nothing, having apparently only 
one sense and that the most slavish, taste. I know 46 
of some who when they are half-seas-over and before 
they have completely gone under arrange donations 
and subscriptions in preparation for to-morrow’s bout, 
considering that one factor in their present exhilara- 
tion is the hope of future intoxication. In this way 47 
they spend their whole life ever hearthless and 
homeless, enemies to their parents, their wives and 
their children, enemies too to their country and at 
war with themselves. For a loose and a dissolute 
life is a menace to all. 

VI. Some perhaps may approve the method of 48 
banqueting now prevalent everywhere through 
hankering for the Italian expensiveness and luxury 
emulated both by Greek and non-Greeks who make 
their arrangements for ostentation rather than 
festivity. Sets of three or many couches® made of 49 
tortoise shell or ivory or even more valuable material, 
most of them inlaid with precious stones ; coverlets 
purple-dyed with gold interwoven, others brocaded 
with flower patterns of all sorts of colours to allure the 
eye; a host of drinking cups set out in their several 
kinds, beakers, stoops, tankards, other goblets of 
many shapes, very artistically and elaborately chased 
by scientific craftsmen. For waiting there are slaves 50 
of the utmost comeliness and beauty, giving the idea 
that they have come not so much to render service 
as to give pleasure to the eyes of the beholders by 


q For tpikAwa see App. p. 521. The mss. mepixAwa would 
mean ‘* couches round the table.” 


1 So the Armenian. mss. zepixAwa. See note a. 
14] 
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4 e A i > ~ e 
TOUTWV Ol fev Traides ETL OVTES OlvoXOOvOW, bdpo- 
A \ , 4 \ 4 
dhopoto. dé Bovmaides AcAovpevor Kai AeAcracpévor, 

4 
(oi) Td, Te Tpo0cwTa evTpiBovra Kal UTroypapovTat 
Kal Tas THs Kepadjs Tpixas ed Tos SvamrA€Kovrat 
opnKovpevor Babvyatra yap €elow 7 [7 Ketpopevot 
TO Trapamray n Tas Tpoperwmudious aUTO jLOVvov 
ef dkpwyv els étraviowow Kal ypayps KuKdorepods 
HKpiPwLEevov oxnUa: xiT@vas Te dpaxvotpets Kal 

4 
éxAevKous émravalwodpevor, Ta pev epmpoobia 
~ \ 
KaTwrépw Tt&v bd yovu' Ta dé KaTomTLW pLKpOV 

A 4 

bo Tots yovatiou, éxdtepov dé pépos ovAoTépats 
Tats ceipaiais émidiumAWoeot KATA THY TOV XLTW- 

4 A / > Ul 4 
vioxwv ovppoAnv avatéddovtes ék TAayiwy KdATrOUS 
amawwpotow, evptvovtes Ta KotAa TaV mrAcvpav. 
9 , Y ” , , 2 
epedpevovot 6 GAAoL, peipdKia Tmpwroyevesa, 
> + > “A b] vA A ~ 
Tovs tovAovs adptt avOobvres, ab’pyata mpd pLKpod 

~ > 4 
Trade paar av yeyovores, HoKnpevor opodpa TE pt- 
epyws Tpos Tas Baputépas dmnpeotias, emidergs 
e 

eoTiaTopwv eUTropias, ws toacw*® ot ypwpevor, ws 
d€ exer TO aAnOes, ametpoxadtas.* T™pos 


1 Cohn in both editions prints yovov, which I think must 
be a mere misprint. Not only is such a form unknown, but 
Conybeare who prints yovu (as Mangey) gives no sign that 
there is any variation in the ss. 

2 Cohn inserts 7 after peupaxa, citing De Cher. 114, and 
Hypothetica 11. 3, in both of which we have pepdxia dis- 
tinguished from the mpwroyéverou. He does not seem to 
observe that this would involve changing zpwroyévera to 
mpwroyeverco. At least I do not see how the neuter could 
be defended. ° 

8 Perhaps correct to dacw, but see note e. 

4 MSS. azretpoxaXia. 


@ Conybeare translates “‘ trimmed off equally all round, in 
a neatly bevelled curved line.”’ 
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appearing on the scene. Some of them who are still 
boys pour the wine, while the water is carried by 
full-grown lads fresh from the bath and smooth 
shaven, with their faces smeared with cosmetics 
and paint under the eyelids and the hair of the head 
prettily plaited and tightly bound. For they have 51 
long thick hair which is not cut at all or else the 
forelocks only are cut at the tips to make them level 
and take exactly the figure of a circular line.* They 
wear tunics fine as cobwebs and of dazzling white 
girt high up; the front part hangs below the under 
knee, the back part a little below the back of the 
knee and they draw together each part with curly 
bows of ribbon along the line of join of the tunics 
and then let the folds dangle down obliquely, 
broadening out the hollows along the sides.’ In the 52 
background ® are others, grown lads newly bearded 
with the down just blooming on their cheeks, recently 
pets of the pederasts, elaborately ¢ dressed up for the 
heavier services, a proof of the opulence of the hosts 
as those who employ them know, but in reality of their 
bad taste.¢ Besides there are the varieties 53 


> This sentence has been transcribed bodily from Cony- 
beare’s “ provisional rendering’ in his commentary. I do 
not profess to understand clearly either the Greek or the 
English. The revision given in his translation somewhat 
later does not differ materially except that ovAorépas rais 
cetpaios emdurAwoeot is rendered “‘ with bows of twisted 
ribbons doubled over.”’ 

¢ Or “ waiting in relays.” : 

¢ Or perhaps “ over elaborately ”’ (considering the kind of 
work they have to do). 

¢ daow or voyifovow (as Mangey) would certainly be 
more natural, but perhaps no alteration is required, or if any, 
dAnbéorepov for dAnfés. It is not denied that opulence is 
displayed. What the guests do not know is that it is bad 
taste. 
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d€ TOUTOLS ai TELAT OV Kat opwv Kal ndvopnaTtwv 
TouktAtat, mept a OLTOTFOVOL Kat oaptuTal 7ro0- 
voovrat, ppovrilovres od yetow, Sep dvayKaiov 
> CQOaA , > A \ ov A a 
nv, nodvar povov, aAAa Kat ow TH Kabapidryte. 
> A 
* * * TOUS avyxevas ev KUKAW TeEpLayovTes Tots 
dpPaApois Kal Tots puKTHpo TreptALyvevouvot, Tots 
pev Tas evoapkias Kat To AROS, Tois Sé THY 
> , me » ¢ > , ” , 
avadiopnevnv Kvioav. elTa oTav audoTtépwr, oewv 
Te KaL Copav, yevwvTar Siakopeis, éablew Ke- 
Aevovow, eTratvécavTes odK OAlya THY TapacKeUnY 
e , “A A 
Kal TOV E€oTLaTOpa THs moAuTEXcias. énTA yodv 
U U 
Kat mAciovs eioxopilovrar tpamelar, mAnpets amrdv- 
TWV OO Yh TE Kal OdAarra Kal TOTAaMOL Kal a1p 
dépovow exdoye. mavTa Kat _evoapka, Xepoatov, 
evdopuy, depoTropuv, av éxdoTn diadAdocer Kat 
Tals mapackevais Kai tais mapapticecw. w7ép 
A “~ \ > A “A > A 4 
dé Tod pndev eldos atroAchO Hvar THv ev TH dvoen, 
A “A >, 4 
TeXevTaiat THY aKpodpvwv cicxopilovrar yéuovoat, 
diya TMV Els TOvSs Kwpous Kal Tas AEeyopevas 
émideividas. elTa at pev exxopilovrar Keval did 
~ , > , a] , ~ 
THY TOV TapovTwv amrAnoTiav, ot TpoToVv alOuidv 
e€udopovpevor Katopopayotow ovTwWs, Ws Kal TOV 
A \ 
doTéwy emevtpayetv, Tas de AwBHoavTes Kal 
omapagavres TpuBparrous edow. orav de Tedews 
4 A 
aTrayopevowar, TAS pev yaorepas ax pt dapvyywv 
TeTTANPWLEVoOL, sevol d€ pos Tas emfupias, 
GmEeipnKoTes mpos Tas Edwdds, * * ** aAAa TL 
1 [ have printed §§ 53-55 according to Cohn’s text, though 
I do not feel certain that the transposition which he makes is 
correct. His theory is that originally after xadapidryre in 
§ 53 stood something like of yotv aapeAOovres és ta cuptrdcia 


and that § 55 ended with something like apds tov mérov 
Tpéenovrat. Somehow in the mss. §§ 53 f. got transferred to 
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of baked meats, savoury dishes and seasonings pro- 
duced by the labour of cooks and confectioners who 
are careful to please not merely the taste as they 
are bound to do but also the sight by the elegance 
of the viands. (The assembled guests) turn their 
necks round and round, greedily eyeing the richness 
and abundance of the meat and nosing the steamy 
odour which arises from it. When they have had 
their fill of both seeing and smelling they give the 
word to fall to with many a compliment to the enter- 
tainment and the munificence of the entertainer. 
Seven tables at the least and even more are brought 54 
in covered with the flesh of every creature that land, 
sea and rivers or air produce, beast, fish or bird, all 
choice and in fine condition, each table differing in 
the dishes served and the method of seasoning. 
And, that nothing to be found in nature should be 
unrepresented, the last tables brought in are loaded 
with fruits, not including those reserved for the 
drinking bouts and the after-dinners as they call 
them. Then while some tables are taken out 55 
emptied by the gluttony of the company who gorge 
themselves like cormorants,” so voraciously that they 
nibble even at the bones, other tables have their 
dishes mangled and torn and left half eaten. And 
when they are quite exhausted, their bellies crammed 
up to the gullets, but their lust still ravenous, 
impotent for eating (they turn to the drink). But 56 


2 See note on Spec. Leg. iv. 113 (vol. viii. p. 434). 





after § 55, and then the words zpos rov worov rpézovrat. ot 
yoov tapeNOovres és ta ovprooa fell out. This is what we 
find in the mss. According to this the guests having gorged 
themselves with food turn their necks round, gaze and sniff 
at the food, and then urge others to eat. Who are these 
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aA “A , aA ~ 
TavTa TpoonKe unKvvev, & mapa ToAAois 7On TAY 
PEeTpLwTépwv KaTAyWwWoKETAaL TmpocavappyyviyTa 
Tas emOupias, wv h pelwors WheALov; evEaLTC 
yap av Tis Ta aTevKTaLOTATA, | Trelvdv TE Kal dixbay, 

A a“ \ b] A 4 b) 4 / 
(uadrov) 7 THY ev Tats ToLavTaLs edwyiats dbOovov 
GLTiwY KaL TOT@V TrEpLovoiaV. 

VII. Taév ev tH ‘EAAddt cuprociwy ra Trepi- 
Bonra Kai onuewwdeoTata S00 Tatra éotw, ois Kal 
LwKpaTyns mapeTvyyave: TO pev ev KadXiov, Avira 

Q / A b) >| 4 \ > 4 e 4 1 \ 
otepavwlévtros AdtoAvKov Ta émwwikia etoTia,’ TO 
de b] b) Ul 4) \ , 9¢/ 3” 

e ev “Aydbwvos, & Kal pviuns A€iwoav avdpes 

Ul ” A \ / 4 =e ~ 
Ta Te NON Kal Tods Adyous dirdcodor, Hevodwv Te 
kat [Adtwv: aveypdibavro yap ws afvopvnpovevta, 
ols odmetétacav ypyjocofar mapadelypacu ods 

“A > “A on 
emeiTa THS ev ovptrocios eppedods Sdtaywyfs. 
‘ “A A ~ 
aAN’ Guws Kal TattTa ovyKpwopeva Ttois TeV 
nueTepwv, ot Tov OewpynTiKov nomacavto Biov, 
yélws avadavetrar. ydovas pev ovv exer ExaTEpOV, 
> 4 4, 9 \— ~ b) 4 
avOpwmukwrepov b€ €oTt TO KevodavTos: adbrAnrpides 
Te Kal GpxnoTat Kal Bavpatomo.ol Kai Tonal 
yeroiwy émt TH oKx@isar Kal xaprevtioacbar péya 
dpovobvrés etait Tiwes Kal dAAa® THv ev Tais tAapw- 

4 > / A \ \ 4 

TEPAls AVEGECL. To 6€ IlAatwrixov 6Aov 


others? The picture is barely intelligible, and undoubtedly 
Cohn’s order gives a better sense. On the other hand to 
postulate first the transposition and then the omission of some 
ten words seems drastic, particularly as, so far as I can see, 
their retention would not have made worse nonsense. Cony- 
beare translates the manuscript version without apparently 
finding anything very incongruous. 

1 MSs. elortaro, which Conybeare retains and perhaps is 
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why dilate on these doings which are now condemned 
by many of the more sober minded as giving further 
vent to the lusts which might profitably be curtailed ? 
For one may well pray for what men most pray to 
escape, hunger and thirst, rather than for the lavish 
profusion of food and drink found in festivities of 
this kind. 

VII. Among the banquets held in Greece there 57 
are two celebrated and highly notable examples, 
namely those in which Socrates took part, one held 
in the house of Callias and given by him in honour 
of the victory in which Autolycus won the crown, 
the other in the house of Agathon. That these 
deserve to be remembered was the judgement of 
men whose character and discourses showed them to 
be philosophers, Xenophon and Plato, who described 
them as worthy to be recorded, surmising that they 
would serve to posterity as models of the happily 
conducted banquet. Yet even these if compared 58 
with those of our people who embrace the con- 
templative life will appear as matters for derision. 
Pleasure is an element in both, but Xenophon’s 
banquet is more concerned with ordinary humanity. 
There are flute girls, dancers, jugglers, fun-makers, 
proud of their gift of jesting and facetiousness, and 
other accompaniments of more unrestrained merry- 
making.@ In Plato’s banquet the talk is 59 


@ See Xen. Symp. ii. 1 ff. See App. p. 521. 





not impossible, but the active with the host as subject and 
the occasion as a cognate accusative agrees with the ordinary 
usage. 

2 MSS. @povobrres: cict Twa Kat dAXa. Cohn’s objection to 
this is not stated, but presumably is to the plural verb with 
neuter plural noun; but see note on De Virt. 78 (vol. viii. 


p. 445). 
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} 4 3 AN pA 9 b ) aA \ 
ayedov eoTL TrEpl EpwTos, ovK avdpav yuvartiv 
3 y¥ aA 
ETLULAVEVTWY YY yuvatK@v avdpdow avTo pdovov— 
e ~ @ 
vToTEAOvat yap ai éemOupiar adrat vopois PUoEws—, 
LAAG > Sy ~ ” 5A 7 4, SY 4 Pr 
aAAa avdpav appecw AAtKia povov diapepovot 
A ‘ ” \ sw» \ 3 4, >) Ul 
Kal yap et TL TEpt Epwros Kat “Adpodityns ovpaviov 
Kekoppedo0ar SoKket, yapw aoteiopod mapeiAnmrat. 
A A ~ 
70 yap tActorov avTob HEpos 6 Kowos Kal TAVON LOS 
Epos Ovethngev, avopetav pe, Ty Buopedcorarny 
apeTnV KATO moAepov Kal Kat’ eipyvyy, aparpou- 
pevos, OyAcvav dé vdcov tats duyais evarepya- 
Copevos Kal avdpoytvous Katackevdlwy, ovs exphv 
mGou Tots mpos GAKny emuTndevact ouvyKpoTetobat. 
Avpyvapevos dé THY TavuKny nAKiav Kal €is €pw- 
4 \ 
pevns tagw Kat didbeow ayaywy elnpiwoe Kat 
>} ~ 4 
Tovs epacTas TEepl TA avayKaldTaTa, GOpa Kat 
vA ~ ~ 
puyynv Kal ovciav’ avayKn yap Tod TaldepacTod 
a 4 ~ 
TOV pev voov TeTAoVaL TpOS TA TALOLKG, TPOS TAUTA. 
4 >] ~ \ \ A ” 4 rh) 4 
povov o€vdopkobvta, mpos S€ Ta dAAa TavTa toa 
Te Kal Kowa TUPAovpevov, (7 5€ Gua) bro THs 
, 
émiBupias, Kat padvota et AMOTVYYAVOLTO, GUVTT- 
\ \ 3 4 > ~ ld ” 
KeaJar, THY dé ovaiav eAatTotabar duxyobev, Ex TE 
dperelas Kal TOV eis TOV Epwpyevov avadwyaTwv. 
4 A \ A ” 4 l4 
mapadverar de Kal petlov ado mavdnpov KaKkov: 
Epnpiav ‘yap TOAEwV Kai OTTAVLY TOD apioToOU yevous 
avOpwmwv Kal oTEeipwow Kal ayoviay Texvalovrat, 
Ol pyotyTa, Tods avETLOTHMOVaS THS yewpytas, 
A > \ a A 4 e tA 
omeipovres avti THS | Babuyeiou mrediddos bpadpous 
apovpas 7) Au0wdyn Kal amdKpoTa ywpia, & Tpos TH 


¢ Lit. “ paying tribute to,” and therefore under their 
protection. 
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almost entirely concerned with love, not merely with 
the love-sickness of men for women, or women for 
men, passions recognized * by the laws of nature, but 
of men for other males differing from them only in 
age. For, if we find some clever subtlety dealing 
apparently with the heavenly Love and Aphrodite, 
it is brought in to give a touch of humour. The 60 
chief part is taken up by the common vulgar love? 
which robs men of the courage which is the virtue 
most valuable for the life both of peace and war, 
sets up the disease of effeminacy in their souls and 
turns into a hybrid of man and woman those who 
should have been disciplined in all the practices 
which make for valour. And having wrought havoc 61 
with the years of boyhood and reduced the boy to 
the grade and condition of a girl besieged by a lover 
it inflicts damage on the lovers also in three most 
essential respects, their bodies, their souls and their 
property. For the mind of the lover is necessarily set 
towards his darling and its sight is keen for him only, 
blind to all other interests, private and public ; his 
body wastes away through desire, particularly if his 
suit is unsuccessful, while his property is diminished 
by two causes, neglect and expenditure on his be- 
loved. As a side growth we have another greater 62 
evil of national importance. Cities are desolated, the 
best kind of men become scarce, sterility and child- 
lessness ensue through the devices of these who 
imitate men who have no knowledge of husbandry 
by sowing not in the deep soil of the lowland but in 
briny fields and stony and stubborn places, which 
> Philo here identifies Plato’s advdnuos épws with peder- 
asty. On that and other points in his estimate of the 


Symposium see App. p. 521. For similar denunciations of 
the evil cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 37 ff. and De Abr. 135 ff. 
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pndev weduxévar BrAaoravew Kat Ta KatraBAnbévra 

63 P0ciper oméppata. oLwwma Ta TAY LvVOwY 

4 A A 4 a p) 3 A 

mAdopaTa Kat Tovs Stowpatous, ot KaT apxas 
mpoodvvtes aAArAots evwrikats’ Suvapeow avOts 
@ 4 i 4 “A e , 
ola wépy ovveAndAvbdta dieCevyOynoar, THs appovias 
eyo @ , Ul ) 4 A “~ ; 
bd’ Hs ovveiyovto Avleions: edrapaywya yap Tatra 
TaVvTa, SuvVapeva TH KaWOTNTL THS eEmtWwoias Ta 
> 4 a > “A A V4 e 
@ta dedredlew: dv é€x mroAAob tot TepidvTos ot 
Mwvogws yvwpysor, pepnabykdtes €K mpwrns 
¢ , 2 A 2 ’ A > "7 
nAucias épadv adAnbeias, katadpovotow aveEaTraTnrot 
dtatedobvtes. 

64 VIII. "AAN’ ézretd7) Ta Stwvopacpéva cuptrdora 
4 A , > , > e A ” 
TovavTns peoTa hAvapias eoTiv, ev EavTois ExovTa 

\ ” ” \ \ / \ A 
Tov éAeyyov, et Tis py mpos Sd€as Kat THY dia- 
Sofeioav mept adtrav ws 567 Tmavu Katwp0wpyevwv 

4 A ~ 
dnpnv eeAnoeev adopav, avritagw (Ta) TeV 
3 4 A w ld \ ¢ A > 4 
avateferkoTwv Tov tdtov Biov Kal EavTovs ETLOTHLN 
Kal Jewpia TaV THs PioEews TpaypaTwY KATA TAS 

A 4 , ¢e 4 e 4 
Tod mpodytTov Mwvoéws tepwratas udnynoeis. 


1 Most ss. épwrixais, which might at first sight be defended 
by the statement of the teller of the fable, that it is told to 
show the dvvayis épwros. But the words do not apply to 
this earlier but to the later part of the fable and the phrase 
duvdpets evwrexai occurs in De Plant. 89. 


@ Philo is perhaps thinking of Plato, Laws 838 ©, where 
the same practice is described as sowing in rocks and stones. 
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not only give no possibility for anything to grow 
but even destroy the seed deposited within them. 
I pass over the mythical stories of the 63 

double-bodied men who were originally brought by 
unifying forces into cohesion with each other and after- 
wards came asunder, as an assemblage of separate 
parts might do when the bond of union which brought 
them together was loosened.® All these are seductive 
enough, calculated by the novelty of the notion to 
beguile the ear, but the disciples of Moses trained 
from their earliest years to love the truth regard them 
with supreme ° contempt and continue undeceived. 

VIII. But since the story of these well-known 64 
banquets is full of such follies and they stand self- 
convicted in the eyes of any who do not regard con- 
ventional opinions and the widely circulated report 
which declares them to have been all that they 
should be, I will describe in contrast the festal 
meetings of those who have dedicated their own life 4 
and themselves to knowledge and the contemplation 
of the verities of nature, following the truly sacred 
instructions of the prophet Moses. First of all these 65 
He has used much the same language of mating with barren 
women in Spec. Leg. iii. 34. 

> The allusion is to the combination of men and women, 
the original third sex, set forth by Aristophanes in Symp. 
189 p-190. 

¢ Conybeare “ from a lofty vantage ground.” The phrase 
is a favourite of Philo’s for equalling *‘ with plenty to spare.” 
Sometimes it is contrasted with taos as in Quod Omn. Prob. 
149 and Flacc. 126, or is coupled with xparety or vixdy as in 
De Agr. 112 and De Post. 161 (so in De Aet. 80 modAR rin 
meptovoia). In other cases it seems to intensify an action or 
create a superlative. So Mos. i. 93 and ii. 75 and so, I 
think, here. 

@ So, I think, rather than ‘‘ means of livelihood ” (Cony- 
beare). 
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65 ovTOL TO pev Tp@rov abpoilovras du’ emra éBSo- 
pddwv, od povov TV andjy éBdoudoa GAAG Kat 
THY Sdvapuv TeOnTrores: ayviy yap Kat deumapUevov 
abray ioaow. €or. d€ TMpoeopTOS peylorns € €opTis, 
Nv TEevTnKoVvTas edaxev, ayuwraros Kal PvoiKe- 
Tatos apiuadv, ék THs Tob dpboywviov Tpuywvou 
duvdpews, OTEep €oTiv apy) THS TOV GAwv yeveoews, 

66 ovoTabeis. emevoav obv avveAPwou Acv- 
yeyovobvTes dadpol peta Ths avwrdtw cEepvo- 
THTOS, broonpaivovtds Twos THV éedypepevTaV— 
olTw yap dvopdatew €fos tovs év Tats Tovavrats 
drnpectous—, po Tis KaTaxdicews OTAVTES efiis 
KaTo orotxov ev Koopap Kal Tas TE orpeus Kal Tas 
xelpas els ovUpavov avaTeivavTes, Tas pev emer) 
Ta Oéas afva kaopay emawevOnoar, Tas d€ OTL 
Kkabapat Anupatwv eloiv ba’ ovdeutds mpodacews 
TOV els TOpLGpLoV pLawopevat, mpocevyovTa, TH 
bed Ovphpyn yevéobar Kat Kata vodv amavTioar 


@ [ believe with Conybeare that this refers to the feast of 
Pentecost. But Philo writes carelessly when he omits to 
tell us from what time the seven weeks are calculated. In 
Spec. Leg. ii. 176 he has stated that they are calculated from 
the ‘‘ Sheaf,”’ the festival on the second (?) day after the 
passover, and presumably he means the same here. But 
Conybeare is too severe when he scolds Lucius for supposing 
du’ exra €B5. to mean “ every seven weeks.”’ Since at present 
we have only heard of minor meetings every week, that 
would be the natural meaning. Wendland indeed takes it 
so. See App. p. 522 on this and the meaning of zpdrov 
pév, which Conybeare translates ‘‘ for the first time.” 

> We are naturally surprised to see Pentecost rather than 
the Passover called the chief feast, but see App. p. 523. 

¢ 4.¢e. 3, 4, 5 are the sides of the primal right-angled triangle 
and 32+42+52=50. See the full explanation in Spec. Leg. 
ii. 176 and Mos. ii. 80, and the notes thereon. 
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people assemble after seven sets of seven days* have 
passed, for they revere not only the simple seven but 
its square also, since they know its chastity and per- 
petual virginity. This is the eve of the chief? feast 
which Fifty takes for its own, Fifty the most sacred 
of numbers and the most deeply rooted in nature, 
being formed from the square of the right-angled 
triangle which is the source from which the universe 
springs.° So then they assemble, white- 
robed and with faces in which cheerfulness is com- 
bined with the utmost seriousness, but before they 
recline, at a signal from a member of the Rota,@ 
which is the name commonly given to those who 
perform these services, they take their stand in a 
regular line in an orderly way, their eyes and hands 
lifted up to Heaven, eyes because they have been 
trained to fix their gaze on things worthy of con- 


templation, hands in token that they are clean from . 


gain-taking and not defiled through any cause ® of 
the profit-making kind. So standing they pray to 
God that their feasting may be acceptable and pro- 


@ Conybeare considers that these é¢dnpepevrai are the same 
as the mpdedpor mentioned later and quotes an inscription of 
A.D. 174 ébnpepevovros Tlavoaviov mpo¢edpov in minutes of a 
Bovdy in Tyre. But the word i in itself merely suggests duties 
performed in rotation, and tmypecias points to what we 
should describe as a sidesman rather than an officiating 
minister. 

¢ Conybeare ‘“‘ pretence.”” But Philo often uses the word 
in a way hardly distinguishable from “ cause.”” So e.g. the 
eyesight is damaged puxpas évexa Tpopacens Spec. Leg. iv. 200 
and the firstborn in Egypt suddenly perish az’ ovdemids mpopa- 
oews Mos. i. 135. If the word differs at all from aivia, it is 
that it indicates not the absolute cause, but what people may 
consider to be the cause. So perhaps here ‘ ‘anything that 
might be regarded as a money-making business.” 
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PHILO 


\ b) 4 \ \ AY b) A —@ 
THY EvWYiaV. peta de Tas edyas ot 
mpeopvTepo. KaTaKAivovra. tals eloKpicecw GaKo- 
Aovbotvres: peaButépous 5€ od Tods ToAveTeis Kat 

\ q] 4 > > “A 4 A 2 
ToAovs’ voyilovow ard’ et. KopudH véous Tratdas, 
éav owe THS mpoaipécews epacb@ow, adda Tods 
ex mpwrTys | yAukias evnByoavtTas Kal évaxudoavrTas 

A A V4 4 a \ 4 
TH OewpntiK@ péper pirocodias, 6 67 KaAAoTOv 
Kal JeotaTov €oTt. avveotimvTar 6€ Kal yuvaikes, 
@v mAelotar yynparat trapbévor, THY ayveiav ovK 
avayrn, Kabamrep Evian TOV Tro,p° VEMnow lepe@v, 
duapvAdgacar pardrov 7 Kal’ Exovovov yvwpny, dia 
CAAov Kal m7o0ov codias, 7 ovpuPodv oTovodcaca 
TOV TEpl CHa noovav nAdynoav, od OvyTav 
> / b) > b) 4 > A 3) 4 4 
exyovay aAA abavarev GpexVeioar, a povn TuKTEWw 
ap eaurijs ola TE EOTW Deogur 7S puxn, o7et- 

\ 
pavtos els adTny axtivas voyntas Tob TaTpds, ais 
duvncerar Dewpeiv Ta codias ddypara. 
IX. dvaveveuntrar de 7 KaTaKALols ywpis pev 
b) , > A 4 ‘\ \ \ > 9 > 7 
avdpaow emi de€ia, xwpis de yuvartiv em’ edwvupa. 
Ln Tov Tis® drroAapBaver oTpwpvas, Et Kal oD ToAv- 
A On b) 
teXets, adn’ obv padrakwrépas avOpurois evdyeveor 
Ul A 
KQL aoretous Kal procogias aoKnTats eUrpemiobar ; 
oriBades yap Elou elkavoTepas Dns, ep wv" edreAf 
TAVU XapaioTpwra mamdpou THs eyxwplov, piKpOV 
A A > ¢ 
bre peXovra KaTa TOUS ayK@vas, WWa emepelOowv To" 
THY pev yap Aakavueny oKAnpaywyiav vTavidaw, 
aet d€ Kal TavTaxod THY eAevOepiov edKoNav ém- 


1 mss. maAaious. 

2 Gd\v’ . . . maidas are bracketed by Cohn. The only 
reason given in the footnote, that they are omitted in the 
Armenian, seems hardly sufficient. But see App. p. 523. 

3 MSS. % mov TLS OF el mov TIS. 
4 Mss. ad’ dv. 
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ceed as He would have it. After the 67 
prayers the seniors recline according to the order of 
their admission, since by senior they do not under- 
stand the aged and grey headed who are regarded 
as still mere children if they have only in late years 
come to love this rule of life, but those who from 
their earliest years have grown to manhood and spent 
their prime in pursuing the contemplative branch of 
philosophy, which indeed is the noblest and most 
god-like part. The feast is shared by women also, 68 
most of them aged virgins, who have kept their 
chastity not under compulsion, like some of the Greek 
priestesses, but of their own free will in their ardent 
yearning for wisdom. Eager to have her for their 
life mate they have spurned the pleasures of the body 
and desire no mortal offspring but those immortal 
children which only the soul that is dear to God can 
bring to the birth unaided“ because the Father has 
sown in her spiritual rays enabling her to behold 
the verities of wisdom. IX. The order of 69 
reclining is so apportioned that the men sit by them- 
selves on the right and the women by themselves 
on the left. Perhaps it may be thought that couches 
though not costly still of a softer kind would have 
been provided for people of good birth and high 
character and trained practice in philosophy. 
Actually they are plank beds of the common kinds 
of wood, covered with quite cheap strewings of native 
papyrus, raised slightly at the arms to give something 
to lean on. For while they mitigate somewhat the 
harsh austerity of Sparta, they always and every- 


* The thought may be “ without needing the midwife’s 
skill” (réyvn pacevtix#). So at least in a very similar 
passage, De Mig. 142. 
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4 > A 4 A e “A , > 
Tndevoval, ava KpaTos Tots Hdovns PiATpots az 
4 ~ \ b] e 9 > , 

70 evyOdpevor. Staxovodvrar 5é ody bn’ avdpamddwy, 
Hyovpevor auvdAws THY OepamovtTwy KTHow elvat 
Tapa dvow: 7 pev yap eAevlepous amavTas ye- 

, e 4 > , \ , 
yevvnKev, at O€ TWwY GdiKiae Kal mAEcoveetar CnAw- 
cadvTwy Tv apxéKakov avodTnTa KaTalevEacat 
TO émt Tots aabevearépois KpaTos Tots SuvAaTWTEpotS 
> A BJ \ ma @¢ ~ , ~ 

Tl avirbav. év 67 T@ tep@ TovTw ovpTociw SodAos 

\ e ” b) U b] 4 \ e “~ ‘\ 
prev ws edyv ovdets, eAcVOepou dé UaNpEeTOdaL, Tas 

A , 
duakoviKas ypelas éemiteAodvTes od mpds Biav ovdeE 
4 > 4 > > > , 4 
mpooTagtets avapévovtes, aA’ efeAovoiw yvapy 
hOdvovTes peta oTTOVOHS Kal TpoOupias TAs EemLKE- 

4 9¥QVA \ e l4 > 4 4 

72 Aevoets. ovd€ yap ot TUXdVTES EAEVOEpoL TAaTTOVTAL 

A , “~ > 
mpos Tats droupyiats Tavraus GAN’ of véow THY EV 
T@ GVOTHMATL META mdons emureAcias dpiorivdny 

“a \ 

emucpubevres, ov XPT TpOTrov daretous Kat edyevels 
Tpos dkpav apeTiv emevyopévous: ot Kabdmep viol 
yujotor piAoTi.ws GopEevor TAaTpaot KaL UNTPAoW 
brroupyovat, Kowovs abTHv yovets vopilovTes otKELo- 

4 “A > >] a 4 > , b) A 
Tépous TOV ap atwaros, et ye KaAoKayabias ovdév 
oixeudTepov €oTt Tois eV Ppovodow: alworTou de 

. > 
Kal Kabewevot Tovs yITWVicKOUS EloiaoLW vmNpeE- 
4 v4 “A de lo A > 4 A 
[483] tHoovres, | Evexa TOD pyndev eldwdAov empépecbar 
“A / > “A 

73 dovAoTpeTtods ~aXHpaTOS. Els TOTO TO 
cupmoatov—old’ dT yeAdoovTai Ties aKovoarTes, 

> 4 de e Xr Q A \ @ 4 a 
yeAdoovrar dé ot KAavOuadv Kat Opivwv déva 

“A > , A e 
dpa@vres—olvos Exeiwats Tats uepats odK EloKo- 

, > \ 4 4 \ \ “A 
pilerar, adda diavyéotatov vowp, ybuxpov pev Tots 


@ On this use of yvjovos see Quod Omn. Prob. 87. 
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where practise a frugal contentment worthy of the 
free, and oppose with might and main the love-lures 
of pleasure. They do not have slaves to wait upon 70 
them as they consider that the ownership of servants 
is entirely against nature. For nature has borne all 
men to be free, but the wrongful and covetous acts 
of some who pursued that source of evil, inequality, 
have imposed their yoke and invested the stronger 
with power over the weaker. In this sacred banquet 71 
there is as I have said no slave, but the services are 
rendered by free men who perform their tasks as 
attendants not under compulsion nor yet waiting 
for orders, but with deliberate goodwill anticipating 
eagerly and zealously the demands that may be made. 
For it is not just any free men who are appointed 72 
for these offices but young members of the association 
chosen with all care for their special merit who as 
becomes their good character and nobility are press- 
ing on to reach the summit of virtue. They give 
their services gladly and proudly like sons to their 
real fathers and mothers,* judging them to be the 
parents of them all in common, in a closer affinity than 
that of blood, since to the right minded there is no 
closer tie than noble living. And they come in to 
do their office ungirt and with tunics hanging down, 
that in their appearance there may be no shadow of 
anything to suggest the slave. In this 73 
banquet—I know that some will laugh at this, but 
only those whose actions call for tears and lamenta- 
tion—no wine is brought during those days? but only 
water of the brightest and clearest, cold for most 


> Not to be taken as implying that the wine would be used 
on other occasions, which is negatived by vndddra Brody, but 
in contrast to the feasts of other people. 
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A A . A e 
moAdois, Oeppnov Sé THv mpeaBuTatwv tots aBpo- 
A > 
duaitous: Kal tpamela Kabapa Tadv evaipwr, ep 
a / A , 4 A 1A e wv 
HS apTo. ev Tpody, mpooowsnua dé adres, ois EoTu 
A 
OTE KAL VoowTos HOvopa mapapTeTat ua TOUS 
A A e ~ , 
74 Tpvpovras. vyndddAva yap ws Tots tepedor Oveuw 
A , A e > A 4 e A s 
Kat Tovtois Biodv 6 opBds Adyos bhyyetrat’ otvos 
\ \ > 4 4 ” de » An 
fev yap adpoovvns ddppakov, oysa dé modAuTeAy 
\ 4 > / 4 \ > 
TO Opewpdtwv amAnordrartov SdtepeDiler, THY émOv- 
15 lav. X. Kal Ta pev Tp@Ta Tovavra. 
A > 
peta d€ TO KaTaKNOAvar pev Tovs oupTOETAS EV 
a > V4 U4 A A A / b] 
ais edjAwoa ta€eor, oTHvar Sé Tovs SuaKdvous EV 
4 
KOoMLW Mmpos Urnpeciav EToipous, oO mpoEdpos 
~ “A e 4 
adTOv, ToAANS aTdvTwy Hovxias yevowevns )'—7r0TE 
\ ’ ” ” ” 2\\> » A nv 
d€ ovK €oTLW; elmoe Tis dv: GAN eri paddov 7H 
A A > 
MpoTEpov, ws pnoe ypvéar Twa ToAudv 7 ava- 
A A A A e A 
mvetoat Prardtepov—, Cnret” tr THVv év Tots tepots 
/ » \ oe > » \ 2 r , : 
ypapyacw 7 Kal vm dAAov mpotabev emdAveTan, 
, \ 9QA > / b) \ “A >. A 
dpovrilwy pev ovdev emideiEews—ovd yap THs emt 
4 4 b) 4 bd 4 4 
dewoTnTt Adywv edKAcias opéyerai—, OFeacacBar 
A A 
d€ Twa ToPGv axpiPéoTepov Kat Beacdpevos 7, 
PUovinca: Tots et Kal Ly Cpoiws o€vdopKobar, Tov 
76 yoov Tod pabeiv iwepov mapamAjo.ov Eyovot. Kal 
0 pev oxodaoTépa xpHTar TH dSidacKkadia, d.a- 
4 \ , aA > 4 > 4 
peAAwy Kat Bpaddvwv Tats eravadnjibeow, eyyapar- 
1 The sentence, which is evidently imperfect as it stands 
in the ss., is here filled up from the Armenian. Conybeare 
has for the last four words 6re Koi) Hovyia yéyovev. 


2 mss. Cnretrac—which would leave 6 zpdedpos without a 
verb, unless the middle can be used in this sense. 
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of the guests but warm for such of the older men as 
live delicately. The table too is kept pure from the 
flesh of animals ; the food laid on it is loaves of bread 
with salt as a seasoning, sometimes also flavoured 
with hyssop as a relish for the daintier appetites. 
Abstinence from wine is enjoined by right reason 74 
as for the priest when sacrificing, so to these for their 
lifetime.* For wine acts like a drug producing folly, 
and costly dishes stir up that most insatiable of 
animals,® desire. X. Such are the pre- 75 
liminaries. But when the guests have laid them- 
selves down arranged in rows, as I have described, 
and the attendants have taken theit stand with 
everything in order ready for their ministry, the 
President of the company, when a general silence 
is established—here it may be asked when is there 
no silence-—well at this point there is silence even 
more than before so that no one ventures to make a 
sound or breathe with more force than usual—amid 
this silence, I say, he discusses some question arising 
in the Holy Scriptures or solves one that has been 
propounded by someone else. In doing this he has 
no thought of making a display, for he has no ambition 
to get a reputation for clever oratory but desires to 
gain a closer insight into some particular matters and 
having gained it not to withhold it selfishly from those 
who if not so clear-sighted as he have at least a 
similar desire to learn. His instruction proceeds in 76 
a leisurely manner ; he lingers over it. and spins it 
out with repetitions, thus permanently imprinting 


« For the use of the neuter vydada see note on Spec. Leg. 
iv. 191 (vol. viii. p. 436). 

’ The phrase goes back to Plato, Timaeus 70 ©. See 
Spec. Leg. i. 148, iv. 94 and notes. 
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Twv rails poxais TO vOnLATA—TH yap epynveta, 
\ 

Tob eUTpoXws Kal amvevoTl cuveipovTos 6 TOV 

Gk powspLevenv voids ovvopapreiv aduvar av Bar epicct 





ot dé dvepBraxdres (7a aro. Kal Tovs opBahyovs 
dvareraxdres )" els adrov emt pds Kal THS avTHs 
4 > A \ \ 4 
OXETEWS ETYLEVOVTES AKPO@VTAL, TO pev GuUVLevat 
Kal Karednpevar vevpate Kat BrA€upare Siaonpat- 
vOvTES, TOV O€ ETaLvov TOU Aéyovros iAapornre Kal 
TH oxednv Tepraywyh TOO mpoowmou, THY de 
Lazropyow TIPE LOLoT Epa KWHGEL Tis Kepadijs Kal 
dicpep daxTvAw THs dekvds XELpos” ovx ITToV dé 
TOV kararenAyeevw ob TapecTOres véot mpoo- 
éxovow. at dé eEnyijoets TOV lepov Ypapparev 
ywovra du’ drrovormv év dAAnyopiaus dmaca yap 
* vopwobecta Soxet tots avdpdo. tovrous éoucévar 
Cow Kal o@pa pev exew tas pytas Siardges, 
puxyy | d€ TOV eVOTTOKELLEVOV tats A€feow ddoparov 


< 


voov, ev @ 7p&aro n AoyiKn puxn SvapepovTws Ta 
oixeta Oewpetv, & domep dua KATOMTpPOV TAY GVOUATWY 
eEaiova KaAAn vonpatwv | éudawopeva KaTidodca 
Kal Ta ev ovpBoda dtamTvEaca Kai draxadvisaca, 
yupva d€ els dws Tpoayayotca Ta evOdpuLa Tots 
Ouvapevors eK puKpas vmopvnoews TA apavi 
Oud TOV pavepav Bewpetv. ETELOAV OV 
ixav@s 6 mpdedpos SrerAdyOar Sox Kal KaTa mpo- 


1 The insertion is based on the Armenian. There is no 
authority for the absolute use of dvop&idlew. On the other 
hand it is used with 7a dra several times in Philo, e.g. De 
Dec. 45. 


* oxédnv =“ gradually’ or ‘‘ quietly.”” Conybeare trans- 
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the thoughts in the souls of the hearers, since if the 
speaker goes on descanting with breathless rapidity 
the mind of the hearers is unable to follow his lan- 
guage, loses ground and fails to arrive at apprehension 
of what is said. His audience listen with ears pricked 
up and eyes fixed on him always in exactly the same 
posture, signifying comprehension and understand- 
ing by nods and glances, praise of the speaker by the 
cheerful change of expression which steals over the 
face,* difficulty by a gentler movement of the head 
and by pointing with a finger-tip of the right hand. 
The young men standing by show no less attentive- 
ness than the occupants of the couches. The ex- 
position of the sacred scriptures treats the inner 
meaning conveyed in allegory. For to these people 
the whole law book seems to resemble a living creature 
with the literal ordinances for its body and for its 
soul the invisible mind ® laid up in its wording. It is 
in this mind especially that the rational soul begins 
to contemplate the things akin to itself and looking 
through the words ag through a mirror beholds the 
marvellous beauties of the concepts, unfolds and 
removes the symbolic coverings and brings forth the 
thoughts and sets them bare to the light of day for 
those who need but a little reminding ¢ to enable them 
to discern the inward and hidden through the out- 
ward and visible. When then the Presi- 
dent thinks he has discoursed enough and both sides 


pate ‘by cheerfulness and by slightly turning their faces 
about.” 

> It is difficult to say whether vods here=‘“‘ mind” or (as 
often) ‘‘ meaning.” J suspect that Philo hardly distinguishes 
the two and that while ‘“‘ meaning ” is predominant in vois, 
‘““mind ” is predominant in the relative é @. 

¢ See App. p. 523. 
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e 


4 A 4 / 
aipeow amnvTynkévar TH pev 1 didArAcEis evoxoTws 
A a A b 
tats émBodais, Tots 5é€ % akpdacis, KpoTos €& 
ATdVTWY WS av GuvNndomEevWY Eis TO ETL Esopevov" 


/ \ » € \ ) \ ° ” 
80 YLVETQL. Kal E€7TTELTA O LEV AVAGDTAS VUELVOV QOEL 


8 


= 


TeTrornuevov eis Tov Oedv, 7% KaLvov avTos Te- 
TownKws  apxyaidvy Twa TMV mdAaL TroLnToV— 
pétpa yap Kat peAn KatadAedoimact troAAa émrov,” 
TPlLETPWY, TpOoTOdiwy ByvwY, TapacToVvociwr, 
TrapaBapicy, oTaci“wy yopuK@v otpopais Trohv- 
aTpdodots ed SuapeeTpnyevun—, pel” ov ral of 
dou KaTa. Tages ev KOOL TPOOHKOVTL, mdvToV 
KaTa TOAAnY HoUvXiav aKpowpevwy, TAHV OTOTE TA 
axpoteAevTia Kal edvpvia ddew Séou ToTE yap 
eEnxoto. mavrTes TE Kal maoa. otTav dé ExaoTos 
SuamrepavyTat Tov Vuvov, of véou THY mpd pLKpOD 
AexGeioav tpamelav cicxopilovow, éd’ ws TO Tar- 
ayéoTaTov aitiov, aptos eluuwpevos peTa mpoo- 


1 MSS. Td emroysopevov (one ésouevov). Conybeare from the 
Armenian els 76 tpirov povov, 7.e. the applause on such an 
occasion had to be limited. The Greek of the Mss. certainly 
seems weak, and Mangey suggested cis 70 évddowpov ‘‘ to give 
the keynote for the hymn which followed.” 

2 For the comma which I have inserted after ézdv see 
note 6. 


¢ As I understand the sentence, it is more literally ‘‘ when 
the discussion seems to him in accordance with his purpose 
to have met successfully the objects aimed at, and to them 
the listening seems to have turned out according to their 
purpose,” etc. That is to say Soxf xara mpoaipeow aTnvTnkEevat 
is understood with rois 5¢, but while with TO pev it is further 
explained by evoxomws rats emBodais, with tois dé this is ne 
added, so that in the first case darnvrnKevar = =*' to have met,’ 
the second =‘‘to have turned out” ; of. Kata voov dmavricat § 66. 

Conybeare takes éemBoAais =“ the points raised. ” But the 
regular use of the word in Philo seems to be “‘ aim ”’ or mental 
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feel sure that they have attained their object, the 
speaker in the effectiveness with which his discourse 
has carried out his aims, the audience in the sub- 
stance of what they have heard,” universal applause 
arises showing a general pleasure in the prospect of 
what is still to follow. Then the President rises and 80 
sings a hymn-composed as an address to God, either 
a new one of his own composition or an old one by 
poets of an earlier day who have left behind them 
hymns in many measures and melodies, hexameters ? 
and iambics, lyrics suitable for processions or in 
libations and at the altars, or for the chorus whilst 
standing or dancing, with careful metrical arrange- 
ments to fit the various evolutions. After him all 
the others take their turn as they are arranged and 
in the proper order while all the rest listen in 
complete silence except when they have to chant 
the closing lines or refrains, for then they all lift up 
their voices, men and women alike. When everyone 81 
has finished his hymn the young men bring in the 
‘tables mentioned a little above on which is set the 
truly purified 4? meal of leavened bread seasoned with 


effort of some kind. Cf. 0.9. TAS... THS puxiis émuBoras TE 
kai oppds Mos. i. 26, xara Ti idiav émPodjv (“of his own 
motion’’) De Som. i. 1. 

> For the use of én for hexameter verse in particular see 
examples i in Stephanus, but it is no doubt permissible to take 
it=‘“‘ verses,”’ simply in agreement with rpipérpwr. 

¢ Conybeare translates the last four words ‘“ deftly pro- 
portioned for turning and returning.’’ On these hymns in 
general see App. p. 524. 

4 Conybeare “ all-purest.’”” The epithet seems strange, 
since it is followed at once by the statement that the shew- 
bread in purity ranked ahove it. Noone has suggested, and 
I only do it with hesitation, that the negative before zavayéora- 
tov, aS often, has fallen out. 
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onuatos adAdv, ois toowmos avayeuiKrat, ov 
ais® THs dvakeysévns ev TH ayiw mpovdw tepas 
tpanélys’ emt yap Tavrns elolv dpro. Kat addres 
dvev yovopdtwv, alupor pev ot Aptor, apuyeis de 

8206 dAes. mpoojKov yap Hv Ta pev amdAovoTtata. 
Kat eiAuKpiéoTaTa TH KpaTioTy TMV tepéwv arro- 
veunOjvar wepidu Aettoupyias GOAov, Tods dé aAAous 
Ta pev opora CndAobv, anéxyeoOar Sé THv adTav,’ 
iva EYWOL TMpovopLiay OL KpEiTTOVeES. 

83 XI. Mera dé To Setrvov thy tepay ayovor Trav- 
vuxida. dyerar dé 4 mavvuyts TOV TpOTTOV TODTOV: 
dviotavra, mavtes GOpdor, Kal KaTa péoov TO 
ovpmTdctov dvo yivovTa. TO mp@Tov yopoi, Oo pev 
avipdv, 6 dé yuvaikdv: yyewwy dé Kal e€apyos 

[485] | aipetrar Kal” éxdrepov evtidtatds Te Kal ep- 

84 weAeoratos. elra ddovot TemTolnpevous Bpuvous ets 
Tov Qedv moAAocis pétpois Kal péAeot, TH pev 
cuvnxobvTes, TH Sé Kal avTIdwrois appoviaus 
emuyelpovopobvTes Kal émopyovpevor, Kal émleia- 
Covres ToTé pév TA TpoaddLa, TOTE dé TA OTAOLMA, 
otpodds Te Tas ev xopeia® Kal avTiaTpopas TroLoU- 

85 EVOL. eita OTav EKaTEepos TMV yopav* 
idia Kat Kal’ é€avrov éotiaby, Kabamep ev Tais 
Baryeiats axpatov omdoavtes Tod Oeodidrods, 
avapiyvuvTa, Kal yiwovrar yopos els €€ apdoir, 
pipnpa tod mada. ovordvTos Kata THY epv0pav 

86 Jadaccav evexa TOV Davpatoupyybevtwy Exel. TO 


1 So the Armenian. mss. rév dprwv. 
2 So the Armenian. Mss. xpeig. 
3 mss. avdpdv. One however has rav avipdv (Sta Kal Tav 
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salt mixed with hyssop, out of reverence for the holy 
table enshrined in the sacred vestibule of the temple 
on which lie loaves and salt without condiments, the 
loaves unleavened and the salt unmixed.* For it was 82 
meet that the simplest and purest food should be 
assigned to the highest caste, namely the priests, 
as a reward for their ministry, and that the others 
while aspiring to similar privileges should abstain 
from seeking the same as they and allow their 
superiors to retain their precedence. 

XI. After the supper they hold the sacred vigil 83 
which is conducted in the following way. They rise 
up all together and standing in the middle of the 
refectory form themselves first into two choirs, one 
of men and one of women, the leader and precentor 
chosen for each being the most honoured amongst 
them and also the most musical. Then they sing 84 
hymns to God composed of many measures and set 
to many melodies, sometimes chanting together, 
sometimes taking up the harmony antiphonally, 
hands and feet keeping time in accompaniment, 
and rapt with enthusiasm reproduce sometimes the 
lyrics of the procession, sometimes of the halt and 
of the wheeling and counter-wheeling of a choric 
dance. Then when each choir has separ- 85 
ately done its own part in the feast, having drunk 
as in the Bacchic rites of the strong wine of God’s - 
love they mix and both together become a single . 
choir, a copy of the choir set up of old beside the 
Red Sea in honour of the wonders there wrought. 


@ The txx though not the Hebrew prescribes salt with the 
shewbread. See Mos. ii. 104. 


yuvakayv idia, which Mangey has. yopdv adopted by both 
Cohn and Conybeare is from the Armenian. 
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yap méAayos mpoordger Beot Tois péev owrnpias 
aiTLov Tots de Travwhebpias yiveTau: payevros pev 
yap Kal Bratos dvasorrais UTOTUpEVTOS Kat eKa~ 
tépwlev €& evarTias ola TeLXYa@v TrayevTE, TO 
p<BOprov Sudornpa. ets Aewpopov 08ov Kal €npav 
méoay dvarpnBev edpuveTo, du’ Hs 6 Aews eméCevoev 
dxypt THS avTiTépav nmeipov mpos TA pEeTewpa 
Tapamenplets: emdpayovtos d5é€ tais traAtppoiats 
Kat Tob pev evlev tot Sé evOev cis TO yepowHev 
edadhos dvayvlevros, ot émaKxodAovOjoavTes TaV 
ToAepiwv Katakdvobevtes Siadbetpovra. TobTo 
d€ LOOVTES KAL malovres, 6 Adyou Kal évvoias Kat 
eArridos petlov epyov iV, evOovordivrés TE dvd pes 
6uod Kal yuvaixes, eis yevdpevou xopes, Tous €v- 
YaproTnpious Upvous els Tov owThpa Dedv Hdov, 
efdpxovros Tois pev avdpao. Mwuaéws rod mpo- 
Pijrov, tats 6€ yuvaréi Mapiay Tijs _Tpopyribos.. 
Toure padora dmeucoviabeis 6 0 TOY Jepamevt ay 
Kat Geparrevrpiduw, _béAcow aVTHXOLS Kal avTe- 
dwvois pos Bapdv Hyov TaV avdp@v o yuvaucay 
d€0s avakipvaplevos, evappdovioy oupdwviay azro- 
TEA Kal LoVaLK?Y OVTWS* TAYKAAG [LEV TA VOHULATA, 
mayKado. de at A€Eets, Gepvolt Sé ot yopevTai> TO 
d€ Tédos Kal THY vonudTwv Kal TaV AdEewv Kal 
TOV yopevTav evoeBera. peluabdvTes ovv ayxpt 
mpotas THY KaAnv TavTnv péOnv, od xapyBapobvres 
7 KATOPVOVTES, add OveyNYEPHEVOL paAdov 7 OTe 
TOpeyevovTo els 70 oupmdavoy, tds Te opets Kal 
dhov TO cOHO mpos THV ew oTavres,” emay Gedowvrat 
TOV yALov avisxovra, Tas xelpas dvareivavres ets 


1 The construction is very strange. Cohn suggests xa6- 
watavres. Perhaps oradeévres. 
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For at the command of God the sea became a source 86 
of salvation to one party and of perdition to the other. 
As it broke in twain and withdrew under the violence 
of the forces which swept it back there rose on either 
side, opposite to each other, the semblance of solid ¢ 
walls, while the space thus opened between them 
broadened into a highway smooth and dry throughout 
on which the people marched under guidance right 
on until they reached the higher ground on the 
opposite mainland. But when the sea came rushing 
in with the returning tide, and from either side passed 
over the ground where dry land had appeared the 
pursuing enemy were submerged and perished. This 87 
wonderful sight and experience, an act transcending 
word and thought and hope, so filled with ecstasy 
both men and women that forming a single choir they 
sang hymns of thanksgiving to God their Saviour, 
the men led by the prophet Moses and the women 
by the prophetess Miriam. 

It is on this model above all that the choir of the 88 
Therapeutae of either sex, note in response to note 
and voice to voice, the treble of the women blending 
with the bass of the men, create an harmonious 
concent, music in the truest sense. Lovely are 
the thoughts, lovely the words and worthy of rever- 
ence the choristers, and the end and aim of thoughts, 
words and choristers alike is piety. Thus they con- 89 
tinue till dawn, drunk with this drunkenness in 
which there is no shame, then not with heavy heads 
or drowsy eyes but more alert and wakeful than 
when they came to the banquet, they stand with 
their faces and whole body turned to the east and 
when they see the sun rising they stretch their hands 


* Or “ congealed.” 
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b) A > / A > 4 > 4 A 
[486] odpavov evnpepiav Kat | adjnbevav érevyovra: Kal 
d€vwriav Aoyiopotd: Kai peta Tas evyas eis TA 
EavT@v EKaCTOS GEeuveta avaywpotor, madw THY 
> 
cuv7iOn dirocodiav éumopevodmevor Kal yewpy?- 
GOVTES. 
A A A , “A / > 
90 WepamevTtdv pev 57 mépt Tooadra Yewpiav aora- 
\ ~ A A 
capevwv Pioews Kal TOV ev adTH Kat buy pLovyn 
BwwoavTwy, odpavot péev Kal Kdopov moATov, 
“A A A A 
T® O€ TaTpL Kal TOLNTH TOV CAwY yvnoiws ov- 
7 , eo 9 A 4 A\1 , > OA 
oTabévrwy vm apeTis, Tis (Beod)’ diAtav avdtois 
mpovéevnoev olkeloTaTov ‘yépas KadoKayabias 
a 4 
mpoobeioa, maons apewov edtvytas, én’ adrnv 
axpoTynta Pbdvov evdatpovias. 
1 An explanatory genitive is perhaps required. But I do 


not understand why Cohn (Hermes, 1916, p. 91) summarily 
rejects the more natural avrod. 


¢ As the Therapeutae would naturally, like the Essenes (cf. 
Quod Omn. Prob. 80), deal only with the theological side of 
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up to heaven and pray for bright days and knowledge 
of the truth and the power of keen sighted thinking. 
And after the prayers they depart each to his private 
sanctuary once more to ply the trade and till the 
field of their wonted philosophy. 

So much then for the Therapeutae, who have taken 90 
to their hearts the contemplation of nature and what 
it has to teach,* and have lived in the soul alone, 
citizens of Heaven and the world, presented ® to the 
Father and Maker of all by their faithful sponsor 
Virtue, who has procured for them God’s friendship 
and added a gift going hand in hand with it, true ex- 
cellence of life, a boon better than all good fortune 
and rising to the very summit of felicity. 


physic, I think this must be what is referred to by trav év 
avvj. Elsewhere the phrase seems to mean the contents of 
the natural world. I should like to omit 7év and translate 
** lived in it and the soul alone.” 

® The conjunction with apovédévncev shows clearly that 
ovoTalévres is here used in the quite common sense of “* com- 
mended ” rather than as Conybeare “ established.” 
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ON THE ETERNITY OF THE 
WORLD 


(DE AETERNITATE MUNDI) 


INTRODUCTION TO DE AETERNITATE 
MUNDI 


Amonc the works of Philo this is certainly the one 
whose genuineness can be most reasonably doubted. 
It is not mentioned in Eusebius’s list, and the only 
external evidence for it so far as I know is that it has 
always been included in the Philonian corpus. The 
internal evidence, the resemblance to Philo’s style 
and language, has been dealt with by Cumont, and 
though certainly strong, particularly when we re- 
member how different the subject-matter is from 
that of the rest, it is not I think as overwhelming 
as in the case of the De Vita Contemplativa. In fact 
while if that work came before us as of unknown 
authorship I should without hesitation set it down 
as Philo’s, I should not feel the same certainty about 
the De Aeternitate. 

The belief that the work is non-Philonic rests 
chiefly I think on the authority of Bernays. My 
confidence in his judgement is not increased by 
observing that he says the same of the Quod Omnis 
Probus and the De Providentia. He does not any- 
where formulate his reasons for rejection and one or 
two of those casually mentioned are trivial. But on 
p. 45 he notes the phrase éparés Oeds as one which 
no orthodox Jew could have used of the Cosmos. 
Cumont perhaps makes somewhat too light of this 
objection. For Philo in the body of his work no- 
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where, I think, speaks of the Cosmos as a God. It 
is true indeed that he twice at least calls the stars 
gods * and quite often divine beings. Also his chief 
care seems to be not so much that they should not be 
called gods as that they should not be recognized as 
primal or sovereign gods, and perhaps we cannot fairly 
reason from the numberless heavenly bodies to the 
Cosmos itself. If regarded as a god at all its godship 
would be unique and certainly tend to endanger 
monotheism. It must be admitted that taken by it- 
self this is some argument against the genuineness. 

But the most important objection at first sight to 
the Philonic authorship, though I am not sure that 
Bernays ever definitely mentions it, lies not in any 
particular phrase but in the views displayed passim 
on the question under discussion. Philo in his other 
works has denounced the doctrine that the world 
is uncreated and indestructible,®?> in this book he 
appears to maintain that theory. 

My own view is that a distinction should be made 
between the earlier part up to the first sentence of 
§ 20 and the rest. Up to § 20 the author is no doubt 
speaking himself. In § 20 he states that out of respect 
for the divine Cosmos the opinions which maintain 
that it is uncreated and eternal should take prece- 


@ De Op. 27, Spec. Leg. i. 19. 

>’ De Op. 1, De Som. ii. 283, cf. De Conf. 114. But the 
form in which he understood its destructibility is given in De 
Dec. 58. ‘* For the world has become what it is, and its 
becoming is the beginning of its destruction, even though 
by the providence of God it be made immortal,” i.e. he held 
to the doctrine of the Timaeus 41 a with regard to the lesser 
gods, and belongs to those who in Quis Rerum 246 are spoken 
of as declaring “‘that though by nature destructible it will 
never be destroyed, being held together by a bond of superior 
strength, namely the will of its Maker.” 
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dence. And from that point we have an account of 
the various arguments used by the advocates of that 
opinion, ending with the statement that in the sequel 
he will give an account of the arguments on the 
other side. In describing the arguments for the 
eternity of the Cosmos he puts them forth with such 
gusto and denounces the opponents so vigorously 
that at first sight anyone would suppose that he is 
giving us his own conviction. But it is Philo’s way 
to reproduce with all his vigour opinions and doctrines 
which he is really going to controvert later. Observe 
the misleading way in which the views of the un- 
philosophical are described in Quod Omn. Prob. 6-10 
and the vigorous advocacy of the champions of the 
senses in Spec. Leg. i. 337-343. So when I read in 
De Aet. 35 and 49 that some argument must be 
“clear to everyone ”’ or in § 69 “ that the foolish 
imaginations of the opponents have been refuted ” 
I do not feel sure that Philo might not talk very 
differently when he gives to each point the opposition 
which he promises in his final words. 

When we turn to the first twenty sections we have 
the following expressions of the author’s opinions. 
(1) Nothing is generated from the non-existent and 
nothing can be destroyed into non-existence. (2) 
Plato’s statement that the world was created and 
indestructible is not to be explained away. (3) 
When Aristotle said that it was uncreated and in- 
destructible he spoke ‘“ piously and religiously.” 
(4) The Cosmos is a God.* With the fourth I have 


* Though it should be noted that in the only place in 
§§ 1-20 where this is stated apart from the citation from 
Aristotle @edv is an insertion. ‘The mss. have only rov or 76 
dparov. Still I think the insertion is practically certain. 
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dealt already. As to the third, the words that follow 
show that “ piously and religiously ’’ apply to in- 
destructible rather than to uncreated. Philo in his 
later days would certainly denounce those who put 
the divine beings in heaven on a level with idols. 
The second is quite in the spirit of the other writings 
in which the T:maeus is a sort of Gospel whose meaning 
is not to be tampered with, and it is quite opposed 
to the Peripatetic view put forward in § 27, which 
while citing the Tzmaeus to show the indestructibility 
declares that the uncreatedness must be postulated 
on the general grounds that yeveouts and POopa are 
inseparable. As to the first, there are several places 
where Philo speaks of God and indeed parenthood 
as creating the existing from the non-existent, e.g. 
Spec. Leg. ii. 225,® but these are merely concessions 
to popular ideas and could not Philo have pleaded 
that the aic@nrdis Kéopos was created out of the 
eternal vontds? In fact it seems to me that judging 
from the sections in which the author gives us hints 
of his own view the differences from the opinions 
expressed in the bulk of Philo’s work are not on 
the whole vital, and even if this statement is an 
exaggeration, why should Philo be refused the 
right of developing his creed as Plato and Aristotle 
did ? On the whole I feel that this objection to the 
genuineness breaks down and if it does the balance 
of argument as a whole seems to be in favour of the 
authenticity. 

* So I have translated yepoxuynrwv. It is the usual sense 
in Philo, and in De Dec. 66 he emphasizes the minor guilt 
of worshipping the heavenly bodies, compared with wor- 
shipping idols. But perhaps better ‘“‘ human works” as 


compared with those of God. 
o Cf. also Mos. ii. 267, De Som. i. 76, Spec. Leg. iv. 187. 
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As to the sections after 20 to the end, if I am right 
in thinking that the expressions of confidence in the 
arguments adduced and the denunciation of oppo- 
nents are rather echoes of the opinions reproduced 
than the convinced opinions of the author, it might be 
thought that this shows that all this part is little more 
than a matter of scissors and paste as Bernay’s com- 
mentary sometimes seems to hold. But I do not think 
this would be a just conclusion. Philo can throw 
himself with great gusto into retailing arguments 
with which he does not necessarily agree, but he 
can at the same time introduce phraseology and 
illustrations of his own. There is one treatise extant 
which he tells us he has read and which no doubt 
he used, that of Ocellus Lucanus.* There are pass- 
ages in the De Aeternitate which can be paralleled 
with this in substance but with no very close re- 
semblance in language. In the account of Critolaus’s 
argument in §§ 55-69, while we may suppose that 
Critolaus spoke with scorn of the Stoic appeal to 
myths, the length at which this attack is developed 
and many of the expressions in it savour of Philo 
himself, and in particular the complaint in § 56 that 
the myth-makers have used the seduction of metre 
and rhythm has a close resemblance to a similar 
complaint in Spec. Leg. i. 28. Also the panegyric 
on the eternal youthfulness of the earth in §§ 63 f. is 
very much in the vein of the description of the 
world’s wonders elsewhere,’ if we make allowance 
for the fact that here it is the earth only and not the 
Cosmos which is extolled. In the concluding thirty- 
three sections in which he reproduces Theophrastus’s 


@ See App. p. 525. 
® Mos. i. 212, Spec. Leg. 1. 34, De Praem. 41. 
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account of the four arguments adduced by the Stoics 
against the creation of the world and then Theo- 
phrastus’s refutation of the same the substance no 
doubt is what it claims to be, but I cannot help sus- 
pecting that the irrelevant story of the elephants 
in §§ 128, 129, the quotation from Pindar in § 121, the 
account from the Timaeus of Atlantis in § 141, and 
perhaps the allusions to the same book at the end 
belong to Philo and not to Theophrastus. 

As I have said in the Preface, the value of the De 
Aeternitate is to a Philonist very little. It contributes 
hardly anything to the body of thought which has 
kept his name famous, but its value for the history 
of Greek philosophy is surely very considerable. 
We know apart from him the opinions held by the 
long series of Greek philosophers on this primal 
question of how the universe came to be, but very 
little of the grounds on which their opinions were 
formed, and hardly anything outside this treatise ¢ 


@ I should not omit to mention the theory propounded by 
Cumont, pp. xi-xv. Cumont, who considers that the author 
throughout maintains that the Cosmos is ayévyros as well as 
ad@apros, understands him to mean that it is dyévnros xara 
xpovov, i.e. that it was created from everlasting. I do not 
feel competent to judge whether the evidence he cites is 
convincing, but anyhow I cannot see that anywhere in the 
first twenty sections does the author assert that it is dyévyros. 
Naturally we should conclude from these sections that his 
sympathies are with Plato, who, he says, meant what he says, 
viz. that it is yevnréds and dd@apros, in the sense of ¢0aprds, 
adr ot dbapnaduevos. Whether in the sequel promised in the 
last section he brought out either this solution or that which 
Cumont indicates seems to me doubtful. The word mporeé- 
povs instead of mpwrous in § 20 suggests that the only subject 
treated in either half of the essay was the controversy 
between the Stoics and Peripatetics, any third hypothesis 
being ignored for the occasion. 
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of the detailed arguments used by disputants on 
either side. From this point of view it seems strange 
to me that the work had been so little noticed and 
that no really complete commentary exists to 
elucidate it. 

The following is an analysis of the treatise. 

After stating the duty of invoking God’s blessing 
on so important a discussion and an acknowledge- 
ment that unpurified humanity cannot hope for 
certainty (1-2) we have to define the terms xdcpos 
and $Gopé. The former is used in three different 
senses, but that accepted in this book is the Cosmos 
consisting of heaven and earth and living creatures 
in or on it; by ¢@opa we do not understand annihila- 
tion in the strict sense, which is impossible, but 
resolution into a single conformation or “ confusion 
as when things are broken and shattered ”’ (3-6). 
_ Three views are held, (a) that of Democritus, Epicurus 
and most Stoics, that it is created and destructible ; 
(6) Aristotle’s and perhaps before him the Pytha- 
goreans’, that it is uncreated and indestructible 
(7-12); and (c) Plato’s, though the meaning of his 
words have been disputed, that it is created and in- 
destructible (13-16), a view attributed by some to 
Hesiod and also to be found in Genesis (17-19). 

Philo considers that the second hypothesis as 
worthier of the divine Cosmos should take pre- 
cedence of the first, and the rest of the treatise 
is occupied in stating the case for this. The first 
argument is that as destruction is always due to some 
cause within or without the body destroyed neither 
of these is possible for the Cosmos (20-27). The 
second argument is that compound bodies are com- 
pounded in an unnatural order and their destruction 
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means that their elements return to their natural 
order, but the Cosmos is in its natural order (28-34). 
The third is that everything seeks to preserve its 
own nature, but the parts of the universe such as 
vegetable or animal life have not the power to do 
so; the Universe seeks the same and has the power, 
for each part when destroyed goes to feed some other 
part (35-38). The fourth introduces a theological 
thought ; assuming that the destruction of the 
Cosmos if it is destroyed must be the work of God, 
it is asked what motive God can have for doing so 
(39-44). The fifth begins a polemic against the Stoic 
theory of a periodical conflagration followed by a 
periodical reconstruction and argues that this in- 
volves destruction of the divine heavenly bodies and 
even of the world’s soul, providence (45-51). The 
sixth is based on the assumption that time has no 
beginning or end, and since time is the measurement 
of the world’s movement that also must have no 
beginning or end (52-54). 

Up to this point the arguments have been ascribed 
to (presumably) the Peripatetic school in general. 
We now come to those attributed to particular 
persons, beginning with Critolaus. His first point 
is that if the world was created the human race was 
also, z.e. the original man must have been produced 
in some other way than by human parentage. This 
argument, at any rate as represented here, turns 
mainly into a denunciation of the story of the Spartoi 
who sprang from the soil fully armed (55-60). It 
is pointed out that if men were once produced from 
the earth they would be still, for earth is clearly as 
prolific as ever (61-64). Other absurdities in the 
story are noted, with the conclusion that the repro- 
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duction of men has gone on from everlasting, that 
the human race is everlasting and therefore the world 
of which it is a part (65-69). The second argument 
attributed to him is put very shortly, namely that 
the existence of all that exists is caused by the 
Cosmos and therefore it must be the cause of its own 
existence (70); also that a created world, according 
to the analogy of other created things, would be 
originally imperfect, then grow to perfection and 
ultimately decline, a view which is denounced as a 
blasphemy against the perfection of the Cosmos 
(71-73). Again the three things which cause death 
to living creatures, disease, age and privation cannot 
affect the Cosmos (74). The Stoics themselves admit 
that fate or the chain of causation has neither be- 
ginning nor end and why should not the Cosmos con- 
sidering its nature be put in the same category (75)? 

We pass on to the opinions of Stoics, notably 
Boethus, who did not accept the common Stoic 
doctrine of conflagration and reconstruction. The 
argument of §§ 20-27 is restated with the addition that 
if there is nothing internal or external to destroy the 
Cosmos, the destruction must be caused by something 
non-existing and this is unthinkable (76-78). Three 
possible methods of destruction, dismemberment, 
destruction of the prevailing quality and amalgama- 
tion or “confusion ”’ are declared to be inapplicable to 
the Cosmos (79-82). Further the doctrine of éxrtpu- 
ots implies the inactivity during that period of God, 
whose perpetual activity as soul of the world is laid 
down by the Stoics themselves (83-84). This leads 
to a close examination of the conflagration theory. 
The elements of fire as we know it are live coal, the 
flame and the light, and the destruction of the sub- 
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stance of the universe will be the destruction of the 
last two also, and nothing will remain to make the re- 
construction possible (85-88). The Stoics meet this 
by supposing that some fire will remain at the end of 
the period, but that is inconsistent with what has just 
been shown (89-93). Chrysippus has said that the 
fire is the seed of the new world, but it is living things 
which produce seed, not those which are destroyed 
as the world on this theory is supposed to be (94-96). 
Also seed does not generate by itself, and the sus- 
tenance which seed receives from the earth will be 
absent when the world is resolved into fire (97-99). 
Things too generated by seed grow larger while the 
reconstructed Cosmos will occupy less space than 
the fire which will expand into the void (100-103). To 
return to more general arguments, everything has its 
opposite, but when everything is fire the qualities 
opposite to those of fire will be non-existent (104-105). 
As other causes of destruction are ruled out the 
destruction would be caused by God, and this is 
blasphemy (106). The selection of fire as the sole 
element into which the Cosmos is resolved contradicts 
the equality of reciprocation which exists between 
the elements as they pass from one into each other 
(107-112). Another conception is then given of the 
methods through which destruction takes place, 
namely addition, subtraction, transposition and 
transmutation, and each of these is declared to be 
impossible (113-116). 

The rest of the treatise is faeen up with matter 
drawn from Theophrastus. Theophrastus had stated 
at length four points which weighed especially with 
the Stoics and had also given at length his own answer 
to each (117). The first of these four points is that 
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if the world had existed from everlasting it would by 
now have been reduced to a level surface through 
the action of rain (118-119). The second is that it 
will not exist for everlasting since the diminution of 
the sea as shown by the emergence of islands like 
Delos formerly submerged indicates that the other 
elements will be gradually destroyed (120-123). The 
third is directed to proving that it is destructible 
because all four elements can be shown to be de- 
structible and if so the whole is destructible (124-126). 
Appended to this is a short disquisition on the “ lame- 
ness ” of fire, which cannot exist without the support 
of fuel, illustrated with a somewhat irrelevant anec- 
dote about elephants crushing the snakes which suck 
their blood (127-129). The fourth like the first seeks 
to prove that the world has not been from everlasting, 
because if so mankind was from everlasting, whereas 
the arts which are necessary to human life are known 
to be comparatively recently invented (130-131). 
Theophrastus’s answers to these are as follows. The 
first is met by suggesting that though the mountains 
suffer loss through the action of rain, this is replaced 
by new accretions, but still more by a theory that 
they are originally heaved up by the action of fire 
and that this same power keeps their main body 
permanent (132-137). The answer to the second is 
that the sea is not diminished because the emergence 
of some islands is compensated by the submersion of 
others, notably Atlantis (138-142). The third is dis- 
posed of as a fallacy since it is only if all the parts of 
a thing are destroyed at once that we can argue 
from the destructibility of the parts to that of the 
whole (143-144). As to the fourth, while it is 
admitted that the inventors of the arts as we have 
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them are comparatively recent, there have becn 
partial destructions by fire and flood in which the 
arts perished with the majority of mankind but 
were subsequently reinvented (145-149). The treat- 
ise ends with a promise to give the answers made 
by the opponents to the several arguments (150). 
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[487] 
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MEPI A®@APXIAX KOXZMOY 


I. °Emi prev mavros ad7jAov Kal omovdaiov mpay- 
patos Deov Kadelv adEvov, didtt ayabds éore yevvynTis 
Kal ovdev ddndov map atta THY TOV GAwY aKpi- 
Beotarny émotnunv «iAnyott, mpos Sé Tov b7ép 
adbapocias tot Kéopov Adyov avayKatoTaTov: ovTE 
yap ev aicOnrois TtavtTeA€aTepov TL TOU KOOLOV OTE 
év vontots Jeot TeAcwrepov, aici 8° aicbjoews 
Hhyen@v vods Kat vontov aicOnrob, Ta Sé TaV 
bmnkdwy Tap Wyeudovos TE Kal éemLOTATOV VoLOS” 
dirotrevotetv, ois eumrépuxe 000s adnbeias tA«Etwv. 
ei ev odv evacknbevtes Tots povycews Kai cwhpo- 
avvyns Kal mdons apeTis Soypmaow ameppupapcla 
Tas €k Tab@v Kal voonuatwy KyXidas, odK av 
tows amnéiwoev 0 Jeos axpws Kekabapyevais Kal 
hadpuvapevars avyoeos” ypuyais éemoTHunv Tov 
ovpaviwy 7 dt overpatwy 4 dua xpyopav® 7 dia 
onuciwy 4 Tepatwv vdnyeiobar: emet SE TOUS 
adpootvys Kal aducias Kat TOV aAdwy KaKLdv 


1 MSS. 7évos. 2 MSS. avroedws. 3 MSS. xpjoewr. 





¢ Bernays gives several references to the practice of invok- 
ing God at the beginning of a discussion, and clearly Philo 
has in mind Timaeus 27 c, where Socrates calls on Timaeus 
to speak after invoking the Gods, and Timaeus replies that 
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I. In dealing with every obscure and weighty 1 
question it is well to call upon God, because He is 
good, because He is the Creator, and possessed as 
He is of absolutely exact knowledge of all things 
nothing is obscure to Him. But it is particularly 
necessary when the subject in question is the inde- 
structibility of the world. For nothing in the realm 
of the sensible is more complete in every way than 
the world, nothing in the intelligible realm more 
perfect than God, and intelligence always takes 
command of sense and the intelligible of the sensible. 
And those in whom the love of truth is implanted 
in greater measure observe the law that knowledge 
about the subjects must be sought from the Com- 
mander and Ruler. Now, if schooled in the doctrines 2 
of wisdom and temperance and every virtue we had 
scoured away the stains of the passions and soul- 
distempers, perhaps God would not have refused to 
impart the knowledge of things heavenly through 
dreams or oracles or signs or wonders to souls 
thoroughly purged and bright and radiant. But 


since we bear upon us deep ingrained the imprints 


every sensible person does so when speaking on any matter 
great or small, and he will certainly do so when speaking 
about the universe, whether it is created or uncreated (4 
yéyovev 7} Kal ayeves €oTw). 
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> Ul AY 4 
avayatapevor [oToyaocpovs’: Kal] TUmo0Us duCEK- 
[488] wAvTous | Exouev, dyamav xpy, Kav elkdot (oTo- 
A 3 “~ 4 4 ont > 4 
xYacpots) do atT@v pipunua tue THs adnfeias 
avevpioKwLev. 
” s \ “~ > + e 4 
3 “A€tov odv Tovs Cntobvras et adOaptos 6 KdopOos, 
> \ \ C¢ \ 99 \ 6¢ 4 a) ~ 
emevorn) Kal “ d0opa”’ Kat “‘ Kdaopos’’ Tav TroA- 
Aayd@s Acyopevwv eotiv ExdTEpov, MPATov epevvjoat 
mTept TMV ovoyaTwv, wa Kal” 6 onpatvopevov® vuvi 
\ , “A > > >) A 3 
[kat] réraxras dvayva@pev: addr’ ody ooa dndobrat 
(ravTa) KatapiOunréov, add’ Goa mpds THY Trapod- 
4 
4oav didacKkadiay yprowa. Il. Adyerau 
A 4 
Tolvuv 0 KOopos Kal” ev pev [rp@tov] ovornua e€ 
ovpavot Kal doTpwY KaTa TepLtoxnV (Kal) yHs Kal 
Tov en adrtns Cdwv Kal duT@v, Kal” Erepov dé 
, > 4 > “a > PS) \ "A 4 \ 
povos otvpaves, eis dv amdav *Avataydpas mpds 
a 17 A 
Tov muOopevov, As eveka aitias tadaitrwpetrar 
StavuKtepevwr* varaOpos, ameKpivato “‘tod Tov 
Koopov OedoacOa, Tas yopeias Kai mEepipopas TAY 
aoTépwv alvitTopevos, Kata dé TpiTov, ws SoKel 
tots LTweKots, SunKov’ aypt THs ExTrupWoEws, ovata 


1 Bernays podvopots. Cumont retains oroyacpovs where 
it is in the mss., but dees not attempt to make sense of it. 
I have followed Cohn’s transference of the word, but would 
prefer to read exdou Kal otoxacpois. Cohn in Hermes, 1916, 
p. 181, says that eixéres oroyacpot is an exceedingly common 
collocation in Philo, but he gives no examples, and up to the 
present I have not found any. On the other hand, eixdra 
coupled with m@ava occurs several times, ¢.g. oroxaoralt ... 
mOavav Kat eixotwy Spec. Leg. i. 61, and it is an established 
term in rhetoric; cf. also croxacpois Kai etxacias De Som. i. 23. 

2 MSS. onpatverat. 3 mss. dnAobvrat. 

4 mss. ta moAda weipGrar Suavuxrepeveyr. The correction 
made by Bernays and accepted by Cohn and Cumont is 
based on Thuc. i. 134. 1 iva ux drraiPpios raAatwpotn. 

5 mss. dupxwv. Bernays and others dujxovoa. The correc- 
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of injustice and folly and the other vices we must be 
content if through a study of probabilities and by 
our own efforts we may discover some semblance of 
the truth. 

Now the words “ world ”’ and “ destruction ” are 3 
both such as are used in many senses and therefore 
it will be well to open the discussion whether the 
world is indestructible by examining these terms in 
order to distinguish under what signification they 
stand in this case. Still we need not make a com- 
plete list of all the meanings they bear but only such 
as are instructive for our present purpose. 

II. In one sense, the world or Cosmos signifies the 4 
whole system of heaven and the stars including the 
earth and the plants and animals thereon; in an- 
other sense the heaven only. It was on heaven that 
Anaxagoras had been gazing, when in answer to the 
person who asked why he suffered discomfort by 
spending the whole night under the open sky said 
he did it in order to contemplate the Cosmos, meaning 
by Cosmos the choric movements and revolutions of 
the stars. The third sense, which is approved by 
the Stoics, is something existing continuously to and 
through the general conflagration,’ a substance either 


3 


@ That dype is here used inclusively is, I think, shown by 
ddvaxdopnros, a condition which only exists during the 
exTrUpwats (cf. Philo’s disquisition on the inclusive use of 
anéd in De Som. ii. 257). I understand Bernays to say that 
the addition of 7) dévax. is inaccurate (““ ungenau ”’) according 
to Stoic doctrine. But Philo implies the same in § 9. 


tion to d:qKxov in preference to dujxovca seems to have been 
originally made by Jessen (see note, vol. viii. p. 428) to accord 
with his canon, that an open vowel is followed by péxpx 
instead of dypc in Philo. I do not see why (6) dejKwy (se. 
xdéopos) Should not be possible. 
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nv 


TUS a duaKeKoopnpern 7 GolaKdopnTos, 00 THs 
KWHGEWS paow elvat TOV xpovov Oudornpa. 
vov 8° éotiv y) ores TeEpt KOopou Tob 
KATA TO TPHTov onpatvopevov, Os €€ ovpavod Kal 
5 vis Kal TOV év avrois Cwpevr' UVEOTIKE. Aéyerat 
pevTOL Kat plopa i TE Tmpos TO xetpov petaBorr 
[Aéyerau de] Kal 1) €K Tob OVTOS dvaipears TravtTedis, 
nv Kal avitapKTov avayKatov A€yew: wWomep yap 
€K TOU 1 OVTOS OvdEeV yiveTaL, OVS’ Els TO pI) OV 
hbeiperau’ 


‘so” \ b) 4 9 O90 > V4 4 ? 4 
Ek TE yap ovddE edvTOS apnYavev eoTe yeverOat 
[re 
79 9M 9 ’ > + . oo» 9) 
Kal 7 éov eEarrorA€abat avivuctov Kal drvoTov". 


\ e 
Kal O TpayiKos: 


66 , b XQA ~ 4 
Ovickes 8° ovdev THY yryvopevwr, 
b ” ” 
duakpuvdpevov 8° adXo apds aAAo* 
A e 4 > , ») 
popdnv erépav améderEev. 


2074 ¢ > \ ” e ee) Ps > € 
6 ovdEeVv" ye OUTWS EoTIV EvNOes WS TO GArTrOpEtY, EL O 
4 > \ VN 4 > > > 4 \ 
KOG[LOS Els TO py OV POeipeTat, GAA’ ct SéxeTaL THY 
eK THS Ovaxoopnoews petaBodyy, Tas TrouctAas 
Hoppas orouxetuv TE Kal ovyKpyLdT@v Els piav 
Kal THY abrny idéav avadvbels ) @o7rep ev Tots 
OAdopact Kai Tots KaTtaypacr SeEdpevos TravTeAt 
ovyxvow. 


1 uss. €€ wv. 2 MSS. dzravoTov. 

3 As a long syllable is required in the anapaestic, Cumont 
has adAdov, Bernays aAAw and so in the other places (§§ 30 and 
144) where the lines are quoted. 

4 mss. odd€: Bernays and Cumont ovdels . . . ediOns, 
followed by wore with most mss., though one has 7o but 
without ws. 
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reduced or not reduced to order, and time, they say, 
is what measures its movement.@ Our 
present discussion is concerned with the world in the 
first sense, namely the world which consists of heaven 
and earth and the life on them.® The word destruction 5 
in one sense means a change for the worse, in another 
complete removal from existence, and this we must 
pronounce to be a thing which cannot possibly be, 
for Just as nothing comes into being out of the non- 
existent, so nothing is destroyed into non-existence. 


Nothing from what is not can come to be, 
Nor was it ever heard or brought to pass, 
That what exists should perish utterly.° 


So too the tragic poet 


Naught that is born can die; 
Hither and thither its parts disperse 
And take another form.@ 


Nothing in fact is so foolish as to raise the question 6 
whether the world is destroyed into non-existence. 
The point is whether it undergoes a transmutation 
from its ordered arrangement through the various 
forms of the elements and their combinations being 
either resolved into one and the self-same conforma- 
tion or reduced into complete confusion as things 
are when broken or shattered. 


* For this accepted Stoic definition of time cf. Diog. 
Laert. vii. 141. It is repeated in this treatise, §§ 52 ff., cf. De 
Op. 26, where it was translated *“‘ a measured space deter- 
mined by the world’s movement,” which perhaps gives the 
idea of dudornpa (distance or interval) more exactly. 

» The stars are regarded as (ga. 

¢ Stated to be a fragment from Empcedocles. 

@ See on § 30. 
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[489] TTT. | Tperrat de mept Tot Cytovpévov yeyovac. 
7 d0far, TOV pev aiduov TOV KOopov Papevav, 
ayevntrov Te Kal avw@ArcBpov, Tov bé €€ evavTias 
yevntov te Kal dOaprdv: eict 5° ot map’ ekaTépwr 
exAaBovres, TO pev yevnTtov mapa TaV doTépwv 
mapa dé TaV TmpoTEepiv To adGaptov, wiKTHV ddfav 
amédumrov, yevntov Kal aplaprov oinbevres avTov 
8 eivae. Anpoxpiros pev ovv Kat *Ei- 
Kovpos Kal 6 7oAUs opudos TOV amo THS UTods 
pidooopun yeveow Kat pOopav daroettrovar Too 
Koopou, TAY ovx opoiws: ob pev yap moAAovs 
KoapLous bmoypadovow, ov Thy prev yeveow a.dAn- 
oTuTriais Kal émumAoKals atouwv avariléac., THY 
de d0opav avtikotais Kal mpoopd€eot THY yeyo- 
voToV: ot O€ UTwurol KOOLOV [Lev eva, VEVETEWS 
avrod Jeov aiTLov, plopas de pennere Jeov, adda, 
Thv bmapxovoav év Tots over TUpPOS dtcOpLaTOU 
vvapiv Ypdvwy paKpats mepiddots avadvovoay Ta 
TAVTA Els EauTHV, €€ Ss maAW avayevvynow KOGLLOV 
9 cuviotacba: mpopyfeia Tob Texvitov. Svvara de 
KaTa TOUTOUS 6 [eV TIS Kops aidvos, 6 6€ TIS 
plaptos Aéyecbar, plapros pev é Kara THhv diaKo- 
opnow, aidtos d€ 6 KaTAa THY exTUpwow Tady- 
yevectats Kal mepiddots abavatilopuevos ovdémToTE 
LO Anyovoaus. "AptototéAns dé = pryroT’ 
evoeBOs Kal Oolws evoTdpevos’ ayévyntov Kal 
adbaprov edn Tov Koopov elvar, dewnv dé abedtynTa 
KaTeyivwoKke TOV TavavTia dueElovTwy, ol TAaV 


1 MSS. émoTapevos. 


* The meaning would be clearer if éxavp. and d:ax. changed 
places. When we consider the former we see that a world 
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III. Three views have been put forward on the 7 
question before us. Some assert that the world is 
eternal, uncreated and imperishable. Some on the 
contrary say that it is created and destructible. 
Others draw from both these. From the latter they 
take the idea of the created, from the former that 
of the indestructible and so have laid down a com- 
posite doctrine to the effect that the world is created 
and indestructible. Democritus with Epi- 
curus and the great mass of Stoic philosophers 
maintain the creation and destruction of the world 
but in different ways. The two first named postulate 
many worlds, the origin of which they ascribe to the 
mutual impacts and interlacings of atoms and its 
destruction to the counterblows and collisions sus- 
tained by the bodies so formed. The Stoics admit 
one world only ; God is the cause of its creation but 
not of its destruction. This is due to the force of 
the ever-active fire which exists in things and in the 
course of long cycles of time resolves everything into 
itself and out of it is constructed a reborn world 
according to the design of its architect. According 
to these the world may be called from one point of 
view an eternal, from another a perishable world ; 
thought of as a world reconstructed it is perishable, 
thought of as subject to the conflagration it is ever- 
lasting through the ceaseless rebirths and cycles 
which render it immortal. But Aristotle 10 
surely showed a pious and religious spirit when in 
opposition to this view he said that the world was 
uncreated and indestructible and denounced the 
shocking atheism of those who stated the contrary 


has perished. When we see it followed by the latter we 
recognize that it did not really perish. 
191 
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XetpoKpnray ovddev pnonoav Svapépery TOOOUTOV 
opatov Oedv, WAvov Kal oehqvnv Kal TO ado TOV 
TmAavyTwv Kat amtAavav ws dAnOds Tepiéxovra 
11 wdavOevov: edXeye Te, WS EOTW aKOVELY, KATAKEpPTO- 
av, OTe mada pev ededler Tepl THS oiKlas, Ly 
Puaiors TVEV[LA.OW 7 Xepaow eLatoiots  xpovw 7 
pabupig Tis appoTtrovons emiuedetas dvatpamh, 
vuvt d€ PdBov éemxKpeuacbat petlova mpos TaV TOV 
amavra KOopov T@ Adyw KkabatpovvTwr. 
12 €or 8° ovK *ApiororéAqy THs ddéns edpeTay 
ponies dAAa TeV Ilvbayopetwy Twas. eyo dé 
"OxéAdov ovyypappatt, Aevkavot yévos, em- 
ypaoudrey 7 Hepi Tijs Tob mavTos picews ” 
evéTvxov, ev @ ayevntov Te Kal adOaprov ovK 
[490] azre@aiveto pdvor" GAAd Kal dv’ drodeiEewv | Kat- 
eoxevale TOV KOO[LOV elvan. 
13° IV. Devnrov b€ Kai afdaprov dacw tbo IIXa- 
twvos ev Tiyaiw dndAotobar da THs Oeompetods 
exkAnoias, ev 4 A€yeTas pos TOvS vVewTEpous Deovs 
b770 Tob mpeoBuTarov Kat Tyyepovos*  Geot Oedv, 
(av) eyw Sysoupyos mraryp TE Epywv, aduta 
eH00 ye By Oédovros. TO pev ovv 67)” deer may 
UTOV, TO ye py Kahads appootey Kal €xyov «0 
Avew eOéAew Kaxot. du’ & Kal emeivep yeyevnode, 
aObdvato. pev ovK éote od ddAvToL TO mapmTaY, 
3 \ 4 4 9Q\ 4 4 
ovTe ye py pleas Ye, ovde revfeoe Bavarov 
Hoipas, Tis euns BovAjocews peiLovos ert Seapod 
Kal Kuptwrépou AaydvTes éxeivwv, ols OTE eylyveote 


1 Mss. pev ovv. 2 MSS. 27). 





@ See Introd. p. 175 note a. 
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and held that there was no difference between hand- 
made idols? and that great visible God who embraces 
the sun and moon and the pantheon as it may be 
truly called of the fixed and wandering stars. He 11 
is reported to have said in bitter mockery that in 
the past he had feared for his house lest it should be 
overthrown by violent winds or terrific storms or lapse 
of time or neglect of proper care. But now he lived 
under the fear of a greater menace from the theorists 
who would destroy the whole world. 

Some say that the author of this doctrine was not 12 
Aristotle but certain Pythagoreans, and I have read 
a work of Ocellus a Lucanian ® entitled On the Nature 
of the Universe, in which he not only stated but sought 
to establish by demonstrations that it was uncreated 
and indestructible. 

IV. That it is created and indestructible is said to 13 
be shown by Plato in the Tzmaeus®¢ in his account of 
the great assembly of deities in which the younger 
gods are addressed thus by the eldest and chief. 
‘““ Gods sprung from gods, the works of which I am 
the Maker and Father are indissoluble unless I will 
otherwise. Now all that is bound can be loosed but 
only the bad would will to loose what is well put 
together and in good condition. So since you are 
created beings you are not immortal nor altogether 
indissoluble, yet you will not be dissolved nor will 
death be your fate, for in my will you have a greater 
and mightier bond than those by which you were 

> Ocellus was a Pythagorean of earlier times. The work 
attributed to him, which is still extant and which Philo alludes 
to here, belongs to the first or second century 8.c. See further 
App. p. 525. 

¢ Tim. 41 a. For other ways of taking the opening words 
see App. p. 525. 
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a A 

14 cuvedeiabe.”’ ries dé olovtar codilomevoe Kara 
IlAdrwva yevnrov AéyeoBau TOV KOoHOV. ov T@ 
AaBeiv yeveoews apXnY, aAAa TH, elrep eylyvero, 
ea av ETEpwrs 7) TOV elpnyevov ovoThvar TpOTrov, 
n Oia TO ev yevéoes Kal peTaBoAH Ta peppy Oew- 

A 4 \ \ > 4 : 

15 petoOar. BéAtiov Sé Kat adAnbéortepov 
bmovoety TO TpdTEpov, ov povov OT. Sid TaVvTos 
“A ‘\ 
Too OU Ypapparos TATEpa pev Kal TrounTHY kau 
Onpoupyov TOV Beonhaorny exeivov Kahl, epyov" 
d€ Kal eyyovov TOUTOVL” TOV KOopov, am’ apyeTuTrov 
{Kal) vonTob TrapadetypLaros pipnpa aisOnrov, 
mravO" Goa é€v éexeivy vonTa 7. “piexovta aicOyra 

> 
ev AUTO, TeAevordtou mpos voov® TeAeLoTATOV EKLa- 
A \ ” > > vd \ > 4 

16 yetov mpos atofnow, add’ 6tt Kai “Aptotorédns 
A A \ ~ 
Tatra poaptupet mept IlAdtwvos, dua THY Tis 
4 QA \ nn , \ , 
pidrocopias ald@ pnoev av pevodpevos, Kal OLoTt 
MLOTOTEpos OvOELS opnynth: yveapipou peapTupeiv 
Kal pddtora TovovTov, os ov mapepyov lero 
TaLoEtav axpucope pabupia, mpoourrepBaneiv de 
omovddcas Tas TMV Tradkadv edpéoets Evia TAaV 


1 mss. xadXlepyov. 
2 Bernays rovtovl, 7.€. Tob AeomAdorov. 
3 Bernays vod, see note c. 


4 Mss. udnynris. 


¢ For the first of these explanations Bernays refers to Ar. 
De Caelo i. 10, 279 b 34: ‘ They (i.e. those who hold that it 
is indestructible but generated) claim that what they say is 
analogous to the diagrams drawn by mathematicians ; their 
exposition does not mean that the world ever was generated, 
but is used for instructional purposes, since it makes things 
easier to understand, just as the diagram does for those who 
see it in process of construction ” (Guthrie’s translation, who 
adds that the defence according to Simplicius is ‘‘ that of 
Xenocrates and other Platonists ”’). 
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bound when you were created.” Some hold the 14 
notion that when Plato speaks of the world as created 
he does not mean that it began by being created 
but that if it had been created it would not have 
been formed in any other way than that which he 
describes, or else that he uses the word because the 
parts of the world are observed to come into being 
and to be changed. But this subtlety of 15 
theirs is not so good or true an idea as the view before 
mentioned, not merely because throughout the whole 
treatise ® he speaks of the great Framer of deities as 
the Father and Maker and Artificer and this world 
as His work and offspring, a sensible copy of the 
archetypal and intelligible model, embracing in itself 
as objects of sense all which that model contains as 
objects of intelligence, an impress ° for sense percep- 
tion as absolutely perfect as that is for the mind. 
Another reason is that this view of Plato’s meaning 16 
has the testimony of Aristotle, who had too much 
respect for philosophy to falsify anything. A teacher 
can have no more trustworthy witness than a disciple 
and particularly one like Aristotle who did not treat 
culture as a by-work or with frivolous carelessness, 
but sought earnestly to. transcend the truths dis- 
covered by the ancients and so struck out a new 


> Though the reference is to the Timaeus, passim, Bernays 
notes épyov=Kcopos 30 B, mepiexov 31 aA and exyova 50 D. 
We have also pina rrapade/yparos 49 a and éxpayeiov 50 c. 

¢ Or perhaps rather “ plastic substance’ (for receiving 
imprints), which seems to be the meaning in 50 c, in which 
case reAecordrov will agree with éexpayeiov understood rather 
than as Leisegang (in index) with wapade(yparos. The other 
is the regular meaning in Philo, but does not suit zpos so 
well, Bernays indeed translates ‘‘ Abdruck,’’ but he reads 
vod for vodv—z.e. ‘‘ issuing from a most perfect mind.” 
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3 4 3 4 4 7 
avaykKaoTaTwy eis ExaoTov dirAocodias pépos Kat- 
4 4, 4 A 
17 voTop.noas mpooefevpero. V. marépa dé 
~ 4 4 7 4 A 
tot lAatwveiov ddypatos evior vopilovor tov 
\ e 4 A A Yd 2/7 
mowntnv “Hotodov, yevnrov Kat adbaprov oidpevor 
TOV KOGpoV UT Exelvouv AdyecOar, yevnTov pEv, OTL 
dyow 
6c Oo \ y 4 4 > 3 A 4 
TOL LEV TPWTLOTA xaos yéveT’, adTAap ETELTA 
ad b) 4 4 4 > A > 4793 
yat evpvoTepvos, TavTwY €dos dodadés aiel, 


, 
adBaprov dé, drt dudAvow Kat dOopav od pepnr- 
b) ~ 4 \ e A b 4 4 
18 vuKev avTod. ydos dé 6 pev “ApiororéAns to7ov 
oleTa elvar, OTL TO SeEdpevov avayKn mpovmo- 
A UU ~ \ ~ 7 \ ¢ 
Ketobar cwpati, TOV d€ UTwiK@v Eviot TO vodwp 
\ Y4 a 
Tapa THY xVvoWw Tovvoya TremoLHoOaL vopilovtes. 
? > 
omotépws 8° av exo, TO yevnrov eivat 
Tov KOopoV evapyéorata trap “HoiWdm peujvurar. 
19 paxpots Sé ypdvois mpdtepov 6 Tav ‘lovdaiwy 
4 ~ \ \ a 7 
[491] vowoberns Mwvofs yevntov Kai | ddOaprov épy 
\ 4 > € A l4 > A \ 4 @ 
Tov Koopov ev tepats BiPAous: eiot dé mevTE, WV 
A 4, > 4, 4 ? e bd A 
Thv mpwrnv emréypaie Léveow, év 4 apxeras Tov 
Tpomov Tovrov: “Ev apyj émoinoev 6 Beds Tov 
~ ~ i 3 
ovpavov Kat Thy yhv: 7 Sé yh hv adpatos Kal 
akaTtaokevaoTos, «lta mpoeAbwy ev tots emetra 
pynvder mdaAw, OTe Wuépar Kal vuKTEs Kal WpaL 
4 / 
Kal eviavTot oeAnvn Te Kal yALOS, Ol xpdvou peE- 
* Theogony 116 f. 


> Ar. Phys. iv. 1,208 b 29. ‘‘ Hesiod seems to have been 
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path by discovering some very vital additions to 


every part of philosophy. V. Some think 17 


that the poet Hesiod is the father of this Platonic 
doctrine and suppose that he calls the world un- 
created and indestructible, uncreated because he says 


First Chaos was, and then broad-breasted earth 
Safe dwelling-place for all for evermore, 


indestructible because he never declared that it will 
be dissolved or destroyed. Chaos in Aristotle’s 
opinion is a space because a body must have some- 
thing there already to hold it,? but some of the 
Stoics suppose that it is water and that the name is 
derived from its diffusion (yvcrs).° But 
whichever of these is right Hesiod very clearly states 
the view that the world is created and long before 
Hesiod Moses the lawgiver of the Jews said in the 
Holy Books that it was created and imperishable. 
These books are five in number, to the first of which 
he gave the name of Genesis. In this he begins by 
saying “ In the beginning God made the Heavens 
and the Earth and the Earth was invisible and with- 
out form.” * Then again he goes on to say in the 
sequel that ‘‘ days and nights and seasons and years 
and the sun and moon whose natural function is to 


right in | putting Chaos first, where he says Chaos was fir st, then 
earth ws déov mpésrov Smrdptau xwpav Tots ovat dia TO vouilew, 
WoTreEp ot i ToAAol, mavta. €lvai Tov Kal €v TOTW. 
¢ This opinion is attributed to Zeno himself, S. V.F. i. 103, 
104. 

@ This remarkable difference in the Lxx of Gen. i. 2 from 
the Hebrew translated in the A.V. ‘‘ without form and void ” 
(R. V. “ waste and. void ’’) is compared with Timaeus 51 a 
avopatov €td0s TL Kal dpopgov by Bernays, who thinks that the 
translators had it in mind. He notes also Wisdom xi. 17 
KTigaca TOV Kdopov €€ aLophou VANS. 
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PHILO 


TpHhoews pvaw edeLavto,’ eta Tob TavTos odpavod 
potpas aBavarou Aaydvres SuateAotow dPOapror. 
Tods 6€ ayévntov Kai ddbaprov KaracKevd- 
Covras Adyous evexa Tihs mpos Tov dparov (Bedv) 
atdods mpotépous Taxréov olkelav apxynv AaPdvras. 
amaou tois Pbopav evdexopuevois aitiat durtal THs 
amwdetas, ev evTds, 7 O€ ExTOS, TpoUToKEWWTAL’ 
atonpov yobv Kal yaAKkov Kal Tas TovlovToTpdToUsS 
ovaias evpois av adavilouevas e& éavTdv per, 
OTaVv epTnVvwodous voonuaros TpoTOV ids émdpapwv 
diadayn, mpos dé THv éxrds, OTav éumimpapevys 
oixias 7 moAews cuvavadreyDeioa TH mupos Bratw 
pir Siadv0@ow: cpovotpdtws Sé Kat Caous éz- 
yiverar teAevT?) voojoac. pev e€ €avTdv, 70 
dé Ttav éxTds odaTTopéevois 7 KaTaAevopevots 
nN €umumpapevors 7 Odvarov od Kabapov tov du 
ayxovns dmopevovaw. et 51) POeiperar Kal Kdopos, 
e€ avayKns Hrou bm6 Twos THY EKTOS 7 TPOS TLVOS 
Tov ev avT@ SdiadOaprhoerat Suvdpewv: aynxavov 
0° ExaTEpov’ EKTOS ev yap ovdEeV EoTL TOD KOOLOD, 
mavtTwv els THY oupTAnpwow avTod oavvepai- 
1 Cohn édeEav. He quotes § 52 below and also De Op. 
60 and Spec. Leg. i. 90, and what is closer to this passage 
Leg. All. i. 2 % yap ovpavod kivnots xpovov diow der€er. 
Still “ indicating the nature of time ’”’ is not quite the same 
as ‘* indicating the nature of the measurement of time.’”’” On 


the other hand édéfavro dvow, which Bernays translates “ die 
Kigenschaft empfingen,”’ is a strange expression. 


¢ The allusion is no doubt to Gen. viii. 22 E.V. ‘*‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 
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measure time are together with the whole heaven 
destined to immortality and continue indestruct- 
ible.” @ . 
Respect for that visible God requires that we 20 

should begin the discussion in the proper way by 
setting forth first the arguments which contend that 
it is uncreated and indestructible. All things which 
are liable to perish are subject to two fundamental 
sources of destruction, the external and the internal. 
Thus iron, brass and similar substances will be found 
to vanish of themselves when devoured by the rust 
which courses over them like a creeping sickness ? ; 
and also through external agencies, when a house 
or city is burnt and they too are caught in the flames 
and dissolved through the violence of the rushing fire. 
Similarly, too, living creatures die of themselves 
through disease or through external causes, being 
slain with the sword or stoned or burnt or suffering 
the unclean death of hanging.* Now if the world is 21 
destroyed it will necessarily be through either some 
force from without or some of those which it contains 
within itself, and both of these are impossible. For 
there is nothing outside the world since all things 
have been brought into contribution to fill it up, and 


The txx text is confused and difficult to translate gram- 
matically, but gives the same meaning that these will con- 
tinue while the earth lasts, but not that the earth will last. 
In the words ot xypdvov «rd. there is also an allusion to Gen. 
i. 14 ‘* Let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years,’ which again gives no proof of everlastingness. 

> A familiar figure with Philo, applied to desire or vice, 
Quod Det. 110, Spec. Leg. iv. 83, De Dec. 150 and to the 
spread of famine De Jos. 160 (there called é€pajv). See also 
De Prov. 30. 

¢ Cf. De Mut. 62 én? dyxovnv féer, va . . . unde xablapa 
Oavarw TedevTio7N. 
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/ ¢ \ q ” . o¢ \ 
cbévrwv: ovTws yap «is Te €oTrar Kat OAos Kal 
ayypws, els pev dua TO amodcPbévTrwy Tivdv 
Uj “A ~ / 
ETEpov av T® viv ovT. yevéoGar ocpovov, OAos dé 
/ A 
EVeKA TOU OUuTTAGAY THY OvOlaV eis avdToVv efavn- 

“~ - 4 \ \ 
ADobat, ayjpws dé Kal avooos, émeld7) TA VvocoLs 
Kal yyipa owpata aAwTa Oepuotnor Kat vEeor 
Kat tats dAAats evavTidTnoL mpocEumiTTOVOaLS 
/ “A & 
eEwlev ioxupas avatpémerat, @v ovdemia Svvapus 
amodpdca Kukdrobdrar Kai emtiferar, macdv,’ 
“A 4 
penoevos amootatobvtos pépous, OAoKArpwv éy- 
KaTelAnupevwy elow. e& 5 apa Ti €oTW €EKTOS, 
4 n“ ” 4 e ed \ 4 ea > V4 
TavTWSs av ein Kevov, 7 atrabys hvots, HY advvaToV 
A A \ 
22 mabety Tt H Spdoa. Kal uynv ove bd Tivos aiTias 
“A A a \ 
diadvOyjoeTar TV evTos adTod: mpaTov pév, ere. 

“A \ A yy 
Too odov TO Hépos Kat petlov EoTau Kal Kparoo- 
TEpoV, O7TEp erly aromeTaToV™ O yap KOoHOS 

[492] avurrepBAnre KpareEt : Xpwpevos ayes Ta TAVTO 
/ ” 
HEpn, ™mpos pn Bevos avTo@v dy opLevos™ ETTELTO bude" 
LTT @V ovody plopas aiTi@y, Tis. fev eVvTOS 
e 4 
THs O€E EKTOS, a THY erépay old Te UTropevew, 
23 OeKTUKG Kal THS eTEpas EOTL TAVT OS. onpetov bé> 
Bods Kat trmos Kat avOpwros Kat TO, mrapam)ajova 
C@a, duoTe éfuKev avaipetaobar vrro otdypov, Kal 
4 / \ \ an \ > 4 
voow TeAeuTHOEL* yaAeTrov yap paAAov dé advvaTov 
A A 
evpetv, 6 TL THY eLwOev aitiay meduKos Uropeveww 
“A lon ” # 4 \ A \ ~ 
[497] ris POopds ddexrov Eorai* | Kata TO TavTEes THs 
” ? \ 4 e 3 ? A “A > A 
24 evdoUev. emetdn Towvv vm ovdEevos TMV EKTOS 


1 mss. maddv. 

2 So mss. and the other editors. Cohn corrects it to ézera 
dé, 671, which is not needed. apd@rov pév is, I believe, more 
often followed by éveira than by éze:ra dé or at least as often. 

3 MSS. oleTat. 
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filled it must be if it is to be one and a total and 
unaging: one because if some things are left out 
another world would come into being like the one 
that now is ; total because all that exists is used up 
to make it; proof against age and disease because 
the bodies which fall a prey to diseases and old age 
succumb to the powerful onsets from outside of heat 
and cold and all other opposite extremes,* and none of 
these forces can escape from the world to surround 
and attack it, for they are all in their entirety con- 
fined within it and no part of them stays away from it. 
And if there is anything outside it will necessarily 
be a void, ‘the impassive form of existence which 
cannot be acted on or act. Neither again will any- 22 
thing internal cause its dissolution. T‘irst because 
if it did the part would be greater and stronger than 
the whole, which is against all reason. For the world 
while exerting a force which nothing can surpass 
propels all its parts and is propelled by none. 
Secondly because as the sources of destruction are 
twofold, one external and one internal, things which 
can be subject to one of these two must certainly be 
susceptible to the other. As a proof of this we see 23 
that an ox or a horse or a man or other similar 
creatures since they are liable to be killed by an 
iron weapon are also liable to die through disease. 
Tor it is difficult or rather impossible to find anything 
which if susceptible to destruction through an ex- 
ternal cause is entirely proof against an internal. 
Since then it has been shown that the world will not 24 


@ See App. p. 526. 
4 On the displacement of the text in the mss. at this point 


see App. p. 527. 
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d0apnodpevos edetxOn re} KOO[OS TO pndev efw 
Katadercipba TavTws, ovo vd Twos THY eV 
avT@, dua THY mpoeTiroyobeioay amddeEw, Kal? 
“a \ € “a ~ “A 
nv TO dAwTov TH €Tépa THY aiTi@v Kal THY EéTépav 
] 4 4 4 \ \ 
emepucet Séxeo0ar. VI. pwapripia dé Kat 
Ta ev Tipaim mept rod rov Kdopov avooov elvat 
\ \ 4 4 éé “A \ \ 4 
Kat pn P0apnodpevov rade’ “ trav dé by TETTAPwWY 
ev OAov exaoTov ciAndev 7 Tod Kdopou avoTacts: 
9 ~ 
EK yap TUpoOs TravTOS VOaTOs TE Kal aépos Kat Ys 
ouveoTycev avToVv 6 GuMoTds, Mépos ovdEeV oddeEVOS 
9Q \ 4 ” € 4 4 4 
ovde Stvamww e€wlev dtmoAiTwv, TAade Stavonfets: 
~ 4 ~ 
mpa@tov pev, iva OAov ott padioTta Caov, TéA«ctov 
éx Tedelwy pep@v, ein’ mpds Sé TovToIs ev, ATE 
9 e , > a ” a , r) 
ody vmoAcAcypevwy €€ dv aAAo TovodTov yévouT 
V4 S ~ 
dv: étt 6€, iva aynpwv Kal avocov 7, KaTavomv 
4 4 > 
Ws ovoTaTw' cwpatt Depa Kat puxpa Kat ave 
4 4 4 
ooa Ouvdpers ioxupas €xet TEpuorapeva, efwdev Kal 
mpoomimrovra aKkaipws Avzret’ Kab vooous Kat Yijpas 
éerayovra POivev moet. Sia THY airtay Kal TOV 
»v TOVOE Deos® or 5A z\ 
Aoytopov Tovde Deds® GAov €€ 6AwY amavrwr TéXevov 
4 A 
Kal aynpwy Kal avooov avrov eTEKTHVATO.” TOUTO 
pev 87 mapa IlAadrwvos mpos THY daplapotav Tob 
KOopou paptiptov eiAjpbw, To 3° ayevnTov Tapa 
Ths pvouxhs aKoAovBias*> EmeTar pev yap TH ‘yevo~ 
4 PY >, > @ ld be ~ > lA b \ \ 
pevw duddAvois, apGapoia S€ TH ayevjtw: emer Kat 
6 TO TpimeTpov EeKelvo TroLnoas 


66 4 4 A > 4 93 
TO ToL yevopevov KaTOavety ddeirerat 


1 MSS. ws Ta TO. 
2 Plato Ave. On this and other variations in the quota- 
tions from Plato’s text see App. p. 527. 


3 Plato ev. 
4 mss. adnOetas. 
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be destroyed by anything external because nothing 
at all has been left outside, neither will anything 
within it cause its destruction as demonstrated by 
the argument stated above, namely that that which 
is liable to be destroyed by one of the causes must 
be susceptible to the other. _ VI. In the 25 
Timaeus, too, we have the following testimony to 
show that the world is proof against disease and 
destruction in the future.* ‘‘ Now the framing of the 
world took up the whole of each of these four ele- 
ments, for out of all fire, of all water and air and 
earth did the framer fashion it, leaving no part nor 
power of any without. Therein he had this intent, 
first that it might be a creature, perfect to the utmost 26 
with all its parts perfect, next that it might be one, 
seeing that nothing was left over by which another 
of the kind should be formed: furthermore, that it 
might be free from age and sickness, for he reflected 
that when hot things and cold and all such as have 
strong powers gather round a composite body from 
without and fall unseasonably upon it they annoy it 
and bringing upon it sickness and age cause it to 
decay. With this motive and on such reasons God 
fashioned it as a whole, with each of its parts whole 
in itself so as to be perfect, and free from age and 
sickness.’’ We may take this as Plato’s testimony 27 
to the indestructibility of the world; that it is un- 
created follows the natural law: of consequences. 
Dissolution is consequential to the created, inde- 
structibility to the uncreated. The author of the 
verse “‘ All that is born is due to death’’® seems to 


¢ Timaeus 32 c. The translation here and in § 38 mostly 
follows that of Archer-Hind. 
> The source is unknown. 
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doKEel p17) a0 oKoTOv, ouveis' aKodoviiay TaV 
altiav THs Cyevéeoews Kal THs) POopds, * * * HO 
es exer.” 

‘Eré d€ €oTt TOLOVOE: Trav®? doa THY oUV- 

08a, 
Oérwv pOeiperar, didAvow eis Ta ef av ouvereOn 
AapBdaver- dudAvots 8° oddév Hv dpa % pos TO 
Kata dvow exdoTwv émdvodos, woTe KaTa Tod- 
vavtiov » avvOeous eis TO Tapa gdvow Ta ovV- 
eNovra BeBiaorar. Kat 87 7ad"* otTws €oKev 
29 awkevdeoTrata exew. avOpwiro. yap amo TeV TeET- 
Tdpwv oToyeiwv, a& 67 OAa Tob mavtds éoTL 
ovpavot,’ yhs, (datos), aé€pos Te Kal Tupds, 
Bpaxéa Ta pépyn Saverodpevor cuvexpdbypev Ta 
5 dvaxpabevro, THs Kata dvow Odcews eorépnrar, 
Deppornros prev Tijs dvepoirov Kata {abeions), 
Ths de yewdous Kal Bdpos exovons ovatas ereha- 
dpiobeions Kat TOV avw Tomov avTiaBovons, ov® 
TO yewdeoTaTov THY ev Hiv eméaxnke Kedarn. 
30 deoupa@v 5é davddtatos ov eoduy£e Bia, Baros® Kai 
dAvyoxpovios’ pyyvuTa: yap Oadrrov bo TaVv Oe- 
évTwv, ate amravyevlovTwv d1a moOov [dz0| Tijs 
Kata dow KiHoews, mpos Hv omevdovTa peT- 


1 mss. ovveis. 

2 Suggestions for completing or correcting this sentence 
are : (1) Cumont elmetv for é éxer, (2) Bernays (ade Adyew Kai 
aur? pev y amddegts) wd exer, (3) Cohn and Biicheler (uap- 
Tupely Or Gpodoyeiv 6Tt) WS ExeL. 

3 mss. kal d77a. 

4 Cohn, presumably like Bernays, takes odpavod as agree- 
ing with wavros. But though odpavos can =xdapos (see § 4), 
can it be said to have four elements? Cumont expunges 
ovpavod. He quotes De Som. i. 15, where the constituents, of 
which we as well as the Cosmos are composed, are said to be 
earth, water, air, heaven, and to the same effect Mos. i. 113, 
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have hit the truth and to have understood the causal 
connexion between birth and destruction. 

The matter is put otherwise thus. All compound 28 
things which are destroyed are dissolved into what 
they were compounded from. Dissolution then is 
found to be nothing else than a return to the natural 
condition of each, and therefore conversely com- 
position has forced the ingredients thus collected 
into an unnatural condition. And indeed the abso- 
lute truth of this appears as follows. We men are 29 
an amalgamation out of the four elements which 
in their totality are elements of the universe, namely 
earth,- water, air and fire, out of which we have 
borrowed only small pieces. But the pieces thus 
amalgamated have lost their natural position. Heat 
the upward soaring is thrust down and the earthy 
and weighty substance is lightened and has taken 
instead the upper position which is occupied by the 
most earthy of our constituents, the head.? But the 30 
bond which violence has clinched is the most worth- 
less of all bonds and lasts for but a little time. 
Quickly it is broken by the rebellious prisoners in 
their yearning for their natural free movement 
towards which they eagerly take their departure. 


@ 4.e@ the skull. Cumont’s reading (see note 5) gives a 
more natural sense. It is strange to find the head called our 
most earthy part. 


ii. 37. These however rather point to the omission of zupds. 
The addition of dssaros which all three editors make is 
evidently necessary. 

5 One mss. xedadq. Cumont wore... ev xedadj. In this 
case émécynxe="‘ has stopped’; or “takes up its place,” 
see note a. 

6 mss. Biavos. 
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/ \ \ \ A 
avioTaTat: KaTa yap TOV TpayLKoV 
< A > > ?/ 
xwpet 0° omtow 
A \ > / , > > A 
Ta pev €k yaias duvT’ eis yatav, 
1, 99 9.9 “9 / , Al 
Ta 0 am aidepiov BrAaordvTa yovis 
3 b) , 4 Ss / 
eis opaviov mdAov HABE maAw: 
4 > QA A / 
Oyyjokes 8 ovdev TOV yryvopéevwr, 
4 3 ” A ” 
dtaxpivdpevov 8° GAAo pos dAdo 
1 97. 9 9s ” 
popdny idtav* amdédekev. 


31 Tots ev of) PHerpoprevors a7Tract vopos avaye- 
ypamTaL Kal Deapos ovtos, OmTOTE pLev dpeoTHKE 
Ta oavveAnArAvidTa év TH Kpdoer, mpo THS KaTa 
dvow tafews atatias avTipeterAndévar Kai mpos 
Tovs €vayTious TOToUs peTavioTac0ar, Ws TpOTTOV 
Twa Eevireve Soxeiv, OmdTe S5é StadvoiTo, mpos 
Thv otkelay THS gdtoews Anew avaxdpnrev. 

32 VII. 6 dé€ Kdcpos apéroyos Tis ev 
tois AexOciow arafias €oriv. emret, Pepe; Gea- 
cowpea: P0erpopevov Ta, HEepy vuvi pev dvayren 
Terax Bau THY Tropa vow EKaoTA xYwpav: TobTo 
dé vmovocivy ovK evayées’ apiorny yap Ddow Kat 
Taéw évappovov Ta Tov Kdopov pépn TavTa 
etAnxev, ws EKaOTOV Kabamrep marpide proxwpody 

33 pay onretv Gpretved petaBodyy. dua TobTo Yh pev 
0 peoairaros ameveuynOn toT0s, é Hv mdvTa Ta, 
yewon, Kav avappibns, KaTapéperar — To 8° éori 


1 MSS. yijs. 
2 So mss. here, elsewhere érépav. See note a. 


@ These seven lines, the last three of which are quoted also 
in §§ 5 and 144, are quoted in bits by several writers includ- 
ing Clement, who says that they come from the Chrysippus 
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As the tragic poet says 


What springs from earth goes back to earth, 
The ether-born to heaven’s vault returns; 
Naught that is born can die; 
Hither and thither its parts disperse 
And take their proper form. 


Now the law laid down to govern all things which 31 
are destroyed is this. When the assembled things 
are in the combined state of existence they have 
accepted conditions of disorder in exchange for their 
natural order and move away into positions opposite 
to the natural. So in a sense they seem to live like 
strangers in a foreign land. But when they are 
dissolved they return to the condition proper to 
their nature. VII. But the world has 32 
nothing of the disorder which exists in the com- 
pounds of which we have been speaking. Observa- 
tion will show that if it undergoes destruction its 
several parts must at present have been arranged 
in an unnatural position and such a supposition is 
irreverent. For all the parts of the world have been 
given the best possible situation and harmony of 
order, so that each is as it were in its beloved father- 
land and does not seek any change for the better. 
And so the earth has been assigned the mid-most 33 
position to which all things of earth descend even if 
they are thrown up, a sign that this is their natural 


of Euripides. Besides these seven there are seven others, 
given by Sextus Empiricus, which, we learn from the para- 
phrase given by Vitruvius of the whole fourteen, must have 
preceded our seven. In these Aether and Earth are addressed 
as the father and mother of all things living. Vitruvius’s 
paraphrase ends with “‘ in eandem recidere, in qua fuerant, 
proprietatem,”’ which shows that he read idéav and not é7épav. 
See Nauck on Fr. 839 of Euripides. 
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| onpetov Xwpas THs Kara dvou: Evia yap py 
vmo Bias dTvobv evexGev i toTaTat Kal Hpenet, TOV 
oiketov etAnye y@pov —: Vdowp dé emi yiv ava- 
Kéyutat [devTEpov |, anp Se Kal Tip amo Tob pécov 
Tpos TOV dvw KExwpnKeV, anp pev Tov peOdprov 
vdaTos Kal Tupos KAnpwodpevos Tomov, mip dé 
TOV dvwtare: 600 KaV dvaisdpevos 66a mpos viv 
KaTapepys, 7) prok ovdev arrov dvriBidoerar Kal 
mpos THY PvoiKyV Too TrUpOS Kivnow emucovpioaca 
adTyv avadpapetrar. ef 57 POopds pév aitiov 7 
\ 4 4 ~ + ” , 3 \ 
Tapa pvow Takis TaV NG Leyes] Cawv, ev de 
T) KOoLW Kata gvow exaoTa TaV pepo@v Sia- 
TETAKTAL TAS OlKElas StaKAnpwodpEva ywpas, év- 
dikws av Aéyo.ro 6 Kdopos adOaprtos. 
” 4 > A 4 OnA 7 4 
Ere toivuy éxetvo mavti tw ShAov, ote dvats 
eo, x \ , 209 oF ” 
EKAaOTH SLtaTnpety Kal dtacwlew, ei 6° oldv TE Ein, 
Kat adavarilew Exacta wv dvats éotiv éomovdaxer, 
e \ > A 4 \ 4 e > ? “A 
1 pev ev Tots d€év8pear Ta dévdpa, 7 8 ev Tots 
C@ous Tov Cow EKAOTOV. eSacdevet! d€ 1 emt 
[Lépous avayKaiws dyew Tmpos _aidvoTn TO.” 7 yap 
evdera 7 hroypos 7 Kpupos 7 pupia adda THv 
eiwOdTrwv emovvioracbar KaTaoKknpavTa Oveceroe 
Kat 6dueAvce Tov ouvexovTa deopov Kat Tédos 
KaTeppnge: Towobrov o el pndev epropevev ew, 
Kay Goov ep eauvTH Tava, pupa TE av Kal peydda 
dynpw dvepvAatrev.” dvaryKatov ovv Kal THY TOO 
KOopOU gvow yrixeobau Tis Tob GAov Ovapovijs- 
od yap 61 TMV emi pépouvs €oTl yelpwv, ws aTo- 


1 Cohn suspects é€acfevet on account of the infinitive 
following it. It may perhaps be justified on the analogy of 
the construction not uncommon with adjectives, CGuy vijes 
dAtyat apvverv, Or ws may have fallen out after dvayxaiws on the 
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position, for if anything stands at rest anywhere 
without being forced thither it is there that it has 
found its proper place. Water is spread over the 
surface of earth, and air and fire have made their 
way from the middle to the upper position, air having 
allotted to it the space between water and fire and 
fire the uppermost. And so even if you light a torch 
and make it descend to earth the flame will all the 
same force its way against you and speed upwards 
lightening itself to gain the motion natural to fire. 
In fact if we grant that in other creatures destruction 34 
is caused by their unnatural arrangement of their 
parts, while in the world each of the parts is arranged 
naturally and has its proper position apportioned 
to it, we are justified in saying that the world is 
indestructible. 

Another point which must be clear to everyone is 35 
this. Nature in each case strives to maintain and 
conserve the thing of which it is the nature and if it 
were possible to render it immortal. Tree nature 
acts so in trees, animal nature in each kind of animal, 
but the nature of any particular part is necessarily 36 
too feeble to carry it into a perpetual existence. 
For privation or scorching or chilling or the vast 
multitude of other circumstances which ordinarily 
affect it descend to shake it violently and loosen and 
finally break the bond which holds it together, though 
if no such external force were lying ready to attack 
it, so far as itself was concerned, it would preserve 
all things small or great proof against age. The 37 
nature of the world then must necessarily desire 
the conservation of the All. For it is not inferior to 


analogy of yuxpdv dort 7d Bwp wate AovoacIa (Madvig 149, 
150). MSS. duaduddrresv. 
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PHILO. 


4 A A , "9 > e¢ , 
dudpdoKovea Kal AzoTaxTobca vdcov avi’ byveias 
Kal P0opav avtTi owrTnpias tavredots émxyerpetv 
Texvalew, €7ELon 


6 , e A @ U4 4 9Q A f_. 
Tacdwy vTép y ye Kapy exer NOE peTwTA, 

€ al > > , lA \ , ~ 9) 

peta 7 apwyvarn méAerar, Kadal dé Te aoa. 


GAN’ ei Tobr’ adAnOés éort, POopav 6 Kdopos od 
} 4 } A / us a e , , ? A 
eerar. Oia Ti; OTL H Ovvexovoa dvois avTov 
ayTTnTOs é€oTL KaTa ToAAHY loxvos pwn, TOV 
EA v4 , ” ¢€ , b] 
GAAwy 60a BAdmrew EpedArev anakamdvrwy eém- 
: a \ \ / a oe 2 \ 9» 
38 Kparodoa. duo Kat [lAdrwv ed “ames te yap 
pray * | ovdev ovde Mpooyjet avT@ rode: ovoev yap 
HV. avo" yap €avT@ tpodyv THV €avrob pbiow 
mapéxov' kat mdvt’ ev éavt@ Kal df’ éavtod 
macxov' Kal Sp@v éx Téxvns yeyover’ Hryhoato yap 
avTo 6 ovuvleis atrapkes Ov dpewov éeoeobar 
“A RD)! A 4 9) 
paAdov 7 mpoadees (addwr). 
> , , \ > a ee 
39 VIII. “Azodeuxtixwratos. ye pnv KaKetvos oO 
Adyos eoTiv, ep @ pupious olda oEepvuvopévous 
ws iephopery Kal move dvegeheyKTe. Trova 
vovrau yap: tivos EVEKO. TOV KOO[OV POepet 6 Deds ; 
[500] HTOu yap | darép Tob pnere KoopoTouoar oT) dirép 
40 TOO ETENOV KaTACKEUAoAL. 70 pev 87) 
mpoTepov aAAdtpiov Oeod: mpos tafw yap aragtiav 
, , ) \ > Ul 4 ? 
petaBadrew Sdov, od mpos atakiav taki: eira 6 
OTL Kab perdvovav maBos Kal _vdonpa deFerau 
puxiis: EdeL yap 7 PY _Koopomoufoa TO mrapdmay 
7 Kpivovra qpeTrov aire TO Epyov xalpew T@ 
41 ‘yevopevy. To 46e SevTepov déov ov 


1 MSS. atros . . . Tapéxwv .. . TAa0XWr. 


@ Od. vi. 107 f., said of Artemis and her nymphs. 
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the nature of particular parts that it should take 
to its heels and leave its post and try to manufacture 
sickness rather than health, destruction rather than 
complete preservation, since 


High o’er them all she rears her head and brows 
Easy to recognize though all are fair.¢ 


But if this is true the world will not be susceptible 
to destruction. Why so? Because the nature which 
holds it together fortified by its great fund of strength 
is invincible and prevails over everything which could 
injure it. And so Plato says well®: “ For nothing 38 
went out from it nor entered it from anywhere. For 
there was nothing. For by design it was created to 
supply its own sustenance by its own wasting ° and 
have all its actions and passions in itself and by itself. 
For its framer deemed that were it self-sufficing it 
would be far better than if it required aught else.” 
VIII. There is another highly logical line of proof 39 
which thousands, I know, hail with pride as very exact 
and absolutely irrefutable. They ask what motive 
will God have for destroying the world. It must be 
either to cease from world-making or to construct 
another. Now the first of these is incon- 40 
sistent with God’s nature, which demands that He 
should change disorder to order, not order to dis- 
order. Secondly He will be allowing Himself to 
change His mind, and such change is an affection 
and distemper of the soul. For rightly He should 
either have made no world at all or judge His work 
to be befitting to Himself and rejoice in what has 
been made. The second motive suggested 41 


> Timaeus 33 c. 
¢ 4.e. each part or element feeds upon another. Archer- 
Hind compares the saying of Heracleitus quoted in § 111. 
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Bpaxeias épedvns. ef yap eTepov avtTi Tod viv 
GVTOS KATACKEVAOEL, TAVTWS O yEVvomEVos H XELpwV 
) Gpotos 7 KpeltTwv amroTeAcoOoeTaL: Mv EKaoTOV 
émtAnmTov. « ev yap xeipwv 6 KdopLOS, xYElpwr 
Kal 6 Synpuoupyds. apwpunta dé Kat aveEdAeyxra 
Kal avetravopOwra Ta Tod Deod TeActoTadTy TéxVvy 
Kal éemoTHuyn Snouvpynbérra: 


¢ 


¢ XQ N99 \ 66 49) ce 4 4 b 
ovoe’”’ yap “‘ yuvn’”’ dact “ tooadvde voov ém- 
deverar eabAod, 
4 / 3 ey 7 > 4 4 
wote yepeiov édéofat apewortépwv <mapedr- 
Twv).” 


> \ \ A \ 3 A \ A 
éumpetes d€ Je Ta Gpophda popdoby Kal Tots 
alaoxioto.s mepiTibévar Bavpaota KaAAy. 

3 7 / e \ A 
el 0° Gpotos, pataLomovos oO TexviTys, oddEeVv KOMLO} 
4 U / a 4 b) >) 
vyTriwy Traldwy diadépwv, ot troAAdKis Trap’ atyra- 

a > 4 4 4 > A ” > 

Aois abvpovtes approv yewAddhovs avioraot Kame 

A A \ 

tphaipobvtes Tails yepot madAw Epeitrovot: oAv yap 

A 4 

dpewov Tob KatTaoKkevalew opotov pndev pre 

“A 3 S A \ 

adatpotvra pyte mpooTievta pnd av mpos TO 
” AD! A 4 \ ? > A c 

Gpewov 7 xetpov weTaBaddovra Tov €€ apyfs ama€ 

VYEVvOMLEVOV KATA YWpaVv Eeav. el O€ KpeiT- 

4 \ e 

Tova ONMLOUPYHGEL, YEVHOETAL TOTE KPELTTWV KAL O 
e 4 

Snpwoupyos, wal” Avira Tov mpoTepov KaTeoKevale 

\ > 
Kal THY Téxvyv Kal THY Siavotav Hv ated€oTEpos, 
A \ 

Gmrep ovde Bduis drovoeiv éoTw: taoos yap adrTos 

“A 4 / A \ 

€avT@ Kat Opotos Oo Oeds, pyTE aveow mpos TO 

yeipov unt éemitaow mpos To BéATLov Sexopevos. 





@ Source unknown. 
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demands no little examination. If he should con- 
struct another world to take the place of that which 
now exists, the work thus made must be either a 
worse, or a like or a superior construction and each 
of these suppositions is unsatisfactory. For if it is 
worse its framer also is worse, but the works of 
God framed with the most consummate skill and 
knowledge are not liable to censure or condemnation 
or correction. As they say, 


Not even a woman so far lacks good sense 
As when the better’s there to choose the worse. 


And it befits God to give form to the formless and 
invest the ugliest things with marvellous beauties. 
If it is a similar world, the craftsman 42 
has wasted his toil and differs not a whit from quite 
senseless children who often when playing on the 
beach erect great mounds of sand and then under- 
mine them with their hands and send them tumbling 
back to the ground.’ Far better than constructing a 
similar world would it be neither to take away nor to 
add, neither to change for the better or for the worse 
but to leave where it is what was once originally 
created. If the work is to be better, the 43 
workman also will then be better, consequently less 
perfect in skill and intelligence when he constructed 
the first world. And even to harbour such a thought 
is profane, for God is equal to Himself and like 
Himself; His power admits neither relaxation to 
make it worse, nor tension to make it better. Such 


> Cf. Il. xv. 362 ff. : 
ws ore Tis Ydpalov mais adyxe Baddoons, 
6s 7” eel ody mrowjon abvppata vymenow, 
aus adtis avvexeve trociv Kal xepoiv dbvpwv. 
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emt S5€ Tas Tova’Tas avwyadias avOpwro Kexw- 
pyKaot, mpos €KdTepov TO TE €U Kal TO yelpov 
meduKotes petaPdrdAew, av€yoect Kal mpoKxotrais 
kal BeATiwoeot Kal maou Tots évavtios eiwldres 


44 ypno8ar. ampos dé TovTos Ta pev Tov OvyTav 


45 


46 


[501] 


wv e A A 4 nv , A A ~ 
Eépya nuav Plapta dSedvTws av yévoiro, Ta S€é Tob 
> Ul \ A > + 4 ld , 
aBavarov Kata Tov elkdta Adyov aPpbapra Syzov- 
Th yap pvoe TOV TexviTa@v evAoyov Ta SynLoupyn- 
Oévra e€opovotobar. 
IX. Kai phy dravri mov’ Kaxetvo SHdov, ort 
A A “A 4 aA 
h0eipopevns pev THS ys avayKn Kal Ta yepoaia 
“A , > & A U4 > 4 
Ttav Cawv Kal’ 6Aov To yevos amdAAvaba, Pberpo- 
” b) 
pévou S€é vdaTos Ta evvdpa, Kal aépos pévTou Kal 
4 Ul 
Tupos Ta GEpoTrdpa Kali Tupiyova. Kat’ avadoyov 
Ss > A 4 e ‘) 4 a] V4 A nA 
ovv et dbeiperar 6 ovpaves, POaprhoeTar péev HALOS 
A 4 Va 3 e A 4 
Kat ocAjnvn, PBapjoovrar 8° ot Aouroi mAdvHTEs, 
A > A 
d0apycovrat 8” ot amdAaveis aorépes, 6 TooodTos | 
+) A “A b) , A 4 A 
alc@ntav Oedv eddaiuwv to mada vopmtobeis 
4 4) A 9 4 3 b) 9Q\ 4 “A 
otpatos. oO 8 [et] yevorr’ av oddev ETEpov 7 
A 4 A 
Beovs dbetpopévous trovoety: tcov yap eoTt T@ Kal 
avOpwrovs abavdrovs wmovoeiv. Kaitou Tis? ev 
a 3 A “A 
atiwy ovyKpices TovT av evpo. oxoT@v edroyuw- 
Ul A A “A 
TEpov exeivou’ xapuTt pev yap Geod® Ovyntov abavacias 
petaArayety eikds eotiv, adOapoiay 5é Beovds azro- 
1 Cohn corrects to tw, I think, unnecessarily. He says 
that wavri tw is very common in Philo, which is certainly 
true, and that zov is unsuitable. Why? Having used zavri 
tw just above, § 35, he might naturally prefer to vary the 
form of introduction. 


2 MSS. Kal Tots OF Katrot. 
3 9 , td 4 0 a ; 0 A 4 A 
MSS. éxelvou, xdpiTe ev Deod ov: Ovnrov pev yap KTA. 
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irregularities occur in the lives of men. It is their 
nature to change in both directions for good and for 
worse. To grow, to advance, to improve and their 
opposites are to them common events. Add to this 44 
that the works of us mortals will rightly be destruc- 
tible, while those of Him the immortal may surely 
be expected to be indestructible. For it is reasonable 

to suppose that what the craftsmen have wrought 
should be assimilated to the nature of those who 
wrought them. 

IX. Further, it is surely clear to everyone that if 45 
the earth is destroyed land animals too as a race 
must all perish: so, too, if water is destroyed, the 
aquatic, if air and fire, the traversers of the air and 
the fire-born.? On the same analogy, if heaven is 46 
destroyed, the sun and moon will be destroyed, so 
also the other planets, so also the fixed stars, that 
mighty host of visible gods whose blessedness from 
of old has been recognized. This would be the same 
as supposing that gods are destroyed, and that is 
on a par with supposing also that men are immortal.? 
Though if we compare one futility with another we 
shall find on examination that this is more reasonable 
than that. Through the grace of God a mortal may 
conceivably gain immortality, but that gods should 


@ Cf. De Gig. 7 and De Plant. 12, where they are said to 
be seen particularly in Macedonia. 

® Bernays explains this as a Peripatetic hit at the Stoic 
readiness to believe that men become gods. He quotes 
among other references Cic. De Nat. Deorum i. 39, where 
Chrysippus is declared to have included among the many 
things which he held to be divine ‘‘ homines eos qui im- 
mortalitatem essent consecuti.”” The Peripatetic then says 
here that a doctrine which involved the death of the heavenly 
aoe is even worse than that which asserts the deification 
of men. 
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aA > , na e > , , 
Badretv advvatov, Kav ai avOpwrmwv codiat KaKo- 
pav@o.. Kat pnv ot ye Tas éxmupwoes Kal TAs 
> A 
Taduyyevecias elanyovpevor TOU KOGpLOU vopiCovat 
e A > “A 
Kat opmoAoyotat tovs aotépas Deovs elvar, ods TO 
/ U b] 3 A ” AY BD! 
Aoym SiapGeipew otk epvbpidow. dex yap 7 
, 4 3 / 4 yy 
pvdpous dtamvpovs atodrvacbar, Kabdmep evioe 
Tov ola Tept deouwrnpiov dAvapotvtwv Tod ovp- 
A 5 4 \ 
mTavTos ovpavod, 7 Betas 7 Satpovias dvoes vopi- 
\ ¢ aA 
Covras THv appottovoav Oeots ad@apoiav mpoo- 
oporoyjoa. vuvi Sé Tooodtov dd€ns dAnOods 
Sujpaptov, wate AceAjPaow atrovs Kal TH mpovoia 
3 A 
— duyy 5° €oti Tot Kdopov — hbopav éemdépovtes 
a 9 ~ - 
€€ adv avaxddovba diAocodotor. Xpvoinmos yoobv 
6 SoKy.wTatos Tav map avtots év Tots Ilepi 
avéavopevov TepaTteveTal TL TOLOUTOV: mpokaTa- 
U / 9Q 7 ~ ~ 
okevacas oTu “‘ d¥o idtws mod" emt THs adTis 
ovolas aunyavov ovaTivar,’ dyaiv: ““ éotw Dewpias 
e 
évexa TOV péev Tia OACKAnpov, TOV 5é ywpis ért- 
A A e A 
voetobat tod eTépov modds, KaXetoPar Sé TOV peév 
5A 4 r Ad \ de > Ayn (+) 4 td 
6AdKAnpov Aiwva, tov de ateAn W€wva, Kameita 
\ / A aA 
amotéuveoba. Aiwvos tov eTepov toty mrodoty.”’ 
, , 4 7 A 4 
Cytoupevov 8H, moTepos edOaprar, Tov Wéwva 
> A 
ddoKkew otkeudTepov eivar. TodTo d€ mapadofo- 


1 So Cohn and Cumont for mss. etSozovovs. Arnim how- 
ever in S.V.F. ii. 397 quoting this passage has (diws zrouods, 
and as several other passages from Plutarch, etc., have the 
masculine, it seems that this as nearer to the mss. is correct. 





¢ The meaning is to be judged from De Som. i. 22 ‘“‘ Some 
people have declared them (the stars) to be .. . masses of fiery 
metal, for which they themselves deserve a prison and mill- 
house (i.e. a place for hard labour like Lat. “ pistrinum”’), in 
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lose their indestructibility is impossible whatever the 
mischievous ravings of men’s philosophies may say. 
And indeed those who propound the doctrines of 47 
conflagration and rebirth hold and openly declare 
the god-head of the stars which they destroy in their 
theorizing without a blush. For they must either 
declare them to be lumps of red hot metal as do some 
of those who nonsensically talk of the whole heaven 
as if it were a prison,” or regarding them as divine or 
superhuman beings also acknowledge that they have 
the indestructibility which befits gods. In fact they 
err so far from the true doctrine that they fail to 
observe that in their inconsistent philosophizing they 
are imposing destruction on providence also which is 
the soul of the world. So at least says the most 48 
esteemed among them, Chrysippus, who in his treatise 
on “ increase ”’ makes the following marvellous state- 
ment.? Starting from the premise that there cannot 
be two individuals qualifying the same substance he 
continues “as an illustration, suppose that one 
person has all his members and that another has 
only one foot and let us call the first Dion and the 
defective one Theon and then suppose that Dion 
has one of his feet cut off.’ Now if we ask which 
of the two has suffered destruction, he thinks that 
Theon is the more correct answer. This savours 


which such instruments are kept to punish impiety.”” And 
both passages seem to be connected with the story that 
Anaxagoras was prosecuted for impiety because he said that 
the sun was a pvdpos dudupos. ‘They seem to be the only 
passages which suggest that such a form of punishment was 
used in prisons. Was there perhaps a story that Anaxagoras 
when imprisoned, as according to one version he was, was 
subjected to this as an appropriate punishment ? 
> On the meaning of the term (Siws zordv or mous and the 
argument of §§ 48-51 see App. p. 528. 
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A A 9 “A A 

49 Noyobvros paAAdv é€otw 7 adAnfevovros. THs yap 

6 pev ovdeév akpwrnypiacbels pépos, 6 Mwy, 

3 , e > 3 \ ‘ 4 , > AN 

avypmacrat, 6 5 amoKomels tov moda Aiwv ody 
4 6¢ 4 a) 4 ¢¢ 63 4 

duefOapta ; “ dedvtws’”’ dyaiv: “ dvadedpaunke 

A e bd a] \ A 50 Ad > A A bd Aj 

yap 6 éxTpnfeis tov dda Alwy emt tiv ateAq 

“A 4 t Dee A A 4 29 7 Al \ A 

Tot Wéwvos odciav, Kat do idiws moud' mepi TO 

A ‘ 

avTo UmoKeipevov ov Svar’ elvat. Tovyapodv Tov 

4 4 > A ‘ 
pev Aiwva pévew avayKaiov, tov de Odwva 


dvehOapbar.”” 


66 A b) 9 e 3 3/ > A A e A A 
Ta 8° ovy br’ aAAwy adda Tots attav mrepots 
aAvoKopeva ”’ 
A e 4 bd 4 4 A 
dyciv 6 TpayiKds' amrowatdpevos ydp tis Tov | 
4 “A 4 \ 9 4 A \ 4 
[502] TUTTov Tob Adyou kal epappocas T@ TavTt Koopep 
dei€er cadéorata Kat adrnv Pbeipopevnv tiv mpd- 
4 5 50 a. 4 4 0 ‘ \ 2 e ‘ 
50 volav. OKOTTEL WOE* UTOKELOUW TO LEV’ WOQVEL 
Ad e 4 ‘\ 4 A be? e \ 
iwv 6 Kdopfos — TéXetos yap —, Td de? Woavel 
4 e A 4 , 4 A id b 
Oéwv 7 Tob Koopov buyyn, ditt Tot GAov To 
, ” \ > 4 4 bd \ “A 
pépos eAatrov, Kat adatpeicbw, womep amo Tob 
4 U4 A 
Aiwvos 6 Tovs, ovTwWSs Kal amo TOO KécpoU GaOV 
Bl avrod cwpuatoeides. ovKodv avdyKkn Aéyew dre 6 
\ 4 b) ” e A A b] , 
pev Koopos ovK eEpOaprar 6 TO dpa adaipeets, 
4 QA e 3 ‘ \ 4 4 b] > e 
wotep ovde 0 amroKoTeis Tov mdda Aiwv, dAXr’ % 
A 4 4 @ 4 e A , 
Tob Kdopou yuyyn, woTep Wéwv 6 pndev taba. 
4 > 9 bd 4 
6 fev yap Kdopos em eAadTTova ovcoiay avédpaper, 
> 4 > A “A A > 4 > 
adaipefevros atT@ Tod awyaToedots, ébbdpy 5 
e A A A \ 4 4 > 
» pvxn dua TO wy Sdvacba SVo iSiws roa’ efvar 
/ 4 
Tept TO avTO brroKeiwevov. EKDeapov Sé TO Aéyew 


1 See note 1, p. 216. 2 MSS. 6 pev . . . 6 0€. 
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more of paradox than of truth. For how can one 49 
say that Theon the unmutilated has been made away 
with while Dion whose foot is amputated has suffered 
no destruction? “Quite rightly,” he replies, ‘‘ for 
Dion who has had his foot amputated has passed 
over to the defective substance of Theon. Two in- 
dividuals cannot qualify the same substratum and so 
Dion must remain and Theon has been destroyed.” 


Themselves, no others, winged the shaft which slew them, 


as says the tragic poet. For by reproducing this 
form of argument and applying it to the whole world 
one can very clearly show that providence itself is 
also destroyed. Consider it as follows. Postulate 50 
on the one hand the world which is complete like 
Dion and on the other the soul of the world as 
Theon, for the part is less than the whole. Then 
just as we take away Dion’s foot, take away from 
the world all its bodily part. Then we must say 51 
that the world which has lost its body has not been 
destroyed just as Dion whose foot was cut off was 
not destroyed. But the soul of the world has been 
destroyed just as Theon who suffered no injury was 
destroyed. The world has passed over into a lesser 
state of being since its bodily part has been taken 
from it and its soul has been destroyed because two 
individuals cannot qualify the same substratum. 


* A fragment of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus. The 
passage is often quoted with or without the preceding lines 


wd €orl pvbev TOV ABuorixdy KAéos, 
mAnyevt” aT paKTw TOELKG TOV aleTov 

elzrety (devra pnxavny TTEPOUATOS, 

Tao ovx Um GAAwy adda Tots abrdv wrepois 
aAvoxopecba. 
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PcipecOat tHv mpovorav: apOdprov 5é brrapyovons, 
avayKn Kal Tov KOopov afOaprov civat. 

62 X. Meyiorny [LEVTOL TapeXeT ae mor eis a.LOLo~ 
TNTA Kal O xpdvos. El yap ayévnTos oO Xpovos, ef 
avdyKns Kal 6 KOoLOoS ayevnTos. Oud Tt ; O71, i) 
dyow 6 peyas TAdrwv, Tpepa Kal VvUKTES Lives 
TE Kal eviauT@v mepiovoe xypovov edeéav. apn 
xavov b€ Te TOUTWY ovoTHVaL Sixa HAiov KWihoEws 
Kal THS TOU TravTOs Ovpavod TEepihopas* wor’ evOv- 
BoAws amodedd00at pos THY clwhdTwv TA mpPAy- 
para optlecBar ypovov dudoTnpa tis To KdopoU 
KWHGEWS. emel O€ ToOo dyes €oTt, yiverau ) 

53 KOoLos toHnug Too Xpovov Kal aiTvos. Tava 5 
dromesTarov dmrovoeiv, OTL Hy TOTE KOoLOs,” Hvirca, 
ovK HV xpovos": d.vapxos yap Kal drededrnTos y) 
ToUTOU poas, eel Kal avTAa TAUTA, TO ays TO TOTE, 
TO qviKa, Xx povov ouvenpaiver. TovTm O° d.c~ 

[492] Aovfov TO pnde xpovov* | dmoorhvar kab? EauTov, 
Tpvirca, KOGMos OvUK Hv: TO yap pn dirapyov ode 
Kwetrat’ OidoTHua dé KOOpMLKTS KiWTHOEwWs EdeixyO7 
6 xXpovos wy. avayeen Tolwuv EKATEPOV eg adiou 
theoTavar yeveoews a.pxnv py AaBovra: 7a 8° aidva 

54 plopas dveTidexTa. Taxa Tis evpectdoyav Urwi- 
KOs Epet, Tov x povov dmrobedoaFat SudoTHLA THS TOO 
Kdopou KWIGEWS ovxt Tob vuvt SvaKeKoopnfLevov 
povov aAAa Kal Tot KaTa THY éxmUpwow d7o- 
vooupévov. mpos ov Aexréov THY dKoopiav, @ 
yevvate, peTaTieis Ta ovdpata Kdopov KaAcis: ef 


1 MSS. ypovos . . . KOOpOS. 
2 On the transposition of the text at this point see App. 
p. 527. 


@ Timaeus 37 §. 
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Now to say that providence is destroyed is an atrocity 
but if providence is indestructible the world also 
is indestructible. 

X. Another very weighty proof to show its per- 52 
petuity is supplied by time. If time is uncreated, 
the world also necessarily must be uncreated. Why? 
Because as great Plato says time is indicated by 
days and nights and months and successions of years, 
and none of these can subsist without the movement 
of the sun and the revolution of the whole heaven.” 
Thus people who are accustomed to define things 
have correctly explained time as what measures the 
movement of the universe, and since this is sound, 
the world is coeval with time and its original source. 
But nothing can be so preposterous as to suppose that 53 
there was a time when the world was when time was 
not. Time by its nature has no beginning or end,* 
since these very terms ‘“‘ was, time when, when,” 
involve the idea of time. From this it follows that 
time also did not exist of itself when the world was 
not, for what does not subsist does not move either 
and time has been shown to be what measures the 
cosmic movement. It is necessary therefore that 
both should have subsisted from everlasting without 
having any beginning in which they came into being 
and things which are from everlasting are not sus- 
ceptible of destruction. Possibly some argumenta- 54 
tive Stoic quibbler will say that time is explained as 
the measurement of the movement not only of the 
world of the present cosmic order but of that postu- 
lated at the conflagration. The answer to this is, 
‘““ My friend, you are transferring your terms and 
give the sense of Cosmos to the negation of Cosmos, 
for if this world which we see is very fitly called 
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yap ovTos Gv dp@pev éTUpWS Kal mpoodveoTaTa 
Koo Mos KéKAnTat, SiaTeTaypévos Kal SvaKeKoopn- 
pévos averravopOcirou" TEXVNS ccpoTnte, THY ™pos 
TO Tp adTod petaBoAny SedvTws av Tis aKoopiav 
GVOLLAOAL. 

65 «XI. Kpirodaos d€ (Tis) Tov KEeXopevKor ov 
Movoas, Tijs Ilepurarytucis EpacTns pirocogias, 
T@ Trepl THs au8dT TOS KOO[OU Soypare ovveuTooy 
EXpnoaTo Tovavraus mioreow Et yéeyovev ) KOopos, 
avdyny Kal THY yiv yeyoveva: el dé 1) Yh yevynTy, 
mavros Kal TO avOpermroy yévos* dvOpwros dé 
ayévytov, €€ didiov Tob yévous theoT@Tos, wWo7ep 

66 emdetyOnjoeTaL’ aidtos dpa Kal 6 Kdoplos. TO 6€ 
biepreDéev dn KaTacKevaotéov, «i Sef Kal amo- 
deifews Tois ovTws eudavéor: Set S5é, Ws Eouxev, 
evexa TOV pvloTtAacTav, ot pevopdtwv avatrrA%- 
cavres tov Biov adAnbevay dmepdpiov meduyadev- 
Kaow, o0 povov mrdXets Kal olkous adda Kal eva 
EkKaOTOV TOD (apioTov) KTHMaTOS yypeverv BLacd- 
plevou Kal mpos TO Tijs ppacews* oAKov péTpa kal 
pvOpovs dédeap eis evédpay eémworycavtes, ols 
appovey wra KaTayonTevoudt, kaOdzrep opIadpovs 
at cpoppor Kal elex Deis eTatpar Tepudrrous kal 

67 vobw Koop xnpeia yvyoiov. Aéyovar yap ore n €€ 
aMijdeoy yeveots avOparmenv VEWTEPOV pvoews € Epyov, 

[493] apxeyoveTepov dé Kal mpeoBdrepov | n eK vis, 
ETELOn) TAVTWY pATNP €OT’ TE Kal vevopLoTaL’ TOUS 
de adopévovs map’ “EAAnoe Xaaptrodvs éexdivar, 

1 mss. a7” én’ avOpwrov. 
2 MSS. mpos Tov TiS Opdcews. 


@ Lived about the middle of the second century s.c. For 
AOC) 
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Cosmos in the proper sense of the word being ordered 
and disposed with consummate craftsmanship, which 
admits of no improvement, one may rightly describe 
its change into fire as the negation of Cosmos.” 

XI. *Critolaus, one of the votaries of the Muses, 55 
a lover of the Peripatetic philosophy, who assents 
to the doctrine of the perpetuity of the world, used 
the following arguments. If the world has been 
created, the earth must have been so too, and if 
the earth was created, so certainly must have been 
the human race, but man is uncreated and his race 
has existed from everlasting as will be shown, there- 
fore the world also is everlasting. Now for the 56 
establishment of the point just left for discussion ? if, 
indeed, facts so obvious need proof. But they do 
need it, because of the myth-makers who have in- 
fected our life with their falsehoods and chased away 
truth from its borders. They have forced not only 
cities and houses but also every single individual to 
lack that best of possessions and devised as a bait 
to trap them metres and rhythms and so expressed 
their views in an attractive form. With these they 
bewitch the ears of the foolish as uncomely and 
repulsive courtesans bewitch their eyes with their 
trappings and spurious adornment for lack of the 
genuine. These people say that the birth of man- 57 
kind from mankind is a later work of nature and 
that the earlier and more original form was a genera- 
tion from the earth, since the earth both is and is 
held to be the mother of all things and that the 
Sown men celebrated in Grecian lore sprang from 


some remarks on the part assigned to him in the argumenta- 
tion which follows see Intr. p. 176. 
> Or “‘ assumed ”’; cf. § 125. 
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a] 4 A \ } lA } r 4 A > + r 
Kalatep viv ta dévdpa, TeAeiovs Kat evordAous 
58 ys Tratdas. 6Tt d€ pv00v TAdopa TOOT’ 
> A ~ ~ 
€oTi, ouvidety ek moAA@v pddtov. avTika TH 
\ 
PWT yevopeven ede. Kal’ wpropéeva [eT pa Kat 
d,prBuovs Xpovey avenoews: Babyods yap Twas 7 
vais Tas HALKias éeyévvynoe, Ou wv TpdTOV Twa, 
> 
avaBaiver Kal Kdtevow avOpwros, avaBaiver pev 
aA / 
av&dmevos, KaTépyeTar 6 ev Tals pewwocow* pos 
> ¢é ~ > , 1 ~ > 4 \ “A 4 
5’ 6 T&v dvwtatw’ Babuadv axuy, mpos dv P0acas 
b) / / > > v4 e 
Tis ovKéTL mpdetow, GAA’, Womep ot SdtavdAodpo- 
“~ > 
podvres avakdpmrTovo. THY atdtTyVY oddv, doa Tap 
> , / ” > , 2 »? a 
iaxvovons vedtntos éAaBev, azrodidwow* acbevei 
4 \ \ ~ 4 ” 4 > 
59 ynpe. TO dé yen Oivat Twas olteaOau TeAeiovs €€& 
(apxfjs) Tyvon Koray €ori vopous pvoews, Beapovs 
aKWTOUS. at pev yap TpeTEpat yvOpor mpooava- 
parropevat TO TAnppedes ex Tod ouvelevypevov 
lo \ \ b) 
Ovntot tpomas Kai petaPoras cikdtws evdéxovTat, 
lon ~ 4 ) 
atpemta 5€ Ta THs TMV OAwY é€oTi Pioews, ATE 
TAVTWV emuKparovans Kal Ota BeBavdrnra TOV 
v4 
drag yrwobévrwv tovs €& apxfs mrayevTas Gpous 
€ 
60 axuwytous SuadvAatrovons.  etmep ovv d.pyOrrov 
o evopilev amotixrecbat tedeious, Kal viv av éTE- 
Acvoyovetro dvOpwrros, tay) Bpedgos, Tay Tras Tey 
jeupaxvov ywopevos, aAd’ a.vnp evOds wy, lows 
o nN 
be Kal pos a7rav aynpws kau aavaros: @ yap 
en avénors, pndé petwous mpdceoTi* aut pev yap 
ax pt THS avdpos nAtKias peTaBohat Kar avénouw, 
\ 
at 8 amo tavrns axpe yipws kal Tedevtijs KaTa 
peiwow ouviotavrar: T@ dé py KowwvotvTe TOV 


Cohn thinks the superlative meaningless and suggests 
avw, but “ the uppermost steps are bounded by the aKpy 
seems an intelligible phrase. 2 MSS. a7rodlowaw ev aabevel. 
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the earth as trees do now, full-grown and in armour. 
That this is a mythical fiction can be 58 
easily seen on many grounds; one is that the growth 
of the man first born must have followed periods of 
time determined by fixed measurements and numeri- 
cal rules. For nature has created the stages of age 
as a sort of steps by which man may be said to go 
up and down, up while he is growing, down in the 
times of his decreasing. The limit of the upward 
steps is the culmination of youth. When he has 
reached this he no longer advances but like the 
runners of the double course who return along the 
self-same track he repays to feeble old age all that 
he received from lusty youth. But to think that any 59 
were born full-grown from the first shows an ignor- 
ance of those immutable statutes, the laws of nature. 
Our decisions and judgements reflect the discord 
which belongs to the mortal element, our yoke- 
fellow, and may be expected to admit of change and 
instability. But there is no swerving in the nature 
of the universe, for that nature is supreme above all 
and so steadfast are its decisions once taken that it 
keeps immutable the limits fixed from the beginning. 
If then nature had thought it fitting that they should 60 
be produced full-grown, mankind would even now be 
created in that condition, not as infants, nor boys 
nor youths, but in manhood straight away, and per- 
haps altogether proof against old age and death. 
What is not subject to increase is not subject to 
decrease either, for the process of the changes up 
to manhood is one of increase but from manhood to 
old age and death one of decrease, and it is reason- 
able that one who is exempt from the first set of 
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mpoTépwv Kal Tas émopevas evAoyov pr emyi- 
61 yveoOar. Ti 8 eumodwv Hv dvOpeirrous Kabarep 
pact mpoTEpov kal vov Braordver ; oUTWS Kal 7) 
Ma) yeynpaxev, Os, dud xpdvov pjKos eorerp@oba 
oxely ; GAA’ év opoly pever vedlovoa dei, dudte 
TETAPTN [Lotpa TOD TAvTOS: €oTe Kal ever, Tijs Tob 
GAov dtapovis dpeirer pn POivew, eel Kal Ta 
ddedpa GTOLYElA =avTHS Bdwp anp Te Kal mp 
62 aynpw Suarehet. mloTts dé evapyns TIS 
ddvaordtov Kal audiou mept yhv acpi Ta pvo- 
peva. Kkalapleica’ yap 7 TOT OLY avaxvacow, 
Borrep pact Alyunrov, 7 Tots eTnotors ouBpots 
Tov ek THs dopds® Kdparov bravierar Kal yadGrar, 
Kdmeita, Stavaravoapevn THY oikeiav dvvapuy 
dvakTata. péxpt mavteAois pwns, elt’ apyerar 
TaAw THs THV Cpotwv yevéoews Tpodas adOdvous 

¢€ 4 4 290 7 “A > @ 
63 dmdcais Cwwv idéats avadidotoa. XII. wap’ o 
[494] poe Soxodow | odK amo oKomod trountrat Iavddpav 
avTHVY Gvopacal, mavTa Swpovpevyv [Kai] Ta mpos 
wodérccav Kal noovns améAavow od tiolvy adda 
maow doa puyhns pepoipatar. ei yotv Tis e€apos 
akpaoavros mrepwleis apfein petapovos Kal KaT- 
iso. THY TE Gpewny Kal medidda, THY peVv EvYOpPTOV 
Kat xAonddpov méas Kal ytAdv KpiOds Te Kal 
mTupovs Kat pupias aAAas onmapTr@v duces ava-~ 
dudotoav, as Te yewpyot KareBaAovTo Kal as 
amavTopatilovca 7 Tod ETous Wpa TrapéxeTaL, THV 

* Mangey, Bernays and Cumont correct to xarapQeioa 
(from xarapdw = “‘ irrigate ’’), and Cohn’s reference to Timaeus 

22 p (*‘ When the gods send a flood upon earth to purify 
her’’) is hardly to the point; but the example which he 


quotes (Hermes, 1916, p. 184) from De Providentia 43, 
where the purification is effected by the ordinary rains which 
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changes should not be subject to those which follow. 
And what is to prevent men from springing now as 
they are alleged to have sprung in former times? 
Has the earth too grown so old that it may be thought 
to have been sterilized by length of time? On the 
contrary it remains as it was ever young, because it is 
the fourth part of the All and is bound to remain 
undecayed in order to conserve the sum of things, 
just as also its sister elements, water, air and fire, 
continue to defy old age. A clear proof ® 
that the earth retains its vigour continually and 
perpetually at its height is its vegetation, for puri- 
fied either by the overflow of rivers, as they say is 
the case in Egypt, or by the annual rains, it takes a 
respite and relaxation from the weary toil of bearing 
fruit, and then after this interval of rest recuperates 
its native force till it reaches its full strength and 
then begins again to bear fruits like the old and 
supplies in abundance to each kind of living creature 
such food as they need. XII. And therefore it seems 63 
to me that the poets did not do amiss in giving her 
the name of Pandora, because she gives all things 
that bring benefit and pleasurable enjoyment not to 
some only but to all creatures endowed with conscious 
(ife. Suppose one soaring aloft on wings when spring 
has reached its height were to survey the uplands 
and the lowlands, he would see the lowlands verdant 
with herbage, producing pasturage and grass fodder 
and barley and wheat and numerous other forms of 
grain, some sown by the farmer, others provided 
self-grown by the season of the year. He would 


nourish animal and vegetable life, justifies the retention of 
ka0apbeioa. 
2 mss. P0opas. 
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de KAddots Kat gdvdAAdow KaTdoKLov, ois emKo- 
opetra. Ta Sévdpa, Kal Kaptav mepitAnbeoraryy, 
odxl TV Tpds EOwWdTV povov a.AAd, Kal ois mrovous 
acetobau oupBeBnrev—o prev yap Tis éAaias Kap7ros 
owLaros KaPatov tara., 6 6€ THS apmeéAov mrodeis 


64 peTpiws éemuyarXG tas ahodpds ddvvas puxAs—, ETL 


65 


dé Tas amo TOV avOéwv avadhepopevas evwoeoTaTas 
avpas Kal TAS TOV YpwUaTwV dpv0yTous ivoTnTas 
TEXYN Saupoviep TETIOLKLALEVAS , Tv O° oyu a7ro- 
KAivas G70 TOV npepwv ev péper mdaAuv atyetpous, 
Kédpous, mevUKas, éAdtas, Spudv vin TepiysnKe- 
orata, Tas aAAas THY aypiwyv ovvexeis Kal Babeias 
vAas mreprabpyocev, ai ta mAcioTa Kal péyroTa 
Tov opav Kal THY mrohAny Gon Babv-yevos Tijs 
dmropetou ovoKidlovor, yrorcer au THY dvévdorov Kal 
GKGPaTOV THS yHs Get vealovons aKpny: wor’ 
ovdev eAattwheioa THs Tadads iaxvos Kal viv av, 
El Ye TO TpOTEpov, eTiKTEV aVOpwroUs, bTép SvOtV 
Tow avayKaloTaTow, €vos ev TOO py AvTroTAKTEiV 
Taéw oiKeiavy Kai padiora ev omopa Kal yevecet 
To0 xXEpoaiwy amdvTwy apiotov Kal yewdovos 
avOpwrov dSevtépov dé yuvaik@v émuKoupias, at 
Kvovoat prev PBapuTdtos ayGeor Séxa mov phvas 
méCovrat,' wéAAovoa 8° amorixtew ToAAdKLs WotoL 


b) A b] @ / 5A a 3 b) b) 4G 
66 avtats evaTrolvyakovaw. oAws Tobr ovK ednlera 


dew?) Lar pav drrohopBdvew viv eynexodniobat 
™mpos av DpurTraay omopay ; 3; 70 yap Cwoyovobv 
xwpiov eoTi pytpa, ““ dvcews,” ws elmé Tis, 


1 mss. Bidlovra. 


* Literally ‘‘ the most and greatest of the mountains,” 
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_ see the uplands overshadowed with the branches and 
foliage which deck the trees and filled with a vast 
quantity of fruits, not merely those which serve for 
food, but also those which prove to be a cure for 
troubles. For the fruit of the olive heals the weari- 
ness of the body and that of the vine if drunk in 
moderation relaxes the violence of sorrow in the soul. 
Further he would perceive the sweet fragrance of 64 
the exhalations wafted from the flowers and the 
multitudinous varieties of their colours diversified 
by superhuman skill. Again looking away from the 
cultivated vegetation, he would survey poplars, 
cedars, pines, firs, tall towering oaks and the other 
deep, unbroken forests of wild trees which over- 
shadow the vast expanse of the huge mountains ® and 
the wide stretch of deep soil which lies at their feet. 
Seeing all this he will recognize that the ever-youth- 
ful earth still has the indomitable and unwearying 65 
vigour of its prime. And therefore the earth, which 
has suffered no diminution of its ancient strength, 
would, if she brought forth men before, be doing so 
still, and this for two most cogent reasons, part to 
avoid desertion of her proper post, particularly her 
duty of sowing and generating man, the best and 
chief of all the creatures who walk the land, and 
secondly to aid women, who in pregnancy labour 
with very grievous burdens for some ten months and 
when they are on the point of child-birth often 
actually die in the pains of travail. Indeed is it not 66 
terribly foolish to suppose that earth has in its 
bosom a womb for the sowing of men? For the place 
which generates life is the womb, the “ workshop of 


meaning perhaps “‘ nearly all and even the highest.’’ In the 
next line 77v woAAjv may =“‘ the greater part.” 
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‘épyaorypiov,’ ev @ C@a povov diamdAdrrerat: 
TO 6€ oD yhs pépos eoTiv, GANA Cawov OrAcos, 
Snpuoupynbev eis yeveouw* émret Kat walovs Kabarrep 
yuvaikt yn datéov nvika nvOpwioyover mpoo- 
yeveoOar, tpodnv ww eéxwouw oikelay ot mpatov 
atroxunfevtes: GAAa yap ov troTapos, ov TY) TIS 
ovdapLot THs olkoupevns av’ vdaTos puvypoveveTat 
67 wrote OPphaar yada. mpos de 67) TovTOLS, WoTrEp 
yadakrotpodgeicbar ypr) TO apTiyovov, ovTws Kal 
TH Ov aprexovns oKéemn xpholar dua Tas arro 
[495] Kpupod | Kal OdAmous éeyywopevas Tots cw@pmaor 
Cnpias, ob xydpw pata. Kal pyntépes, als avayKaia 
dpovtis «todpyeTar’ TOV yevvwpevwv, KaTaoTap- 
yavoto. Ta Bpépn. Tods d€ ynyeveis PivTas Tas 
ovk av tis ed0ds drepberpe yupvovs eabévras 7 
dépos Karaxugis 7 ap’ nAtov Proypios ; KpupLol 
yap Kal OdArn Kparjoavra vooovs Kat P0opas 
68 amepyalovTaL. émreoy) © amra€ .ypEavTo 
adoyeiv adnbeias ot pvbomAdoraL, Tovs LUTapTovs 
€xeivous Kal évdomAous erepatevcavTo ekdivar. Tis 
yap nv KaTa ys xaAKoupyos 7 Tocotros “Hda- 
GTOS, Ws avTika Travrevxias evTpemileaBar; Tis dE 
Tois mpwTois yevomevors eis OmAow" otKELoTNs ; 
npepwratov yap C@ov 6 avOpwros, Adyov Swpynoa- 
pevns picews abT@ yépas, @ Kal TA eEnyprwpeva 
ma0n Karemddera Kat TIWaceverat. mroAd BéATLov 
jv av? émAwy KnpvKeta avadivar, ovpParypiwv 


1 mss. elo€pyerat. 
2 So Cohn and Cumont from Diels for mss. todas Fv, 
Bernays omAlcews Fv. 
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nature,’’* as someone calls it, where alone the living 
are moulded into shape, and this is not a part of the 
earth but of a female creature framed for generation 
of other creatures. Folly indeed, since we should also 
have to say that the earth like a woman has the 
addition of breasts when she bore men, that the 
offspring when first brought to birth might have 
their proper sustenance. But no river or spring any- 
where in the habitable earth is recorded as having 
ever run milk instead of water. Besides just as the 67 
newly born needs to be fed with milk, so too he 
needs to be sheltered by clothing to meet the harms 
brought upon the body by cold and heat, and there- 
fore midwives and mothers necessarily feeling 
anxious to protect the offspring wrap the infants 
in swaddling clothes. Must not then earth-born 
creatures if left naked have been at once destroyed 
either by some refrigeration of the air or scorching 
of the sun, for the powers of cold and heat produce 
diseases and fatalities ? But the myth- 68 
makers having once begun to disregard truth also 
made out these Sown men to have been born armed, 
a marvel indeed, for what smith was there on earth 
or a Vulcan so powerful as to prepare full suits of 
armour straightaway ? And what suitable connexion 
is there between the first generation of men and 
wearing arms? Man is the gentlest and kindliest 
of animals, because nature has given him the prero- 
gative of reason, with which the savage passions are 
charmed away and tamed. Far better would it be 
for a reasonable being if instead of arms, the herald 


¢ This phrase is used several times by Philo, Mos. ii. 84, 
Spec. Leg. iii. 33, 109 and Legatio 56. This is the only place 
where he indicates that it is a definite quotation. 
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omovoa@v atpBoda, AoyuKH Poet, STwWs ciphvnv 
mp0 moAguov maou tots mavTayod KatayyéAdn. 

69 XIII. 7a prev odv tHv emreyilovtwy 
ipevdoroytav KaTa THS dAnBeias pdvapnpara pLe- 
Tpiws efednreynrar. xp7) © ed eidévar, Ore e€€ 
aidiov Kata diadoxas €€ avOpwmwv BrAaoTdvovow 
avOpwrrot, ometpovtos péev eis pyjtpav avdpos ws 
eis dpoupav, yuvaikos 8° vrodexouevns TA oTéep- 
pata owTnpiws, Tis dé PiUcews aopaTws EeKaoTa 
Kal T@V TOO owWpuaTos Kal TaV THs pvxjs dia- 
marrovens pepov Kal Omrep ovKx loyvoe AaPetv 
Teeov EKAOTOS Tobe dave TO yever Swpyncaperys, 
TO aOdvarov: pmevet yap els Gel, POerpopevey TOV 
év eloe, Tepdotiov ws aAnOds Kat Oetov epyov. 
et o° aidtov avOpwros, Bpaxeta poipa Tob TaVvTOS, 
ayEevnros Onj70u Kal 6 KOopos, WOTE dpbapros. 

70 XIV. ’Ezaywufdopuevos 8’ 6 Kpurodaos éxpijro 
Kal TowovTw Adyw: TO altiov atT@ Tod byraivew 
avocov €oTi aAAd Kal TO aitiov att@ Tot aypu- 
mvetv dypuTvov eoti: et S€ TOOTO, Kal TO atTLoV 
avT@ Tob brdpyew alo.dv eat: aitios 8° 6 KOGpOoS 
atT@ Tob Umdpxeuv, el ye Kal Tots aAAoLs aTracwW: 
aidtos apa 6 Kdapos €oTiv. 

71 Ov pny GAdAd KdKetvo oxoTrety a€tov, OTe TaV TO 
yevopevov ev apyyn pev Set mavTws atedes civar, 
ypovou dé mpoidvtos avfecbar péexpe tavtTedots 
TeAeWoews' Wate, el yeyovey 6 KOOMOS, HY peEV 


* Perhaps a reminiscence of Plato, Symp. 206 c éom Se 
Toto Belov To mpayya, Kal TodTo év OvnT@ vt. TH Cohb@ aOdvarov 
éveoTiv, » KUnots Kal H yévynots. See App. p. 521 (on De Vit. 
Cont. 59). 

> Alluding perhaps to the use of KxousdH vymos in § 42. 
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staff, the symbol of treaties of agreement, should 
spring from the ground, so that it should proclaim 
peace instead of war to all men everywhere. 

XIII. So then since the foolish imaginations of those 69 
who fortify falsehood against truth have been satis- 
factorily refuted, we must be well assured that 
from everlasting men spring from men in successive 
generations. ‘The man sows the seeds into a womb 
as into a field, the woman receives the seed for safe- 
keeping ; nature invisibly moulds and shapes each 
part of the body and soul and bestows upon the race 
as a whole what individually we were not able to 
receive, namely immortality. For the race remains 
for ever, though particular specimens perish, a marvel 
in very truth and the work of God.* And if man, a 
small portion of the All, is everlasting, the world 
must surely be uncreated and therefore is inde- 
structible. 

XIV. Critolaus in his contention used also this 70 
further kind of argument: That which causes itself to 
be healthy is free from disease, that which causes 
itself to be wakeful is wakeful, and if this is so, that 
which causes itself to exist is everlasting. But the 
world, since it causes all other things to exist, causes 
itself to exist, and therefore the world is everlasting. 

This is not all. A further point worth considera- 71 
tion is that every created thing must in its beginning 
be quite imperfect and only as time advances grow 
to its full perfection. Consequently if the world has 
been created it was once, if I too® may borrow a 
Philo here speaks in the person of Critolaus, forgetting that 
Critolaus would not know what arguments had been adduced 
in the earlier parts of the treatise. This goes to show that 
Critolaus is throughout these sections paraphrased rather 


than quoted. 
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PHILO 


> @ > A VA aA e ~ 
700, wa Kayw xpyowpar Tots HALKL@Y dvopact, 
Kop.on vymtos, émBaivwy 8° adb0is eviavtav trept- 
4 A , 4 > A A 4 9 4 
OdoLs Kal UAKEoL ypovewy owe Kal pdrts ereAcLWOn: 

lel A 4 
Tov yap paxpofiwrarou Bpadeia &€ avayKns aKpn. 
tov d€ | Kdopov et Tis vopiler ypyoacbai mote Tats 
TovavTais peTaBorais, aleparredTw pavia KeKpaTn- 

A aA lot 
pévos pen ayvoettw’: dHAov yap ws od povov avTob 

A A >) 4 4 A A e 
TO owpatoedes adf&nOyjoerar, Ajerar Sé Kal o 

lo > ] 
vods emidoow, met Kal of dbeipovres adtov Aop- 

A ~ 9 
Kov elvat drovootaw. odKodv avOpwrov TpdoToV év 
Lond A A 
apxXn bev THs yevécews aAoyos gorar, Trepl dé THV 
e 7 
axpalovoav AAKiav AoyiKds: amep od povov Aé€yeu 
adda Kai vaovoety aoeBés: Tov yap TedELoTaTOV 
A A 3 
opata@v mrepiBoAov Kat (Beovs)* Ttods ev péper TrEpt- 
4 ~ 
€xovra KAnpovxyous ms ovK afiov broAauBaveww 
> 4 ~ 4 > 
aet téActov KaTa Te GHpa Kal buyjv, dpéToxov 
~ A ~ 
Kynpov, alg to yevnrov Kat dOaprov may ovur- 
éCevkrat; 

XV. IIpos 5€ rovrows dynot tpitTas aitias diya 

A 7 e ~ 4 “~ 4 
tav eEwlev broPeBAjobar Cyois teAevTHAS, vdcov, 

aA a ~~ e A 
yijpas, evderav, wv ovdemtG Tov Kdopov aAwToOV 

7 ~~ 
elvas memnyevar te yap e€ OAwY THY oToLXEiwr, 
e e \ A e 4 \ b) 4 
ws vmo pydevos droAdcpbévtos Kal amedevdepia- 
Covros pépovs Piacbjva, Kataxpareiy te Tov 

1 mss. ayvoeiobw. 

2 @eovs in this place is my insertion. Cumont and Cohn 
have rv cpara@v (demv). It seems to me necessary, for the 
sense, to state that the «Anpodxou of the zepiBodos are gods, 
and with this insertion it is not necessary with Cumont to 
suppose that xAnpovxyouvs is corrupt. On the other hand 
dparav can stand alone. Bernays also does not insert either 
Gedv or Oeovs, translates Kai tods . . . KAnpovxous ‘‘ welcher 


die einzelnen géttlichen Theilmachte umschliesst,” and zepi- 
Bodos by ** Tempelbezirk.’? He says that wepiBodos is speci- 
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term from those applied to the stages of human life, 
a mere infant, and afterwards progressing through 
the revolutions of years and long stretches of time, 
was at long last and with difficulty brought to perfec- 
tion. For the very long-lived is necessarily slow to 
reach its culmination. Now if anyone thinks that 72 
the world has passed through such changes, he had 
better recognize that he is under the sway of a fatal 
delusion. For clearly not only will the world’s bodily 
parts increase but its mind also will make advances, 
for those who preach its destruction also suppose that 
it is rational. So then like a man, when it originally 73 
comes into being it will be irrational, but at the age 
of culmination rational. Such things are impious not 
merely to speak but even to think. Surely this the 
all-perfect which embraces things visible wherein the 
several occupants included are gods, deserves to be 
held ever perfect both in body and soul, immune from 
the plagues inseparable from all that is created and 
destructible. 
_ XV. In addition to all this Critolaus says? that 74 
apart from external causes of death to living creatures, 
there are three to which they are subject, disease, 
old age and privation, to none of which the world 
can fall a prey. For it is compacted from the whole 
of the elements, so that it cannot suffer violence from 
any part that has been left out and defies control. 


* The argument in this section is substantially the same as 
in §§ 20 ff., but it is expressed in a different way in many 
respects, particularly at the end. 


ally applied to temples. But I do not think the index bears 
this out for Philo. Though in several places it is used with 
reference to the temple, it does not seem in itself to mean 
more than “ enclosure.” 
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duvapewr, €€ Ov at acbdverar, Tas 6° dmetKovoas 
avocov Kal ayjpwv adrov dtadvAdtrew, adtapKe- 
oTaTov TE avToV avT@ Kal avemided TavTos 
yeyovévar, pndevos TaV els Stapovny votepilovra, 
Tas Kevwoews Kal mAnpwoews ev péper Sutadoxas 
aTwodpevov, ais dua THY Guwovoov amAnoTiav Ta 
Ca ypjoba, Odvarov avti Cwhs pvwpeva 4, TO ye 
aopahéorepov etrretv, oixtpoTrepov Biov amuwAcias. 

"Ete Tolvur, el pev pndep.io. puats aidvos € ewparo, 
HTTOv av eddKour ot pOopav elonyovpevoe Tod 
KOGJLOV, pndev yap eXovTes Tapadery La GLOLOTNTOS, 
[eddxouv ot P0opav elonyovpevor Tob KOopou av] 
eumpopacioTa aducety.' ézrel € eipapyevn Karta 
Tovs adpiota puatoAoyotvras avapyos Kal ateAcv- 
TYTOS EOTW, Elpovoa Tas ExdoTwy aveAAiTa@s Kal 
adwaoratws aitias, ti Shor’ ovyi Kal THY Tob 
Kéopov dvow AexrTéov elvar pakpaiwva, THY Taku 
TOV ATAKTWV,.THV ApLoviay THY avapyooTwV, THV 
cup~wviay TOV aovudwvwv, THY Eevwow TaV 
veoTnKOTWY, THY EvAwY pev Kat Aw Ekww, 


1 Bernays has dvev mpoddcews for the mss. edmpodaccora, 
Cumont #rrov av Hdikovv of POopayv etonyovpevor Tod Kdopov, 
pndev yap exovres trapaderyy’” aididTnTOS EddKOUY av evrpodao.oTa 
dudacxew. I have simply printed Cohn’s text rather than 
adopt that of Bernays or Cumont, neither of which I feel to 
be quite satisfactory. Cohn discusses his text in Hermes 
(1916) and professes himself quite satisfied with it (he de- 
fends the anacoluthic yap by other examples). But I cannot 
translate it, and the translation I have given involves either 
the omission of #77ov or the substitution of dvev mpodacews 
for edpodaciorta. 


¢ This end of the section seems to be a not very happy 
adaptation of Timaeus 73 a, where the bowels are said to 
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It has dominion over the forces which produce in- 
firmities, and the subservience of these forces keeps 
it from disease and decay of age. It is absolutely 
self-sufficient and independent of every need. It is 
lacking in nothing which can ensure permanence 
and has excluded the successive alternations between 
inanition and repletion, which living creatures ex- 
perience through their gross avidity and thereby 
court not life but death, or to speak more cautiously, 
an existence more pitiful than extinction.* 

Again if there was no everlasting form of nature 75 
to be seen, those who propound the destruction of 
the world might seem to have a good excuse for 
their iniquity, since they had no example of per- 
petual existence before them. But since according 
to the best professors of natural philosophy, fate has 
no beginning or end, being a chain? connecting the 
causes of each event in unfailing continuity without 
a gap or break, why should we not also declare that 
the nature of the world or cosmic system is age-long, 
since it is order of the disordered, adjustment of the 
unadjusted, concord of the discordant, unification 
of the discrepant, appearing as cohesion in wood and 


have been formed so that the food should not pass too quickly, 
and so, producing azAnoria, make the whole race adiAdcodov 
kat dpovoov through gluttony (yaorpyapyia). Grammatically 
dpovoov might agree with yaorpiapyiay or even with amAyn- 
otiay, and so perhaps Philo (or Critolaus ?) took it. 

® This is an allusion to the supposed connexion between 
eiappéevn and eipuds, which would involve connexion with 
etpw also, cf. De Mut. 135 7 eiwappévn, axodrovbia Kai avadoyia 
TOV cupTavrwy eippov Exovoa adiaAvrov. See note there (vol. v. 
p. 590), where reference is given to S. V.F’. ii. 918 7 eiuappevy 
eipudos Tis otca aiti@v amapaBaros’ otTw yap adr of UtwiKol 
opilovra. It may be noted that here it appears in a non- 
Stoical argument. 
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omaptav dé Kai Sévdpwv dvow, dbuynv dé Cawv 
amavrwv, avOpwwv dé vodv Kai Adyov, apeTHV 
oTovdaiwy TeAccoTaTnV; €¢ 5 1 TOU Kdopouv vats 
bd 4 4 \ »” aA id A e 4 : 
ayevntos Te Kal APGapros, SHAov GTt Kal 6 KdGpLOS, 
aiwviw auvexdpevos Kai Svakparovpevos Seon. 

! 1 ¢ \ an 9 , \ aA > 

76 Nexnbévres 5é bro tris aAnbelas Kai T&v avTi- 
dSofovvTwy Evior peTeBaAovro: mpooKAnTiKyHY yap 
m4 4 A Ul A 3 > A , 

[497] exer Svvapv TO KaAAOS, TO DO adAnbés | Satpoviws 
€oTt Kaddv, ws TO weidos exTdOTWS aicypov. 
Bones yodv 6 XYdavos' Kat Llavairios,® advdpes 
ev tots LTwiKots Sdypacw tioyuKdres, ate Oed- 
Antro., Tas eKTupwoets Kal Taduyyevecias KaTa- 
Aumdvres mpos Cowwrtepov® Sdypa TO THs adOapoias 

77 TOU KdopLov TmaVvTOs ndropo noav. Aé€yera 5é Kal 

[502] Avoyévns jvika véos Hv ouvemuypaiapevos | r@ 
Soypare Tis EKTTUPWTEWS owe THs TAkias évBordeas 
emuayetv' od yap vedrntos adda yipws Ta ceva 

A 4 A A 4 > @ A 4 
Kal Tepiayynta Sudetv, Kat padioP doa py duxaler 
e LA A 3 Ao ” LAA? e , 
9 adAoyos Kat amatndds aicbnois add’ 6 Kabapa- 
A bd 4 ~ > , 

78 TaTos Kal akpaipvéotatos vots. XVI. amrodei€ect 
5 ol TEpl TOV BonGov KEXpHVTaL mbavwrarats, ds 
adriKa Acfopev’ El, past, YEvITOS Kal Plapros 6 
KOoMOs, eK TOU ay) ovTos TU yevijcerar, O7TrEp Kal 
Tots LUTwiKkois aTomwraTtov elvat doKel. Sta TL; 


1 Mangey and earlier editors read xai Ilocewdwvos, which 
is rejected by later editors on the grounds that Boethus is 
elsewhere called a Sidonian and that Posidonius upheld the 
doctrine of éxmdpwats. 

2 MSS. adve7os. 

8 So Cohn following Cumont for the mss. devorepov, which 
Bernays retains, translating “‘ géttlicheren.”’ I do not feel 
that it is impossible. 


* For the fourfold classification cf. particularly Quod 
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stone, growth in crops and trees, conscious life in 
all animals, mind and reason in men and the perfec- 
tion of virtue in the good?® And if the nature of 
the world is uncreated and indestructible, clearly the 
world also is the same, held together as it is by the 
might of an eternal bond. 

Some conquered by truth and the arguments of 76 
their opponents have changed their views. For 
beauty has power to call us to it and truth is mar- 
vellously beautiful as falsehood is monstrously ugly. 
Thus Boethus of Sidon and Panaetius,’? powerful 
supporters of the Stoic doctrines, did under divine 
inspiration abandon the conflagrations and regenera- 
tions and deserted to the more religious doctrine 
that the whole world was indestructible. It is said 77 
_ too that Diogenes®¢ in his youth subscribed to the 
doctrine of the conflagration but in later years felt 
doubts and suspended judgement, for it is not given 
to youth but to old age to discern things precious 
and worthy of reverence, particularly those which 
are judged, not by unreasoning and deceitful sense, 
but by mind when absolutely pure and unalloyed. 
XVI. The demonstrations given by the school of 78 
Boethus are very convincing and I will proceed to 
state them. If, they say, the world is created and 
destructible we shall have something created out of 
the non-existent and even the Stoics regard this as 
quite preposterous. Why so? Because it is im- 


Deus 35 ff. This too appears to be an exclusively Stoic 
theory (see Zeller, Stoics, p. 196). The addition of the fifth 
quality °* virtue in the good ”’ I have not seen elsewhere. 

> Boethus, middle of third century s.c. Panaetius, 
second century. 

¢ Diogenes “the Babylonian), late third and early second 
century. 
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oT. ovdepiav POopomo.ov | airiav etpeiy EoTwW, OUT’ 
€vTOs ovT éKTOS, TOV KdGpOV aveAct: ExTOS peV 
yap ovoev €oTW OTL fn Taxa Tov Kevdv, TMV 
oTotyelwy atroxpilévtwr eis adTtov CAoKAnpwr, etow 
5° ovdev voonpa ToLotTov, 6 yevour’ av aitiov Jeg" 
toootvtw diadvoews. «if 6 avaitiws Ueipera., 
d7jAov ore EK TOO HT) OvTOs €oTAL H yéveots TIS 
P0opas, 6 OrrEp ove” y| dudvova mropadegerar. 

Kat pv paoww, OTL ‘yeviKol Tporrot PIopas elou 
Tpeis' 6 Te KaTa Staipeow Kal 6 KaTa avaipeoww 
“~ bd v4 4 \ e A 4 
Ths é€mexovons ToLoTNTOS Kal 6 KATA GUyXVOLW. 
TO pev otv ex dveotnKoTwv, aimdAa, BoveodAa, 
Xopoi, oTpaTevpara, n mwadw é€k ovvamTopevwr® 
owpara Tayevra dvacrace Kal Suarpecer Averau: 
KaTa S€ avaipesw THs emexovans ToLoTHTOS O 
petacyynpatilojevos Knpos 7 KaraNeawopevos,” iva 
pnde erepoeidh Twa. Tapaoxn TUTov popdis: KaTa 
dé ovyxvow, Ws 1) Tapa tatpots TteTpaddppakos’ 
at yap duvdpers TOV ovvevexOévTrwr jdavicbnoav 
els e€aupeTov pds yeveow arroteAcobeions. mroim 
67 TovUTwv afvov Tov Kdopov PUeipeobar Pava; 
T@ Kata Suaipeow; add’ ovre ex dteoTHKdTwWV 

1 Mss. 7a. 2 MSS. ouvamTopevov. 
3 MSs. Kat Aeatvopevos. 


¢ This again is to some extent the same argument as that 
of §§ 20 and 74. But to these dissident Stoics the main point 
is that since there is nothing to cause destruction either 
within or without the world, the destruction, if it came, would 
come from the non-existent, which is unthinkable. 

> Or perhaps “ inherent.” I have not found any examples 
of such a meaning nor yet of ‘ " prevailing.” Bernays ‘‘ um- 
haftenden,” Mangey “primariae.”’ Later we have simply 
MOLOTNS. 
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possible to find any destructive cause either within 
or without to make away with the world. For there 
is nothing outside it except possibly a void, since 
the elements have been completely merged into it 
and within it there is no distemper such as to cause 
a dissolution of so great a deity. And if it is de- 
stroyed without a cause, clearly the origin of the 
destruction will arise from what does not exist and 
this the understanding will reject as not even 
thinkable.¢ 
Further they say that the methods of destruction 79 

are of three kinds, namely, dismemberment, anni- 
hilation of the prevailing ® quality and amalgama- 
tion. Combinations of detached units, such as herds 
of goats or oxen, choirs and armies, or again bodies 
compacted of conjoined parts are disjoined by de- 
tachment and dismemberment. We find annihilation 
of the prevailing quality in wax when moulded into a 
new form or when smoothed out without taking any 
other different shape. We have amalgamation in the 
quadruple drug @ used by physicians, for the proper- 
ties of the substances collected vanish and the effect 
thus produced is one single value of a special kind. 
Which of these can we say is adequate for the destruc- 80 
tion of the world ? Dismemberment? The world is 
neither composed of detached units, so that its parts 


¢ Cf. De Conf. 183-187, where the use of the word through- 
out the treatise makes it necessary to translate “‘ confusion,”’ 
but here it can be avoided. But I do not know of any word 
which suggests the ¢@opa rav e€ apxijs movor}rwv. Possibly 
“fusion”? may be better than ‘“ amalgamation,” cf. the 
quotation from Chrysippus in S.V.F. ii. 473, given in vol. iv. 

. 558. 

Pg The same illustration is given in De Conf. 187, where the 
drug is said to be a compound of wax, tallow, resin and pitch. 
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PHILO 


éoTiv, ws Ta pepyn oKedacOAva, ovTE EK OUVATITO- 
pévwv, ws SvadvOfjva, ovTe Tov adrov TpoTOV Tots 
HMETEPOLS YVWTAL OwWpacL: TA pev yap emLKHpws 
TE ef €auT@v exer Kal Ovvacreverar mpos peupiwv 
td wy Brdareran, Tob 8 anTTnTos: 7 poyn mrohNf 
TWt TEptovoia mavTwY KaTaKparoboa. aAN’ av- 
aipéoes TavteAet THs ToudTnTOS ; GAA’ aynyavov 
TovTO ye* pever yap KaTa TOUS TavavTia aipov- 
pévous 7) THS Siakoopyncews ToldtTyns én” éAdTTOVOS 
ovatas Tis Tob Aws oradeica’ Kata Thy éxTUpw- 
ow. adda TO Kata ovyyvow ; dmaye, Sejoe: yap 
maAw els TO pH Ov yiveoDar thy POopay mapa- 
déxeoOan. TOU Xap 5 OTe ef ev ExaoTov ev pe- 
peu TeV oTOLXEtwy epletpero, petaBoAnv €dvvato 
THY Els ETEpOV déxeoban, mavTeV dé oun Pony 
abpdwv Kata ovyyvow avatpovpéevwy, avayKaiov" 
bovoeivy TO adUVaToOV. 

"Ere mpos tovrois, éav exmupw0f, daci, ra 
mavTa, Ti KaT é€Keivov 6 Deds mpager Tov Xpovor ; 
7 TO Trapamay ovoev ; Kal pATor elKOTWS* vuvl 
pev yap ekaora epopg Kal TAVTWY ota yvijovos 
TaTHpP eEmiTpoTever Kai, et Set TadnOes eEizetv, 
nvudyou Kal KuPepv7jrou TpdToV HVLoYEl Kal 7HdA- 
Avovxet TA GVpTaVTA, HAiw TE Kal GEeAHVY Kal ToOIs 
aAAows mAavyot Kai amAavéow ert 8 aépu Kal Tots 


1 So Bernays from 77H rovrouv iStooradetoa found in the 
corresponding passage of the De Mundo, the spurious work 
made up of centos from Philo. The mss. themselves leave 
blanks of. various length before oraieioa. See note a. 

2 MSS. avayKn. 


@ “The Stoics distinguished between God the creator and 
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can be dispersed, nor of conjoint parts which can be 
disjoined, nor is it a unity of the same kind as that 
of our bodies, for they are in themselves perishable, 
and under the sway of innumerable instruments of 
mischief, while the world’s strength is invincible and 
far more than sufficient to give it domination over 
all. What of a complete annihilation of its quality ? 91 
This is impossible, for according to those who hold 
the opposite view, the quality of its original con- 
struction remains at the conflagration, though con- 
tracted, in a diminished substance, namely, Zeus.* 
What of amalgamation? Nonsense. For again we 82 
shall have to admit that destruction passes into non- 
existence. Why? Because if each of the elements 
were severally destroyed each might be capable of 
changing into something else, but if all are anni- 
hilated in a body together by amalgamation we 
should be obliged to suppose something which is 
impossible. | 
Moreover if all things are as they say consumed 83 
in the conflagration, what will God be doing during 
that time ? Will He do nothing at all? That surely 
is the natural inference. For at present He surveys 
each thing, guardian of all as though He were indeed 
their father, guiding in very truth the chariot and 
steering the bark of the universe, the defender of the 
sun and moon and stars whether fixed or wandering, 
and also the air and the other parts of the world, co- 


sovereign of the world and subordinate gods; in other 
words, between the universal divine power as a Unity 
working in the world and its individual parts and manifesta- 
tions. The former they denoted by the term Zeus; to the 
latter they applied the names of the subordinate gods” 
(Zeller, Stoics (Eng. trans.), p. 328). Thus at the éxmvpwors, 
such Unity alone remained. 
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(dAAots) pépect Tod Kéopou TapioTdevos Kal 
cuvdpOv 60a pos Tv Tob GAov Siapovny Kal THY 
84 Kat’ dp0dv Adyov avuTairiov Ssioiknow. mdavTwV 
[504] 5° dvatpeDévrwv, br’ dpytas Kal ampagtias | deuvijs 
dBuitw Biw xpnoerar: ob Ti yévoit av atoTw- 
Tepov; oxv@ Néyew, 6 pndé Oduts drovoeiy, ore 
aKoAovbycer beg Odvatos, et ye Kal Hpepia: TO 
yap aekivnrov éav avéAns puyis, Kal adriv mdv- 
Tws ouvaverets: duyn dé TOO KéopoU KATA TOUS 
avrudofoovtTas 6 eds. | 
g5 XVII. ’Exeivo 8 ovx« avdétov' diatropjoat, Tiva 
TpoTov €oTat TaAyyevecia, TavTwY els Tp avadv- 
Bévrwy: e€avadwbeions yap Tis ovoias bm0 Tupds, 
avayKn Kal TO Tip odKér Exov Tpodnyv a7rocBe- 
aOjvar. pévovtos pév ovv, O oTEppaTiKos TiS 
dtakoopncews copter’ (av) Adyos, avaipeGevros 
dé ouvarypnrar. 70 0° €otiv ExOeopov Kal acéBnua 
707 OutAoby, x) ovov P0opav Tob Kéopov KaTn- 
yopety aAAad Kal TaAvyyeveciay avaipeiv, Womrep ev 
akoopia Kal ampatia Kal Tots mAnpped€ou maou 
86 Xatpovros Oeod. Tov dé Adyov axp.- 
Béorepov de Suepevvynréov: mupos TpirTov Eidos: 
To pev avOpa&, To Sé PACE, Td S€é adyn. avOpa€ 
fLev odv €or Tip ev ovaia yewder, 6 TPdTTOV EEEwS 


1 MSS. ovK aftov. 


¢ The thought of God as “the soul of the world ”’ is 
mentioned by Philo, Leg. All. i. 91, De Mig. 179 and 181, in 
each case with a certain amount of disapproval (see note on 
Leg. All. i. 91, vol. i. p. 478). The words xara rods avri- 
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operating in all that is needful for the preservation 
of the whole and the faultless management of it 
which right reason demands. But if all things are 84 
annihilated inactivity and dire unemployment will 
render His life unworthy of the name and what could 
be more monstrous than this? I shrink from saying, 
for the very thought is a blasphemy, that quiescence 
will entail as a consequence the death of God, for if 
you annihilate the perpetual motion of the soul you 
will annihilate the soul itself also and, according to 
our opponents, God is the soul of the world. 

XVII. Another question worthy of examination is: 85 
How will the rebirth come about if all things are 
resolved into fire? For if the substance is consumed 
by fire, the fire too must be extinguished having 
nothing any longer to feed it. Now if the fire 
remains the seminal principle ® of the ordered con- 
struction would be preserved, but if the fire perishes 
that principle perishes with it, and it is an enormity, 

a twofold sacrilege, not only to predicate destruction 
of the world but to do away with the rebirth as though 
God rejoiced in disorder and inactivity and every 
kind of faultiness. But we must examine g¢6 
it more carefully. Consider it from this point of 
view. Fire takes three forms: these are the live 
coal, the flame and the fire-light. Now live coal is 
fire embodied in an earthy substance, a sort of 


Sogotvras quite suit Boethus, if we are still having his opinion. 
For he definitely rejected the common Stoic view that God 
was contained in the universe (Zeller, p. 152). 

’ Or “ Generative Reason’ or ‘“‘ Seed Power” (Arnold). 
By the term ‘“* Generative Reason ’’ must be understood the 
creative and forming forces in nature, which have collectively 
produced the universe, and particular exercises of which 
(omeppartxot Adyot) produce individual things (Zeller). 
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A ? A > A b cd ” 
mvevpaTiKyns mepwAcevKe Kat €AAoyG Si” GAns axpe 
, , \ 4 3 e > ~ 
mepatwv tetapevov: PAE bé eotw d7ep ex Tpodhs 
alperar petewpilduevov? adyn de TO amooreAdd- 
pevov €x ddroyds, avvepyov df0adpots eis THY TAY 
6paTO@v avTiAniuw. péonv dé ywpav adyfs Te Kat 
” ” / A \ \ > 
avOpaxos etAnye PAdE: oPeobcioa péev yap eis 
” A / > 17 a 
avOpara tedevrG, Cwrvupovpevn 5° exer déyyos, 6 
THY KavoTUKhY dbnpnpevov Sdvapuy GoTpamtet. €b 
KATA THY exTUpwow obv TOV KOoMOV avadvecBat 
daiwev, avOpag pev odK dv yévoito, dudTe Trap- 
r Ae e A 4 lol >) @ \ “A > 
mAnbés drroXctbera. tod yeddous, @ TO Tip ey- 
Nj , bd] , de \ , 
KareAndOar cupPeéBnKev, apéoxer dé pndev TOTE 
aA ” e , 4 > \ “A \ @ 
TOV GAAwy theoTavar cwudTwv, GAAG yv Kal vdwp 
Kal aépa eis axcparov Tp dvaheAdabar. Kal pn 
ovdde PAGE: dupa’ yap tpodis €oTt, pndevos de 
Karaderpbevros drpopjoaca avtixa amooBeob7- 
GETAL. TOUTOLS ETETAL TO UNO adyHV azroTedciobat: 
Kal” éavTnv yap vmdoTacw ovK exe, pet SE azo 
~ , + A 4 > > e \ 
TOV TpoTépwv, avOpakos Kal ddoyds, ad’ od pev 
>r 4 \ 3 > \ 4 A \ > A 
eXattwv, moAAn 5° amo ddoyds: xeirar yap emt 
pnKktoTov’ exeivwv 0, ws edeixOn, Kata THY éxTv- 
pwow ovK dvTwv, 00d av aby) yévoiTo’ Kal yap 
@ \ NAT \ @ A ? 4 \ e \ 
peOnpepuyn moAAy Kat Babeta adyy, tov tb7o 
“~ VA & 4 37 Ad > , \ 
ys AAiov Spopov tdvtTos, evOds adavilerar vuKtt 
1 Some mss. dua. 


* Bernays “ geistiger Zusammenhalt.”” But see the 
definition of e&is in Quod Deus 35 as mveipa dvactpepov ed” 
EaUTO, and note on Quis Rerum 242 “* the three terms avedya, 
efits, Tovos for a permeating and binding force seem more or 
less convertible.’” See S.V.F. ii. 439-462. 

’ Or “ kindled by.” The word dupa is common enough 
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permeating current * which has taken the fuel for its 
lair and lurks there extending through it from end 
to end. Flame is what rises up into the air from 
that which feeds it. Fire-light is what is sent out 
from the flame and co-operates with the eyes to give 
apprehension of things visible. The middle place 
between the light and the coal is held by flame, for 
when it is extinguished it dies away into coal, but 
when kindled into a blaze it has a radiance which 
flashes from it, though destitute of combustive force. 
If we say that at the conflagration the world is dis- 87 
solved there would be no coal there, because if there 
were the great quantity of earthy matter which is 
the substance in which fire is contained will be still 
remaining and it is one of their tenets that nothing 
else of other bodies then subsists and that earth, 
water and air are resolved into fire pure and simple. 
Further there is no flame either, for flame is linked 88 
on to® the fuel and when nothing is left it will be 
extinguished for lack of sustenance. It follows also 
that the light is not produced. For it has no 
existence of itself but issues from the first two, the 
coal and the flame, in a smaller stream from the coal 
but a great outflow from the flame, for it is diffused 
to a very great distance. But since the other two, as 
has been shown, do not exist at the conflagration, 
there will be no light either. For when the sun 
takes its course under the earth, the daylight, great 
and far-reaching as it is, is immediately hidden from 
our sight by the night, especially if it is moonless. 
for a knot or fastening, but there is no example =“ the thing 
fastened,”’ though such a meaning might easily have been 
developed. Nor is there any example =“ the thing kindled,” 


though there is dvayzya in this sense. Perhaps we should 
read dvappa. 
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[505] kat padtora daocAjvw. | od Toivuv exmupoitar 6 
/ > > ” > > » A 
Kéopos, add’ e€orw adOaptos: «i 5° extrupwOjoerar, 
ETEPOS ODK GV yeEvolTo. 
gs9 XVIII. Awd Kxat twes tev amd THs Ltods 
dfvdepKéatepov ek pakpotd Oeacdpevor tov ém- 
depopevov éeAeyxov nkiwoav womep Oavatravtt 
, , , A b) 
Kkehadaiw BonOypara mpoeuvtpemilecba: tra 8 
9Qr S ” > \ A 0 , , 
ovoev Hv Odhedos. emredn yap airiov KuvHoEWws 
a > 
€oTt TO Tp, Kivnots SE yevécews apyn, yeveaDar 
5° dvev KUnoews 6TLOOV advvarov, épacay OTL 
peTa THY eK TUPWOL, emevdav 6 6 véos KOoHos peaArn 
Snpwoupyetotar, ovpmay pev TO Top ov oBevvuras, 
qoon O€ TIS adrob potpa v7roXeimerau: mave yap 
7PAaBnOnoay, py oBeobevros aOpdov_ peivy TO 
TaVvTa, hovxdoavra adiakdoLnTa, TOO THS KWiHoEws 
90 aittov pynKér’ dvTos. edpectAoyotvtwy Sé mAd- 
opata tadr eoti Kat Kata THs adAnOelas Texva- 
@ 
Covrwy. ti djmotre; OTe TOV Kdopov EexmupwOévra 
, 
yeveo0ar pev avOpaki trapamrAjovov apnyavov, wes 
6€6 00 Adjjs av drroAcPbei dot 
édetkTar, yewdous ToAAjs av droAePOelons odoias, 
} Senoe TO Tp eAdoxXGv, tows 5’ odd’ exTrUpwaEews 
TOTE KpaToUGNS, El Ye’ LeveL TO OTOLYEtwy BapvTaTov 
” ~ aA 
Kal dOvoavadwroratov Ett, yh py SvadAvbetoa, pwera- 
LAA be a“ > A , bD) > >) A > aA 9 
Badrew dé 7 «is dAdya 7 ets adyhv avayKaiov, ets 
\ rN , e ” KA 4 Q > >” ? , e 
pev drdya, ws wero KrcavOns, eis 8 adyjy, os 
e , bd 3 wv A Ul 4 
916 Xpvourmos. aad’ et Ye Prog yiverar, Tpamopevy 
mpos oBéow ama ovK ek Hépous add’ abpdéa 
oBeobjoeras: OVVvUTTApYEL yap Th tpopi’* 510 7roAAjs 


pev ovons emdidwor Kai xetrat, oreAAopevns dé 


1 MSS. ere. 2 MSS. 7 Tpopy. 
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Therefore the world is not consumed by conflagra- 
tion but is indestructible, and if it should be so 
consumed another world could not come _ into 
existence. 

XVIII. This has induced some of the Stoic school, 89 
whose keener sight discerned from a distance the 
oncoming refutation, to assist their cardinal doctrine 
when lying as it were at the point of death, but 
without avail. They said that since fire is the cause 
of motion and motion the origin of generation, with- 
out which it is impossible that anything should be 
generated, after the conflagration when the new 
world has to be created all the fire in it is not ex- 
tinguished but a part of it of some amount remains. 
For they were filled with great alarm lest, if the 
whole mass was extinguished, the universe would 
remain at a standstill and not be reconstructed, since 
there was no longer anything to cause motion. But 90 
these are the fictions of ingenious quibblers who are 
scheming to overthrow truth. Why so? Because 
the world when consumed by fire cannot become like 
live coal, as has been shown, since a lot of earthy 
matter would be left in which the fire will be bound 
to lurk encamped, and in that case perhaps we may 
say that the conflagration has still to establish its 
power, since the heaviest and most resistant of the 
elements, namely, earth, remains undissolved. It 
must therefore either change into fire as Cleanthes 
or light as Chrysippus thought. But if it becomes 91 
flame, once it starts being extinguished it will not 
be extinguished partially but altogether.* For its 
existence is bound up with its feeder and therefore 
if that feeder is plentiful it increases and diffuses 


@ Or “ totally and simultaneously,” and so below, § 92. 
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pevobrar. TeKuNnpiwoatto 6 av Tis amo TOV Tap 
Hiv TO ywopmevov: 6 Advyvos, Ews fev Tis EAaLOV 
” 
dpdet, TepipeyyeotaTynv didwor drdya, émevdav 8’ 
ériaoxyy, Satravyicas Goov ths tpodjs Aectibavov 
autika KateaBéaOn, pndév pépos Tapvrevodpevos 
~ / > A \ A bd ? b] \ 4 
9279s Phroyds. ef 5€ py) TobTO GAN ady} yiverar, 
4 > / 4 \ 4 vd e 4 
7aAw aOpoa peraBaArer. Oud TL; OTL UTOoTACW 
idiav odk E€xeL, yevvarar 8’ éK proyos, 7} S oAns bu’ 
oho oBeow AapBavovons, avayKry ae THY adyny 
ue Kata pépos add’ abpdav avaipetcbar: 6 yap 
rv A b) \ \ ro w 
POS Tpopiy frASE, TodTO abyn mpos p éya 
Kabdzrep obv Tpopy suvavaipeitar PAGE, Kal avy 

93 dAoyt. wor’ aunyavov maduyyeveciav Tov KdopoV 
AaBetv, undevos evtudopevov omeppatikod Adyouv, 
mavrwy b€ damavnfévTwy, Tav pev GAAwWY Bard 

4 ? “A ? e 3 > J bd a bd ~ 
mupos, adtov 0° bm evdeias. €€ dv éoti dHdAov, 
6Te ayevntos Kal ddOaptos wv diatedel. 

94 XIX. Dépe 8 odv, ws dynow 6 Xpvourmos, 70 
dvacToryeroav THV Ovakoopyow eis adbTo TOp TOD 
péAXovtos amroteAciobar Kdopou a7réppa eivat Kal 
a > 9 b) ~ / \ > A A 
dv em adre tepirocdgyke pndev epeto0a, mparov 

[506] pev OTL Kat ex | o7Tépparos y) yéveois Kal els 
o7ré pa i] dvdAvars, emretTa O ore provoroyetrar | 0 
KOOMOS kal pvars Aoyur7, ov [Lovov epipuxos GV 
anda. Kal voEpos, mpos b€ Kal Ppdviyptos, eK Touro 
TovVvavTiov ov Bovrerau KarackevdleTat, TO pnde- 

95 7roTe POapjcecGar. at 6€ moTeELs Tpoxerporarar 
tots auveEeTalew fy atroKvodow. ovKobv 6 KdapLoS 


a Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 142 C@ov 6 Kdopos Kat AoyiKov Kat 
éuysvyov Kat voepov. The argument that follows does not 
depend upon these higher qualities, but they make it still 
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itself, but if that shrinks it diminishes. We can 
judge the result from our own experience. A lamp 
as long as we feed it with oil gives a very brilliant 
light, but if we cease to do so after using up what 
little of the feeder remains, it goes out at once as it 


has no reserve of flame to fall back upon. Alter- 92 


natively if it becomes light, again the change is total. 
Why? Because it has no definite existence of its 
own but is generated from flame, and if the flame 
is wholly and absolutely extinguished the light must 
also perish not partially but totally. For what the 
flame is to the feeder that the light is to the flame. 
Therefore, just as the flame perishes with its feeder, 


the light perishes with the flame. Therefore it is im- 93 


possible that the world should have a rebirth, as no 
embers of the seminal principle are alive within it, 
but all have been exhausted, the rest by the fire, 
the seminal principle by lack of sustenance. These 
facts show clearly that it continues uncreated and 
indestructible. 


XIX. Now suppose that as Chrysippus says the 94 


fire which has resolved the world as constructed into 
itself is the seed of the world which will result and 
that there is no fallacy in his theories on the subject, 
primarily that its generation comes from seed and 
its resolution passes into seed ; secondly that natural 
philosophy shows the world to be also a rational 
being, having not only life but mind, and further a 
wise mind,? still these establish nothing of what he 
wishes to prove but its opposite, namely that it will 


never be destroyed. The proofs of this lie ready 95 


at hand for those who do not shrink from examining 


more impossible that its qualities should be below even those 
of a plant. 
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7 gurov, (as) EoLKev, 7 Cov: add’ cite dutdv 
€oTw €iTe Kal C@ov, Kar THY exTrdpwow POapeis 
ovdemrore atros adrod yevnjoerat oT épua. Haprupet 
d€ Ta Tap Hpi, cv ovoev OK éharrov ov peilov 
96 zrore Paper els o7réppLatos darexpibn, yeveow. ovx 
Opds Goat pev TpEpev uvTt@v bAa, doa dé cyptwy 
KaTa wav pepos THS yhs avakéxyuvtar; TovTwY 
Tov Sévdpwv Eexactov, axypt pev vytaiver TO oTé- 
Aexos, OfL0. TO KapTg Kal TO oxeupa” TUKTEL, 
pAKeEL d€ xpdvwv adavavllév <7) Kal ddAws avrais 
ptCats Dapev ovdemrore THY avddvow els oméppa 
97 €haBev. Tov avTov pevToe TpdTOV Kal Ta yévy 
Tov Cowv, a pndé eimety dia ANOS paddvov, axpe 
pev mepicore Kal BG, omépyua mpoterar yovipov, 
TedeuTHGavTa 5 ovdauyn oddayuds yiverau omreppa 
Kal yap etnbes avOpwrov Caivra jev dyddw peepee 
puxiis, 6 KaXcira yovynov, mpos THY Tob Opotou 
omopav xphada, TeAeuTHcavTa dé GAw*® EéavTe: 
98 Odvatos yap oUt. (wis avuowwrepos. dAAws Te 
TOV OvTwWY OvdeV EK pOVvoU OTépuaTos diva Tis 
olKeias Tpopijs amorehetrau OTrépa ‘yap EouKev 
apxi» apx7 b€ Kal? abrny ov TeAevoyovel. Le} ‘yap 
ab vomions TOV oTaxuy eK pdvov Tod Kata AnBevros 
bo yewpya@v eis Tas apovpas PAacrdvew mupod, 
To O€ mAEtoTov eis avEnow adbrod* ouvepyetv bypav 
Te Kal Enpav dittyv €k ys tTpodyv: Kal Ta ev 
EeATpas pévroe SwamrAatropeva méduKev ovK ek 


1 mss. duTd Eouxer. 2 MSS. 6xnyAa. 
3 Mss. odov. 4 MSS. avTov. 


@ Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 110. The eight parts are the five 
senses, speech, the rational faculty and the generative. 
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them. The world has evidently either plant-life or 
animal-life, but whether it has one or the other, if it 
is destroyed at the conflagration it will never become 
seed to itself. Take the testimony of the plants and 
animals in our experience; none of them lesser or 
greater ever when destroyed pass into the condition 
of producing seed. We see how many types of 96 
cultivated trees and of uncultivated also are spread 
over every part of the earth. Each of these trees 
so long as the stem is sound produces with its fruit 
the germ of impregnation also. But when it withers 
away by length of time, or is destroyed in some other 
way with its roots as well it is never anywhere 
capable of being resolved into seed. In the same 97 
way also the different kinds of animals so numerous 
that it would be difficult even to give their names, 
while they survive and are vigorous, emit generating 
seed, but when they are dead they never anywhere 
become seed. For it is foolish to suppose that a man 
when alive uses the eighth part? of his life principle, 
called the generative, to produce his like, but when 
dead uses his whole self. For death is not more efh- 
cacious than life. Besides nothing that exists is made 98 
completely out of seed alone without its proper sus- 
tenance. Seed is analogous to beginning and the 
beginning by itself does not generate fullness. For 
neither must you suppose that the ear of wheat 
grows only from the seed laid down in the field by 
the husbandmen. The double sustenance from the 
earth, moist and dry is a very great factor in its 
growth and the embryos moulded in the womb cannot 


Philo has given the same classification in De Op. 117, though 
there the point is that the irrational soul has seven parts. So 
too De Agr. 30, Quod Det. 168, Quis Rerum 232. 
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4 aA 4 > A A ~ 
pdvov Cwoyovetobar omépyatos aAAad Kal Tis 
e€wlev apdouéevyns tpodis, Hv 7 KUovoa mpodc- 
dépera. mpos 57 Ti Tabta A€yw; Te KaTa THY 
EKTUpwoW oTéppa povov droAePOjcerar, Tpodijs 
py brapyovons, amdvrwv cocoa Tpédhew epmeAdev ets 
mip avadvbevrwv, wot? 6 Kara THY TraALyyeveciav 
> on 
amoteAovpevos Kéopos ywAnv Kal areAn yéveow 
/ ~ ~ «e 
e£er, TOU pdAvoTa pos TeAciwow ovvepyobvTos, @ 
Kabdmep Bdaxrpw Twi THY oTEppaTiKnY apxnV 
efrdpvec0ar ovpBeBynkev, ebOappévov. robdro 5° Hv 
atotov €€ adbris éAeyxdpevov THs évapyeias.’ ere 
Toivuy doa AapBdver THY yéveow é€k o7réppatos, 

aA > 
peiCova Tov OyKov é€oti Tot mTemoinKdTos Kal ev 

4 A A 
ToTmm peilov. Dewpetrar: dévdpa yodv odpavounKy 

4 > 4 bd 4 4 \ 
ToAAdKis avaBAacrdver éx BpaxuTtarys Kéyxypou Kal 
(@a morara Kal mepysnkéotata €€ GAlyou Tod 
mpocbévros vypod. aAAd Kal TO puLKp® TpOTEpoV 
eipnuevov | ovpPaiver, KaTa pev TOV yeLTVLa@VTA 
Th yevéoes xpovov Bpayvrepa ta yevvnbévra civas, 
peyebvvec8ar 5° adfis axpt mavteAods TeActwoews. 
> “A 
emt O€ TOO TaVTOS yevioeTaL TovvaVTioV: TO EV 
yap oméepywa Kal petlov e€orar Kat mA€eiova Tdo7roV 
> 4 A b) ? lA 4 \ > 
epefet, TO 8 amrotéXeopa Bpayvrepov Kal ev 
ehatrovu davetrar Tomm, Kal 6 KdGpOS EK O7TEp- 
patos ovvoTdpevos ovK €k Tot Kat OAlyov ém- 
PY 4 A ” > b ” > ” 
woe. mpos av€yow, add’ epradw e€ OyKov 


102 elCovos eis eAdtrova auvaipebrcerat. TO dé Aeyd- 


evov pdd.ovy ovvdeiv: amav o@pa avadvdpevov 
t 
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be brought to life merely from the seed, but need 
also the fostering sustenance from outside which the 


pregnant mother administers. What is the purpose 99 


of these remarks? It is to show that at the con- 
flagration seed alone will remain and nothing will 
exist to nourish it, as all things that would give 
nourishment are resolved into fire, and lame and 
imperfect therefore will be the genesis of the world 
brought about at the rebirth, since that which could 
best co-operate in its consummation, which the 
originating seed takes as a staff for its support, has 
been destroyed. The absurdity of this is self-evident 
and needs no further refutation. Again all things 
which originate from seed are greater in bulk than 
that which made them and visibly occupy a greater 
space. Thus trees which soar to heaven often spring 
from a very small grain, and animals of great cor- 
pulence and stature come from the emission of a 
little moisture. Also there is the fact mentioned a 
little above ®* that during the time following closely 
on the birth the things generated are smaller but 
afterwards increase in size till they reach their full 
consummation. But in the universe the opposite 
will take place. The seed will both be greater and 
will occupy more space, but the result produced will 
be smaller, and will be seen to take up less space, 
and the Cosmos which forms itself from the seed will 
not gradually advance in growth but on the contrary 
will be reduced from a greater bulk to a lesser. 
The truth of this statement can be easily seen. 
Every body which is resolved into fire is diffused as 


@ 7.e. in § 71. 


1 MSS. évepyeias. 
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eis ip avadvetai’ te Kal yeirar, oBevvupervns dé 
Ths ev atdt@ ddoyds, oréAAeTar Kal ovvdyerac: 
mioTew d€ Tois oUTWS eppavenr mpos paprupiav 
ws adynAoupevors oddepia xpeta. Kal wHV 6 KOo}os 
6 mupaeis yevnoeTar pellwv, ATE oupmdaons THs 
ovaias eis tov Aemrdoratov avadvbeions aifépa. 
6 pot Soxodor Kat of UtrwiKol mpotddpevor Kevov 
Gmeupov eKTOS TOO Kdopov TH Adyw KaTadXireiv, 
i’, ered xvow a7TrépavTov TWO. eweMe AjbeoOan, 
a atopy Tob deLopevov xwplov TV dvdxvow. 
OTE yey ovv ets TooobTov emBedwKe Kal ovynv- 
Enrat, WS povovovyxlt TH aopiotm Tob Kevod dvoeu 
T@ THs eAdoews atretpopeyeler cuvdpapetv, omép- 
Paros €xeEL Kal TOovTO Adyov, OTE be KaTa THY 
mraduyyeveciay ek Tedeiwy TOV pepaiv* Tis oup- 
mdaons ovoias * * *, oreMopevov pev Kara THY 
oBéow Tob updos eis Taxdv aépa, oteAAopevou 8° 
aépos els vowp Kai ovvilovtos, maxuvopevou 8° Ere 
paAXov vdaTos KaTa THY els yYHY, TO TUKVOTATOV 
TOY oToLxetwy, peTaPoAjv. eat. 5€ Tatra mapa 
Tas Kowas evvoias THv duvapyevwy aKxodoviiav 
mpaypatwv exdroyilecbar. 


1 Cohn pronounces dvadverat to be corrupt. Alternatives 
suggested are €Aadverat (based on éAdcews in § 103), avadidorar 
and dcaAverar, which Bernays reads. I do not feel that avad. 
is quite impossible; see translation. 

* Cumont éxreAecvovras petwv, in which case there is no 
lacuna, éxet Adyov being understood before ris cupmaons 
ovotas. See note b. 





f Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 140 é£wlev 8° avrod mepixexupévov 
elvar 76 Kévov ametpov, Orep dowparov elvar. 


> The text as printed gives ‘“‘ when at the rebirth it... 
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well as resolved, but when the flame in it is being 
quenched, it is contracted and drawn in. Facts so 
clear as these need no proofs to testify to them as 
though they were matters of uncertainty. Assuredly 
the world when consumed by fire will become greater 
because its whole substance is resolved into very 
fine ether. This the Stoics seem to me to have 
foreseen and therefore left room in their theory for 
an infinite void outside the Cosmos,* so that when it 
had to accept a sort of infinite diffusion, it might 
not lack a place to receive the overflow. So then 103 
when it has advanced and grown to such an extent 
that, under the infinite magnitude of the pressure 
forcing it, it extends its course almost to the illimit- 
able existence of the void, even this ranks as seed, 
but when at the rebirth it is brought to its con- 
summation in a diminished condition it ranks as a 
whole substance,® though the fire at its extinction 
is contracted into the thickness of air and the air 
is contracted and subsides into water and the water 
condenses still more as it changes into the most 
compressed of the elements, earth. These con- 
- clusions are contrary to the accepted principles ° of 
those who are capable of judging the sequence of 
events aright. 
of the whole substance . . .”’, 7.¢. we must supply some verb as 
ovviorarat = “‘ consisting of” to complete the protasis, and then 
something more =“‘ it will take up less room.”” This does not 
give any real antithesis to owépyaros. Cumont’s suggestion 
(see note 2) was not accepted by Cohn, but seems to me very 
probable, and as it avoids the lacuna I have translated it. 

¢ “Common notions,” otherwise translated as “ primary 
conceptions.” _ According to Zeller, Stoics, pp. 79 f., they are 
not innate ideas, but ‘‘ those conceptions which from the 


nature of thought can be equally formed by all men out of 
experience.” 
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A A 4 4 
advvatov Tt oupBrnoeTaL’ TO pev yap eTepov Umap&er 
~ A Y 
Tov év tais ovlvyias, To dé eTepov ovK eoTaL. 
4 ? e A Q , a] 4 >? A > A 
105 pépe 5° otTwat Oeacwpcba: mavTwy eis Tip avadv- 
A YU 4 
Oévtwy, Kotdov pév €orar Te Kai pavov Kal Deppov 
” A A lol ‘ > 9Q\ b) A 
—idia yap mupos tatra—, Bapvd 5 oddév 7) TuKvov 
A a a ~ > Y 
7 wuypov, Ta Tots AexDetow evavTia. mas obv av 
a A , lon 
Tis emdelEar’ paddAov thy memdeypevny ex Tis 
4 A A 
EKTUPWOEWS AKOGpiav 7 TA PioEL OVVUTMaPXOVTA 
A > 
devxvds amaprwHpeva THs ovlvyias; 7 8 daAdo- 
Tpiwois emi TocovTov KEexwpNnKEV, WS TOIS peEV 
[508] acdvornTa | mpocopodocyetv, Tots 5€ TO avUTapKToV. 
A A A “A 
106 “Ere roivuy Kaxetvd pot Soxet py) amo oKomod 
Tots ixvnAarobou Tadnbes ctphjobau: POeipopevos 6 
KOoHOs HTOU bm0 Twos eTépas pbapycerat airias 
A 
7 vm0 Beot. br’ addov pev ovdevds TO TapdTaVv 
} 4 4 QA 4 > “ A 4 
é€erat dudAvow: ovdév yap éoTw 6 pn mepiexer’ 
TO O€ TEpLEXOpeEVvoV Kal KaTaKpaToUpevov® aobeve- 
4 A e 
aTepov dy7ov Tov TeptexovTos, bp ob Kal KaTa- 
“aA e A \ A 4 4 9 A 
Kpatetrat. vmo d€ Deot Pbeipeobar Aéyew adrov 
4 , 
TAaVTWY avootwTaTtov: 6 yap Deds ovK atakias Kal 
bd 4 A A > A , A ? 4 
aKkoopias Kat dbopas aAAa td€ews Kal evKoopias 
1 MSS, emiyqrat OF emoxArat. 2 MSS. Kparovpevoy. 
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XX. Besides those already mentioned, there is 104 
another argument which may be used to prove the 
point, and this, too, will win the assent of those who 
prefer not to carry their contentiousness to an 
immoderate extent. In couples of opposites, it is 
impossible that one member should exist and the 
other not. If there is white there must be black 
also, if there is great there must be small, and so 
_ with odd and even, bitter and sweet, night and day, 
and the like. But when the conflagration has taken 
place we shall have an impossibility. For one of the 
opposites in couples will exist and the other will not. 
Consider the following facts. When all things are 105 
resolved into fire, there will be something light, rare 
and hot, since these qualities belong to fire, but 
nothing of their opposites, heavy, dense and cold. 
How could we better express the disorder woven 
by the conflagration theory than by showing that 
things naturally coexistent are disjoined from the 
coupling which holds them, and so far does this 
dissociation extend that we have to predicate 
perpetuity of the one set and non-existence of 
the other. 

Still further, a good point I think is made by the 106 
investigators of truth when they say that if the 
world is destroyed, it will be destroyed either by 
some other cause or by God. Nothing else at all 
will cause it to undergo dissolution. For there is 
nothing which it does not encompass and what is 
encompassed and dominated is surely weaker than 
what encompasses and therefore also dominates it. 
On the other hand, to say that it is destroyed by 
God is the worst of profanities. For those who hold 
the true creed acknowledge Him to be the cause, 
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Kat lwhs Kal mavtds aitios avwpordyntrar Tob 
dpiotov mapa Tois TAANOH do€aLovor. 

107 XXI. @avydoa 8 dv tis tTovs Tas éxmUpwoets 
Kat maduyyevecias OpvdAcbvras od povov evera TOV 
elpnuevwr, ols ameAéyxovrat evdodo€otvres, aAAa 
Kat Ot éxelvo pdAwoTa. TeTTdpwv yap ovTwr 
oTotyeiwy, €€ WV 6 KOOMOS GUVeoTHKE, Ys, VdaTOS, 
aépos, mupdés, Tivos evexa TavTwv atroKAnpwod- 
pevow TO Tp Ta GAAa daciv els TodTo pdvov 
dvadvOjcecban ; d€ov yap, €l7rou TLS dv,—m7Bs 
ok ;—els dé pa 7 vowp 7 7 ynv: drepBaAdovoa yap 
Kal ev TOUTOLS elot duvdpets. ann’ ovvels efae- 
potoba 7 eEvdarobcbar 7 amroyeotobar Tov Kdopov 
elev, WoT EiKos Hv pndé extrupodabar davat. - 

108 Xp pévro. kal THY evuTapyovoay icovopiav TH 
Koop KaTaVvonoavTas 4 detoat 4 aldecOFvat 
TogoUToU beot" KaTnyopety Oavarov: drrepBaddovoa, 
yap Tis Tov TeTTapwy avTEKTLOLS Suvapewy icd- 
THTOS Kavoot Kat Sucaroodyys Gpous oT aD pwpevav 

09 Tas dpowBds. Kabdmep yap ai érnovor Hpac KUKAov 
dpeiBovow addAnAas avtitrapadexopevat mpos Tas 

-évavTt@v ovdémote AnydovTwyv mepiddous, [els] Tov 

avtov Tpdtrov [TiOnot| Kat TA OTOLXETA TOD KdOpOU 
tais eis GAAnAa petaBodais, to mapado€érartov, 
OvjoKew SoKxotvta abavarilerar SodtyevovTa aet 
Kal THY adbTHV 6doVv avw Kal KaTW OUvEXas apei- 

110 Bovra. 1) ev obv mpooadvTns 600s amd ys apyeTat: 

1 mss. Oeiov. 

2 Cumont reads dei for efs, and zepiOée for riOnor, but 
the latter has little resemblance to the word which it replaces. 
Bernays ¢noi, but the introduction of the disputant at this 


point seems unlikely. But the mere omission is equally un- 
satisfactory. 
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not of disorder, disharmony and destruction, but of 
order and harmony and life and all that is most 
excellent. 

XXI. The people whose talk is for ever of con- 107 
flagration and rebirth may well excite our wonder, 
not only for the aforesaid reasons which prove the 
falsity of their creed, but particularly on the following 
grounds. As there are four elements, earth, water, 
air and fire, of which the world is composed, why 
out of all these do they pick out fire and assert that 
it will be resolved into that alone? Surely it may 
be said that it is just as right that it should be 
resolved into earth or water or air, for all these 
have transcendent powers, and yet no one has de- 
clared that the world is converted into any of the 
three, and therefore the natural conclusion is that 
it is not turned into fire either. 

Indeed also observation of the equality inherent in 108 
the world should make them afraid or ashamed to 
affirm the death of so great a deity. For there is a 
vast reciprocation between the four powers and they 
regulate their interchanges according to the standards 
of equality and the bounds laid down by justice. 
For just as the annual seasons circle round and round, 109 
each making room for its successor as the years cease- 
lessly revolve, so, too, the elements of the world in 
their mutual interchanges seem to die, yet, strangest 
of contradictions, are made immortal as they ever 
run their race backwards and forwards and continu- 
ally pass along the same road up and down. The 110 
uphill journey begins from earth.* Earth is trans- 


¢ The idea of the “ uphill’? and ‘“‘ downhill” journey 
comes from Heracleitus, see Diog. Laert. ix. 9, where they 
are called 7 émi ro dvw and 7 émi 70 Karw dds. 
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THKOMEVT yap eis vowp [wera Aap Paver’ hala pera 
Bodnv, To 0 BOwp eS arp opievov els dépa, 6 °° 
anp AenTuvopevos els mop: 7 dé KardvTns a.7r0 
Kepadys, cuvilovtos pév mupos Kata THY oBéow 
3 > 7 4 > @¢ 4 / >] 4 
els aé€pa, ovvilovros 8° dmdre ovvbAiBoiTo eis VdwP 
[509] a€pos, vdatos dé [rHv moAAjy | avdyvow] Kara 
\ aA > 
lll tnv eis yiv muKvovpévov peraBodAjnv. ed Kal o 
‘H 4 r b] e 66 “A @ 4 Hf) 
pakdAettos ev ots dyou “‘ buyjou Pavatos vdwp 
/ 4 4 “A l4 a) A 
yeveobar, vdat. Odvatos yhv yeveoda.” puynv 
yap oldpevos elvat TO mvedua THY pev aépos 
A , 4 A \ oo aA 4 
TerXevTHV yeveow vdaTos, THY b€ VdaTos yhs maAw 
yeveow alvirrerat, Odvatov ov Thy eis aTray av- 
atipeow ovoualwy, aAAa THY eis ETEpOV OTOLXELOV 
/ > ’ 3 \ \ A A 
112 wetaBoAnv. amapaBatov® 57 Kal ouvexots Tis 
avroKpatobs icovopias tavtns aet pvdatroperys, 
A > \ 
womrep ovK elKos pdvov GAAd Kal avayKaiov, EreEt 
4 
TO Pév avicov AdLKoV, TO 0 GOLKOV KaKias eyyovor, 
4 > 3 ” aA > 4 4 
Kakia 6 e€ oiKov THs alavacias mepuvyddevTat, 
a , \ \ t 4 ¢ , 1 > 
Qeiov dé Te (Oud TO) péyeBos* 6 Kdauos Kat oikos 
~ “A U 
Gedy aicOnrav amodédecxtar, TO 57) Packet OTe 
A 
PUcipera  avvopwrvTwy e€oTl dvaews Etpov Kat 
TpaypaTwy ouvypTnuevyv aKodroviiar. 
113 XXII. [poodiAdorexvoivres 5€ Ties TMV ald.ov 
4 
diroAapPavevtwy tov Kdopov elvat Kal ToLvovTw 


1 The other editors retain peradapBaver, which gives a fair 
sense, “* has, like the other elements, its share of change.” 

* Here again the omission is drastic. Cumont declares 
the text to be right, possibly regarding THY moNAny dvdxvow as 
an accusative of respect. Bernays Th TOAAR avaxvoe, Ccorre- 
sponding to pera oBeow and dzote OXiBorro. (If so why not 
(31a) 7HV zoAARy avaxyvow?) The mss. have wuxvoupevny (one 
Tnyvupevou). 
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formed by melting into water, water by evaporation 
into air, air by rarefaction into fire. The down- 
hill path leads from the top, the fire as it is extin- 
guished subsides into air; air as it is compressed 
subsides into water, while water is condensed as it 
changes into earth. Well, too, spoke Heracleitus 111 
when he says, “‘ death for souls is to become water, 
death for water to become earth,” for conceiving 
that soul® is breath he indicates that the final end of 
air is to become water and again of water to become 
earth, while by the term death he does not mean 
complete annihilation but transmutation into another 
element. That this self-determined equality should 112 
be maintained for ever inviolate and constant is not 
only natural but necessary. And, therefore, since 
inequality is unjust and injustice is the child of 
wickedness, and wickedness is banished from the 
dwelling-place of immortality, while the world is 
divine in its vastness and has been shown to be the 
dwelling-place of visible deities, the assertion that 
it is destroyed shows inability to descry the chain 
of nature and the unbroken sequence of events. 

XXII. Some of those who consider that the world 113 
is everlasting carry their ingenuity still farther and 


¢ Philo is apparently mistaken here, and Heracleitus by 
** soul’? meant fire, not air, which he did not consider to be 
one of the fundamental elements. See Zeller, Presocratics, 
vol. ii. p. 50. 


3 MSS. dmrapaBAnrov (-ovs) or depiBArjrov. 

4 Bernays Oeiov dé ru réwevos, Cumont Oeios dé 76 péyeos. 
The objection to this and Cohn’s is that size is a poor reason 
for the divinity of the Cosmos. Perhaps the most plausible 
suggestion is Wendland’s @efov S¢ 7 (wadNov d€) peyas Beds, 
which might perhaps be simplified with 7 instead of waAAov Se. 
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A ~ “A 
m™pos KaTackeunv Adyw ypa@vrat: PVopas TérTapas 
elvat tpdmous Tovs avwrdtw ovpBéBnKe, mpdo- 
Beow adaipeow petdecw aAddoiwow. dSvas peév 
obv mpoobécer wovddos eis tpidda dbeipetar wnKére 
pévovoa duds, TeTpas 5 adaipécer povddos eis 
, , \ \ 1 ie ) ¢ 
Tpidda, petaéoer dé TO TL’ oTovyxetov eis H, orav 
e A ? Ul Ul \ > A 
at pev eyKdpo.voe mrapaAAnAot mpos opbas Sdiava- 
oT@ow, 7 S5é mpos opbas émrelevypevn trAayracbetoa 
cuvdin Tas Tap éxdtepa, Kat addoiwow dé pera- 


114 BadAwv olvos eis fos. Tav dé Katetdeypevwr 


115 


[510] 


Tpomwv ovdels ehdmreTtat TOO KdGMOoU TO TapdaTray. 
evel Kal TL d@pev; mpootibecOat Te. TH KOoLwW 
\ 3 / b 3 b) 4 ? ? 4 “A A 
mpos avaipeow; aAd’ ovddy €or eKTds, 6 pr 
“A A 4 
pépos yéyovev avtot (rot) GAov- mepiéxerar yap 
Kal KaTaKkpateirat. GAA’ adaipetobar; mpadtov 
4 4 ” A lay 
ev TO ddaipeDev mad Kdapos EeoTaL, TOD viv 
>] 3 Va ” ~ 
Bpaxvrepos: emerta (5°) apryavov e€w Tr cua 
A A 4 A 
Tob oAov dtaprnbev ths ovpdvias oKedacPHvar. 
adAa ta pépn petatribecOar; pevet prev odv ev 
Ul 
dpoiw tovs Tdmouvs ovdK evadddTTOVTa: ov yap 
> 4 4 ” 2 A fon 34 1)9 4 
emoxnoeTat moTE ovTE”® voaTL Maca yh ove’ vdwp 
27 ” 2 , 9 \ \ \ , , A3 
aépt ovte anp mupi, adda Ta pev dvoew Bapea, yh 
Kal vOwp, TOV peaov epee TOTOV, yijs wev Depe- 
4 4 e 4 4 > 9 4 
Niov Tpdmov breperdovons, vdatos 8’ emoAdlovtos, 
3A de \ “A A 4 A \ ¥ 7; 
dnp d€ Kal mip, Ta gvoet Kotda, | Tov avw, wAnv 
A A 4 4 
ovY Opoiws: anp yap Tupos oyna yéyove, TO 


1 mss. ¢ or Cita... % or Fra (the letter printed here for 
zeta is an old form which accords with the argument). 
2 MSS. ETL. 3 MSS. €v Yi. 





¢‘**The four ways of destruction are Peripatetic and 
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employ an argument of the following kind to estab- 
lish their view. We find, they say, four principal 
ways in which destruction occurs, addition, sub- 
traction, transposition, transmutation.* Thus two is 
destroyed and becomes three by the addition of one 
and similarly four by subtraction of one becomes 
three. The letter I becomes H by transposition 
when the horizontal parallels rise vertically and the 
line which joined them vertically has been turned 
sideways to connect the lines on either side of 
it. By transmutation wine perishes and becomes 
vinegar. But none of the ways enumerated affects 
the world at all. For can we say that anything can 
be added to the world to destroy it? No, there is 
nothing outside it, nothing which is not a part of 
itself, that is of the whole, since each thing is 
encompassed and dominated by it. What of sub- 
traction? In the first place anything subtracted 
will in its turn be a world only smaller than the 
present world. Secondly, it is impossible that any 
body should be detached from its fellow substance 
and dispersed outside the whole. Can its parts be 
transposed ? No, they will remain as they are and 
do not change their relative positions. For earth 
will never anywhere stand mounted on water, nor 
water on air, nor air on fire. But the naturally 
heavy elements, earth and water, will occupy the 
central position, with earth forming the support like 
a foundation and water floating on its surface, while 
the naturally light air and fire occupy the upper 
position though with a difference, for air is the 
vehicle on which fire rests and that which rests on a 


Atomistic as contrasted with the three of the Stoics given in 
§ 79° (Bernays). 
265 
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°° > , > > 4 e 4 \ \ 
116 5° émoxovpevov && avayKys brephepeTar. Kal pnv 
SY: 3 LAA Ul Q / a] 4 . > 
ovdé Kar’ aAdoiwoww Pbcipecbar voporéov: icoKpa- 
\ \ e ~ , 
THS yap 7 TV oToLyetwy peTaBoAy, To 8 icoKpareés 
> A ~ 
aKAwots BeBaudtyTos Kal aoadevTou povis airvov, 
4 / ~ 4 
ate unre trAcoventoby pyTe TrAcCovenTOUpEevov: Wat” 
e / A 
% avTidoots Kal 7 avTéKTLoLs THY SuVdpewy ava- 
Ul > 4 
Aoyias* eEvoovpévyn Kavoow byreias Kal ateXeuTHTOU 
4 , ae 
cwrnpias Snusovpyds. e€€ wv aldtos 6 KdopLOS 
GTOOELKVUTAL. 
117, XXIII. Weddpacros pévror dyoi tovs yéveow Kat 
\ A 4 A 
d0opav tot Kdopov Katynyopotvras bo TeTTApwv 
> ~ ~ ~ 
amatnOjvar tev peyioTwv, yas davwpadias, Bba- 
U / 4 A A 
AdtTyns dvaywphoews, ExdoTov Tadv Tod sAov 
A 4 A 
pep@v diadvoews, xepoaiwy dOopds Kara yevn 
4 \ A , 
118 fjwv. Karackevalew® 5é TO pév TpPWTov ovtTws: 
\ 4 \ f ~ 
el py yevéeoews apynv eAaPev 4 yh, wéepos vr- 
\ QA va ” 7 A e ~ \ b 
aveotos ovdev dy ett adris ewparo, xPayada 46 
fs) \ £4 4 > 4 \ e nA 
70n TA Opn mavTa eyeyevnto Kal ot yewdAodpo. 
> ~ 4 
mavres lodmedo. TH mediddu- TOoOUTwWY yap Kal’ 
4 > A ” > > , 4 
Exacrov éviauTov ouBpwv e€€ aidiov dPepopevwy, 
elkos Hv TOV Sinppévwv mpos vysos TA pev XeEt~ 
pdppois azmrepphx8ar, Ta 8° daovocTrjcavTa KeEexXa~ 
4 4 \ AY 4 ” A 4 
Adoba, mavra Sé dia mavTwv dyn AcAcravOar. 


1 ss. avadoyiats. 
2 mss. xatackevaler. See note 6. 





¢ Or more exactly “‘ those who affirm of the world that 
it is subject to yéveots and ¢6opa,”’ with the suggestion 
perhaps that such an idea is depreciatory (xarnyopodvras). 

> Bernays retains the indicative xaraoxevaler, which is I 
think quite defensible. In either case the statement is 
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vehicle is necessarily carried above it. Once more 116 
we must not suppose that the world is destroyed by 
transmutation, for there is a balance of powers in the 
interchange of the elements and such a balance 
produces unswerving stability and unshaken perma- 
nence, since it neither encroaches nor is encroached 
on. And thus the reciprocation, the giving and 
taking of values, equalized according to the standards 
of proportion creates sound health and perpetual 
security. These things show the world to be ever- 
lasting. 

XXIII. Further, Theophrastus says that those who 117 
maintain the creation and future destruction of the 
world® are misled by four main considerations, the 
unevenness of the earth’s surface, the withdrawal of 
the sea, the dissolution of each several part of the 
universe, and the perishing of whole species of land 
animals. The proof which they base on the first 118 
of these is according to him the following.’ If the 
earth had no beginning in which it came into being, 
no part of it would still be seen to be elevated above 
the rest. The mountains would now all be quite 
low, the hills all on a level with the plain, for with 
the great rains pouring down from everlasting each 
year, objects elevated to a height would naturally in 
some cases have been broken off by winter storms, 
in others would have subsided into a loose condition 
and would all of them have been completely planed 


loosely worded. The “ first part’? may be either that the 
surface of the world is uneven, or that they are deceived by 
this unevenness. ‘Taking the infinitive, they prove neither 
of these, but that the unevenness shows that the world is 
everlasting. Taking the indicative, Theophrastus states 
their reason for holding this opinion, but the proof that it is 
misleading is deferred till § 143. 
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4 A \ b) A a 4 A A 
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A “A , 4 4 e 
cuvexet TOV Wexddwv KoAdTTOVGA KolAaivew dr- 
epyaleobal te THv oKAnpdoyew Kat AOwdeorarny 
bd 4 >) ” 
OpuKTHpwv ovK €AaTTOV. 
/ 
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\ a & \ A A \ > 4 
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4 > «& b] 4 > 4 > XsS\7 
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> + 4 e e “\ > A > 
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> / 12> 2 > 9 , > , 
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4 A 4 b A A > a 
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1 Mss. avaypadny (-euv). 
2 $0 . . . aiverTdpevos appears in the mss. after dzofpar- 


reoOa at the end of § 122. It certainly is less appropriate 
there. Both Bernays and Cumont however retain it there. 
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down. As it is, the constant unevennesses and the 119 
great multitude of mountains with their vast heights 
soaring to heaven are indications that the earth is 
not from everlasting. For in the course of infinite 
time it would long ago as I have said have under the 
rain-pour become an open, level road from end to 
end. For it is a natural characteristic of water that 
sometimes, particularly when it dashes down from 
a great height, it drives everything out before it by 
its force, sometimes by constant dripping it scoops 
out and hollows and so completely undermines the 
hardest and stoniest ground quite as much as a 
digger would. 

Again, they say, the sea is already diminished. 120 
Witness the most famous of the islands, Rhodes and 
Delos. For these in old times had disappeared, 
sunk and submerged below the sea, but in the 
course of time as the sea was slowly diminishing 
they gradually emerged and became conspicuous, as 
we read in the narratives written about them. Men 121 
also gave the name of Anaphe to Delos,® using both 
names to vouch for the fact here stated, because © it 
became apparent and visible, while in the past it 
was unapparent and invisible, and so Pindar says 


of Delos. 


* Note the first person singular, an illustration of Philo’s 
tendency to identify himself with the argument he is stating, 
even though he disagrees with it. See on Quod Omn. Prob. 
6 ff. It can hardly be that he is verbally reproducing 
Theophrastus, for this is not what Theophrastus says but what 
he says the Stoics say. 

> Apparently a mistake. Delos and Anaphe are different 
islands. 

¢ The anacoluthic éze:d7 yap is read by all three editors 
(though yap is omitted by some mss.). Cf. § 75. 
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e ad + 1 A A ) A 
ols onuet atra’' THs maAads évaTroAeAcidOar Gadat- 
Twoews Undidds Te Kal KOyYas Kal doa GpoLoTpoTrA 

A 3 \ ” > 4 > \ 

123 mpos aiytaAods etwHev amoBpdtrecba. ef 517) pet- 
lon 4 “~ 
obrar 4» OdAatTa, pewwOyoeTar péev Kal n yh, 
paxpais 8° evauTa@v mepiddois Kal eis amrav éKd- 
Tepov oToxetov avadwOyoetar, SamravyOrjoeTar dé 
Kal 6 ovptTas anp €K Tob Kat ddAjiyov éAaTTOU- 
4 
pevos, amroxpiOyjoeras O€ Ta TaVTA Eis pilav odciav 
4 

THV Tupos. 
124 XXIV. IIpos d€ rv Tot Tpirov Kedadaiov Kata- 
oKevnv xpa@vra” Adyw Tomde: POciperar mavTws 

A ea \ aA 

éxeivo, o8 mavTa Ta péepn dOapra é€ott, Tob de 

4 4 \ / 4 3 A + 

kKéopou TdvTa Ta pépyn PUapta €or, POapros apa 
1256 Kdopos éoriv. 6 8 dmepeOeucba, viv ém- 


122 
(511) 


1 MSS. onpeta Ta. 
2 Bernays xpj7ar with some ms, authority. Cf. § 117. 


2 The idea is supposed to be that earth seems dark-blue to 
the gods, as heaven seems to us, and that Delos shines like a 
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Hail, island built by gods, 

Thou scion best beloved by those 

Whom lustrous-haired Latona bore, 
Daughter of Ocean, marvel of broad earth, 

Whose base no power can shake. 
Delos we mortals name thee, but on high, 
Where dwell the blessed ones, they call thee Star 
Seen in the distance of the azure earth. 


By calling Delos the daughter of the sea he suggests 
what has been said above. In addition to this they 
point out that belonging to great tracts of sea there 
are deep and great bays which have dried up and 
turned into mainland and become a part of the 
adjoining co'’ntry, by no means barren but sown 
and planted, yet have left in them some signs that 
they once were sea—pebbles and shells and _ all 
things of the same sort which are so often thrown 
up upon the seashore. Now if the sea diminishes 
the earth will diminish also and after many a long 
cycle of years both elements will be utterly ex- 
hausted. So, too, will the whole air be gradually 
lessened and waste away and all things will be 
drafted off into one single substance, namely, fire. 


122 


123 


XXIV. To establish their third point they employ 124 


an argument of this sort. Anything, the parts of 


which are all perishable, necessarily perishes itself. 
All the parts of the world are perishable, therefore, 
the world itself is perishable.? This point which we 
reserved for future argument ° must now be examined. 


star in it. See Sandys’s note on Pindar, fr. 87 (Loeb transla- 
tion). Asteria was another name of Delos. 

> This argument is stated by Diog. Laert. vii. 141 in 
almost the same words as here, but the reason given there for 
believing that the parts are perishable is that they change 
into each other. 

¢ Or simply “‘ assumed in this syllogism,” cf. § 56. 
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PHILO 


OKETTEOV. 7rOLOV p€pos THS vis, iva amo TavTns 
apeapela, petlov n edarrov, od ypovw Siadveran ; 
AiOwv ot KpaTalorarou dp ov pvddot Kal OnTOVTGL 
{kat) Kata thv e€ews acbeverav—n 8’ eoti mvev- 
paTuKos Tdévos, Seapos ovK appnKTos GAAa [POvov 
dvadiaAvTos—OpumTopevor Kal péovres eis AemTHV 
TO mp@Tov avadvovra: Kdviv, €i0’ votepov Satravn- 
Oévres eEavadobvra;’ ti 8, ef pn mpos avéuwr 
pumilouro TO vowp, akivntov éabev ody bd’ ovyxias 
veKpoorar ; peraBaAdrer yotv Kat SvowdeaTatov ye 
126 verat, ota puxTy adnpnuéevov LGov. n ve pn dépos 
Fopa moyrt Tw SiAov: vocety yap Kal POivew Kal 
tpdrov Tia anobvioKkew mépuKev. emel ti dv Tus 
p) oToXaGdpEvos dvouaTwv edmpeTreias aAAG TaXAn- 
Bods etzror Aowuwov elvat mAnv aépos Odvarov To 
oiketov mafos aVvaYXeOVTOS emt P0opa mavrwv doa 
127 puxijs pepotpatar; = Ti xen pakpnyopety rept 
TUpOS ; aTpophoav yap avrTika oBewuras, xwrov, 
[512] | 4 daow ot zontal, yeyovos ef €avTov* 10 
oKnpiTTopevov’ opfotrar KaTa THY THs avahbeions 
128 vAns povnv,> e€avarwleions 8 adavilerar. TO 
TapamrAjotov pévTo. Kat Tovs Kata THY “lvduKHV 
dpakovrds act macyew* avéptovTas yap émi Ta 


1 mss. e€avadvorrat. 


2 Cumont reads ywddos “Hdatoros . . . yeyovws é€& adroit 
Atos oxnpirropevos. See App. p. 529. 3 Cumont voy. 
@ See on § 86. 


® The lameness of Hephaestus (cf. Jl. xviii. 397) was inter- 
preted by the allegorists as the inability of the earthly fire (in 
contrast to the heavenly) to go on without the support of 
fuel. See App. p. 529. 

¢ This story, which is found also in Pliny and Aelian, 
seems very inappropriate. The fire consumes the fuel and 
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To begin with earth. What part of it, great or small, 
is there which is not dissolved by the action of time ? 
Do not the strongest stones become dank and decay 
through the weakness of their cohesiveness, that 
current of spirit force,* that bond which is not un- 
breakable but merely difficult to loose? They break 
in pieces and first disintegrate into a stream of fine 
dust and afterwards waste away till there is nothing 
left of them. Again if water is not whipped by the 
wind but left unmoved, does it not become like a 
dead thing through its inactivity? It certainly 
changes and becomes very malodorous like an animal 
bereft of its vital force. As for the air, its destruction 126 
is evident to everybody, for sickness and decay and 
what may be called death is natural to it. How, 
indeed, could anyone, who aimed at truth rather 
than elegance of language, describe a pestilence save 
as a death of the air which diffuses its own distemper 
to destroy all things to which the life force has been 
given? We need not spend many words on fire, for 127 
when it has lost its sustenance it is extinguished at 
once, in itself lame as the poets say.? While with a 
support it stands erect because the kindled fuel is 
still there ; when that is used up it is seen no more. 
Much the same is said to happen with the snakes in 128 
India. They creep up to those hugest of animals, 
then perishes. The snakes suck the blood and then perish 
also; but not because they can get no blood, though Philo 
seems to suggest this by pnxeér’ Exovres tpodyv, but because 
the fallen elephants stifle them. We may suppose that the 
story interested him so much that he brought it in without 
considering whether it really illustrated his point. Cumont 
aptly quotes the account in De Ebr. 174 of the elk, which 
camouflages its colours to illustrate the different impressions 


which an object makes on different people, and the same may 
be said of the polypus and chameleon in the same context. 
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PHILO 


/ ~ 4 o\ 7 \ ~ \ 
peyloTa THY Caw, edAdparras, Tept vara Kal 
vndvv dmacav etheiobar, drACBa 8 Hv av TUXN 
duehovras €UTriveww Too aiparos, dmAdnoros em- 
oTULEvOUS Braiep TMVEvPaTL Kal ovvrovy, poilen, 
Hexpe peev obv Twos efavahoupevous exeivous aVvT- 
éyew on’ aunxavias avacKkipT@vTas Kal TH 77po0- 
vopaia tHv mAevpav TtUmTovTas. ws KabiEopevous 
Tov SpakdvTwr, elTa aet Kevoupevov Tod CwriKod, 
moadv pev pynKét. dSdvacba, Kpadawopevovs 8° 
€oTdvat, puKpov 0 voTepov Kal TaVv oKeAdv ef- 
aolevnodvtwr, KataceiobévTas timo Adaipias 

A 4 
amodyew, meaovtas 5€ Tovs aitiovs Tot Javarou 

129 ovvatroAAUvas Tpdmm ToL@de* pnKéT ExXoVTES TPO- 

\ e Ul \ > 
div ot dSpdaKovtes Ov mepieVecav Seapov emuxes- 

“A > AY > NA \ ofp) a] A e \ de 
povow exdXvew amradAaynv non TobotvTes, bro de 

~ 4 ~ > 4 4 4 
Tob Bdapous ta&v eAedavTwr OABopevor meCovTa, 
Kat moAdv padAdov émevdav TvxY oTepupov Kat 

4 
A0Bdes TO edados- iAvomrebpevor yep Kal 7avTO 
movobvtes eis SudAvow, b10 THs TOO miécavTos Bias 
mednbévtes, EavTovs ToAUTpOTWS EV aUNYaVvoLs Kal 
A 4 
amdpois yupvacavtTes eLacbevodor (Kai) Kalarrep 
ot KataAevobeévtes 4 TEtyous aidvidiov EemrevexOevTos 
4 2Q> iY b] 4 4 
mpoxataAnpbevres, 00d Goov avakvisar Suvdapevor, 
myn TeAevT@ow. el 67 THV wEepW@v ExaoTov Tod 

4 \ e 4 ~ ¢ \ e 9 b) ~ 
Kdopou PUopav vrropeéver, SHAov OTe Kat O e€ avTav 

, 
TaAVyeEts KOO HOS aplapros ovK EoTaL. 

130 Tov dé TETApTOV Kat Aowrrov Aoyov d.cpiBwr ov 
@de, paciv: et 6 KOO[MOoS aidtos iy, Hv av Kal TO 
ioe aidva Kal oA ye paAAov To TaV avOpwrwy 

4 @ \ A 7 ” > \ \ 
yevos, oow Kal Tv aAAwy apewov. adda Kat 
opiyovov gavivat tots PBovdopévors epevvdv Ta 
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the elephants, and wind themselves round their 
backs and the whole of their belly. Then making an 
incision in a vein, as chance directs, they imbibe the 
blood, sucking it in greedily with violent inhalations 
and continuous hissing. For a time the elephants 
hold out, leaping about in their helplessness, and 
beating their sides with the trunk to try and reach 
the snakes, then as their life-power is continually 
being drained, they can leap no more but stand still 
quivering. Soon afterwards when their legs have 
lost all strength they drop down through lack of 
blood and expire. But in their fall they involve the 
authors of their death in the same fate. The way of 
it is as follows: the snakes no longer getting their 
nourishment try to loosen the bond which they have 
drawn round their victims, as they now desire release, 
but being squeezed and pressed down by the weight 
of the elephants, most especially when the ground 
happens to be hard and stony, they wriggle about 
and do everything they can to free themselves but 
are fettered by the force of the weight upon them. 
In their helpless straits, their manifold exertions 
only exhaust them, and like people stoned to death 
or caught by the sudden fall of a wall, unable even 
to free their heads ® they are stifled and die. Nowif 
each part of the world suffers destruction, clearly the 
world compacted from them will not be indestructible. 

The fourth and last proposition must, they tell us, 
be argued out as follows. If the world was ever- 
lasting, the animals in it would be everlasting also, 
and most especially the human race inasmuch as it 
is superior to the rest. But man also is seen to be 
of late origin by those who wish to search into the 


@ See App. p. 530. 
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4 > A \ aA 3 b] A > 4 
dvcews: eikos yap paAdov 8” dvayKatov avOpudmois 
ovvuTdp£ar Tas Téxvas Ws av lonjAukas, od pdovov 
Ld A aA 4 b) > ‘9 5 > A 1AAG \ 
oTt AoyiKH pvcer TO Eupedodov oiketov, adda Kat 

131 ore Civ dvev TovTwv ovK EoTW. ‘tdwpev ovv TOUS 
EKaOTWY ypdvous aAoynoarTes THY EeTUITPAYWdov- 

4 aA i eine > de \ Th) ” a] 

peeve Deots pvOwv * * * ef (de) uy aidsos avipw- 
9Q9 bd aA a Pd) 9Q9 e 4 

mos, o0d GAAo Tt Cov, wor odd ati dedeypevat 
Tatra xy@par, yh Kat vowp Kal anp: &€€ dv TO 
Pp0aprov elvar Tov Kdguox S7Adv €orTwW. 

182 XXV. ’Avayxaiov Sé mpdos THY TooavTHnv edpe- 
aidoyiav amavTjoal, Py Tis TMV ame.poTépwv 
> aA “A > 4 
evoovs wmaxOn: Kal apKTéov ye THS avTippnoews 
3 3 «& \ aA 3 Ul e 4 \ 3 

[513] ad’ od Kal Tis amarns | o¢ ooguorat. Tas avw- 
pahias ovKéeT exphy civar Ths vis, eimep aidvos 
Hy 0 Kéopos; dia Th, ® yevvaio; pyoovar yap 
eTepo. TrapeAOdvres, STi Sévdpwv ovdev at Pvoets 
To&v opav Siadépovow, adda Kabdmep exeiva Katpots 

4 vA A A de tA b A r \ 
peev trot duddoppoet Kaipots 5é€ madw avnBG—s.0 
Kal TO TOLNTLKOV ED ELpnTaL 


“ pvAda 7a pév 7 avewos xapddis xéet, GAAa dé 
A os 4 
ie 4 ” > 9 4 @ 9) 
TnrAcBowaa pier, eapos 8” emuyiyverar wpyn’’—, 
Tov avTov TpdTOV Kal THY Op@v Ta peVv amrO- 
133 Opavetar pepy, Ta Sé€ mpoodveTar. paKpois de 
xpovots 4 mpdodvats Kabioratar yvwpipmos, StdTe 


*¢ Presumably some words followed showing that the arts 
were invented by particular men who lived at one particular 
time and not by the gods, as Hermes is said to have in- 
vented the lyre and Hephaestus and Pallas artistic work (cf. 
Od. vi. 233). Bernays’ suggestion that no such passage ever 
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facts of nature. [or it is probable or rather neces- 
sary that the existence of the arts should coincide 
with that of man, that they are in fact coeval, not 
only because system and method are natural to a 
rational being but also because it is impossible to 
live without them. Let us observe then the dates 
of each of the arts, disregarding the myths palmed 
off on the .gods by the play-wrights.2 ... But if 
man is not from everlasting, so neither is any other 
living creature, therefore neither the regions which 
have given them a habitat, earth and water and air. 
This shows clearly that the world is destructible. 

XXV. All this special pleading must be en- 
countered lest any of the less proficient should 
yield to its authority. And the refutation must 
begin with that with which the sophistical speakers 
also opened their delusive argument. ‘“ The un- 
evennesses of the earth would no longer exist if the 
world was from everlasting.”” Why so, my dear sirs ? 
For others will come forward to say that trees and 
mountains differ not in nature. The trees shed their 
leaves at some seasons and then bloom again at 
others. And so there is truth in the poet’s lines 
which tell us that 


Driven by the wind the leaves pour down to earth, 
But others come when spring returns and brings 
Fresh life into the forest.” 


In the same way the mountains, too, have parts 
broken off but others come as accretions. But the 
accretions take long periods of time to become re- 


appeared in this treatise and that though it was in his source 

the author left it because the details were too much for him, 

depreciates the ‘‘ Compilator,”’ as he calls him, far too much. 
> Tl. vi. 147 f. 
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A A 4 > / 4 aA 4 va 

Ta pev dévdpa wKuTEepa ypwpeva TH Pvoer OGrTOV 
KkataAdapPBavopevnv exer THY emidocw, Ta 5° Opy 
Bpadurépa.,’ duo Kal Tas expvoets: avTav aicOnras 
OTL HH xpove paKp@ pois elvat oupBepnKer. 
coiKkact YE. TOV TPOTOV THS yeveoews avTaV ayvoety, 
émel Kav tows aideo0evres novyagav. 0dvos 5° 
291 > / ” >» ! \ / 
ovdels avadiodoKew: eat. 5° ovTEe véov TO AEyo- 
” e¢7 2? e€ A LAA AY > \ A 

pevov ovre pnyal’ yudv, adAAd traAaa codadv 
avopa@v, ois obdév aduepedvyToV THY eis émioTHUNV 
dvayKkaiwy amoAdéAeumTar. oTav TO KaTaKeKAc.- 
opévov év TH yh Tup@des avw TH Tod Tupos éAav- 
vytar voi Svuvdper, mpos Tov olkelov To7oV 
oteiyer, Kav Twos AGByTat Bpayeias dvamvofs, avw 

A \ lo 
pev ovvavaoTa moAAjv tis yewdous odcias, 6onv 
Bd) el > ” > 9 4 4 4 
av oldv Te H, E€w O° emiyevopevov héperar Bpadv- 
2 “ \ 4 ~ A 
tepov,” [7] Kal péxpt moAAod ovprrapeAOetv Pra- 
A \ / > A 4 
oleioa, mpos pHKiotov apleica viysos, orédAXeTaL 
Kopugovupevn Kal mpos o€etav amoTteAevTG Kopudyy 
TO TUpOS OYHUA pupovupevyn. yiveTar yap Tod 
KougoTatov Kat PapuTatov TOTE, TMV hvoe avTt- 
TdAwV, avayKaia ouppakdvTwy Siapayn, mpos THV 
olKelav EKATEpoOU YWpPaV emEevyomevov Kal 77pos) 
70 PBialopevov avtiretvovtos: TO pev dy TOP ovV- 
“A A “A \ ~ 

avéAKov yv bo TOD TEpt adTHVY vevoTiKod Ppibeu 
avayKaterar, 7 O€ YH KaTwTaTwW TadavTevovo"a 
T®@ TOO Tupds avwoitw ovvetreAadpicbeioa pere- 
wpos e€atperar Kat KpaTyVeioa ports bad SuvaTw- 


1 MSS. Bpaxdrepa. 
2 MSS. ew 5’ émyevopuevov dépecar Bpaxvrepov. Cohn pro- 
nounces émyevopuevov to be corrupt, but does not suggest any 
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cognizable, because as the process of growth in trees 
is more rapid their advance is apprehended more 
quickly, while in mountains that process is slower, 
and, therefore, their after-growths become just per- 
ceptible only after a long time. These people seem 
to have no knowledge of the way in which mountains 
come to be, otherwise they would probably have held 
their tongues for shame. But we shall not grudge 
giving them instruction, for the tale is nothing new, 
nor are the words ours, but old-time sayings of wise 
men, who left nothing uninvestigated that was 
necessary for knowledge. When the fiery element 
enclosed in the earth is driven upward by the natural 
force of fire, it travels towards its proper place, and 
if it gets a little breathing space, it pulls up with it 
a large quantity of earthy stuff, as much as it can, 
but with this outside and on it it moves more slowly. 
This earthy substance forced to travel with it for a 
long distance, rises to a great height and contracts 
and tapers, and passes finally into a pointed peak 
with the shape of fire for its pattern. For there is 
necessarily then a conflict when the natural anta- 
gonists, the heaviest and the lightest, clash. Each 
presses on to its proper location and resists the force 
applied by the other. The fire which is dragging the 
earth with it is necessarily weighted by the counter- 
pull which the earth exerts upon it, while the earth 
though gravitating ever downwards lightened by the 
upward tendency of the fire rises aloft, and, com- 
pelled at last to yield to the stronger power which 


emendation ; nor does Cumont, who also retains it. Bernays 
9 8 e€wlev emyevonérn. The translation I have given sup- 
poses émyevopevns (sc. ovoias) and 74 or 7 dé for the 7 ex- 
punged by Cohn. 
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Tépas THs émKoudilovons ioyvos dvw mpos THY 
137 Tod ~mupos edpay wWOeirar Kal torara.' ti ovdv 
favpacrov, ei pn TA Opn Tats TeV berav dopats 
eLavynAwrat, THs ovvexovons atTa Suvdpews, bd? 
AS Kal Staviorarar, pada mayiws Kal Kparatds 
everAnupevns;  Avlevtos yap Seopot rot ovr- 
€xovTos, elkos Hv StadvOjvat Kal mpos vdaTos 
oxedacbjvar, duvaper Sé oduyydopeva TH Tob Tupds 
OTEVAVWTEPOV POS Tas THY veTa@v hopas avTexer. 
(514) XXVI. | raéra pev odv yyiv AcAéyOw wept Tob THv 
dvwpadiay Tis ys mioTw ovK elvat yevéoews Kal 
Pp0opas Kdopov. 

138 IIpos 5€ ro amo Ths pewoews THs Oadarrys 
emuyepnOev éxetvo Sedvtws dv Aéyouro: pi Tas 
avacxovoas vycous avTo povov det pnd el Tues 
amoTropat KatakAvCopevat TO mdAat xpovois adOus 
nTeipwOnoav oKomretre—dvotodoyias yap avri- 
madov diAoverxia tpimd0nTrov yyovpevns adnbevav 
iyvnAatreiv—, adda trodumpaypoveite? Kai Tobvay- 
Tlov, Goa pev ev HrEipois OV TrapdALtoe povov aAAd 
Kal pecdyetot potpar KaTemOOnoav, don dé yépaos 

139 Badarrwheica puptoddpots vavolv eumdetrar. 7) 
THY TEept TOV Lepwratov LiKeAtKov mropOucv ddo- 
pevnv iotopiay ayvoeire; hv pev yap) To 

1 So mss., to which I can see no objection. Cohn and 


Cumont xaviorarat. 
2 Mss. woAumpaypovetrat OY toAumpaypovelv Ere. 


¢ Bernays calls attention to the difference between the 
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buoys it up, is pushed up into the seat of fire and 
takes its stand there. Why should we wonder then 
that the mountains are not destroyed by the on- 
rush of the rain,? since the power which holds them 
together, which also makes them rise as they do, 
embraces them so firmly and stoutly? Tor if the 
bond which held them together were loosened, they 
might naturally be dissolved and dispersed by the 
water. As it is, kept tight by the force of fire they 
hold their own and show themselves weather-proof 
in face of the onrush of the rains. XXVI. This 
is what we have to say to show that the unevennesses 
of the earth are no proof that the world is created 
and will be destroyed. 

To the proof which they attempt to draw from 
the diminution of the sea, the following answer may 
justly be given. Do not perpetually fix your eyes 
merely on the islands which have emerged or any 
segments which were submerged long ago and in the 
course of time have been rejoined to the mainland. 
For contentiousness is a foe to the nature study 
which holds the investigation of truth to be pro- 
foundly desirable. Busy yourselves also with the 
converse of this, namely, all the parts of the main- 
land, not only on the sea-coast but in the centre, 
which have been swallowed up, and all the dry land 
which has been turned into sea and is the sailing 
ground of ships of considerable tonnage. Do you 
not know the celebrated story of the sacred Sicilian 


theory here stated to account for the permanence of moun- 
tains from that in § 132. Philo might reply that the two 
reasons though different are not inconsistent. The fire 
prevents them from being destroyed just as the trunk stands 
when the leaves go, but does not prevent the breaking-off of 
pieces, which are replaced by new accretions. 
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maAavov nmeipw “Iradia XkeAla ovvdarrovoa, 
4 A A > e 4 A / 
peydAwy dé trav map éxdrepa medAaydv Brators 
tA 9 b] / b] 4 e 4 
mvevpacw €€ evavrias emdpaydvTwr, 7 jweOdptos 
bd , \ > 4 > «aA \ 4 bd , 
emekAvoOn Kal aveppadyyn, map’ Hv Kal mos é7w- 
A 1Q ‘p , a] aA > 4 a] 
vupos Tot mafovs ‘Pihytov Kricbeioa wdvopdobn. 
\ b) 4 ae 4 ” > 4 
Kat TovvavTiov od mpooeddKyoev av tis améPn: 
, \ \ \ 4 A 4 
cuvelevxOn pev yap Ta Téws Sveora@ta meAayn 
\ \ , e , e A ¢ 4 aA ~ 
KaTa THY ovppvaw Eevwhevra, 7 SE HYWLEeVN yH TO 
, ms , > a » 5 
peBopiw tropOu®@ SeCedvxOn, map’ dv Hreipos obca 
140 LuxeAia vijcos eBudobyn yevéoOar. rodXas S€ Kal 
addas Adyos tijs Oararryns brepoxovons Hdaviobar 
4 4 bd \ \ \ 4 4 
modes Karamroleicas, eet Kat Kata [leAomovvynodv 
dao. Tpets 
“ Atyeipav Botpav re kat tyndAnv “EXikevav, 

4 a“ 4. 3 9 A 4 , 4 9) 
Teixyeow 9 Tax EpeAre mrepit Bova pupia duceww, 
evdalpovas TO maAaL ‘yevopevas TOAAR Tod weAdyous 

141 émucAvobjvar dopd. 1 Se “AtAavtis vijcos, “ dua 
AuBins Kat “Acias peilwr,” 4 dnow ev Tiysaiw 
TlAdrwv, yuéepa pu Kat vuxti “ cecopadv e€atoiwv 
Kal KaTakAvopa@v yevopévwv ddoa Kata THs Ba- 

> lA 
Adrrns e€aidvns Hpavicbn,”’ yevowevn médayos, od 


@ This belief including the derivation of the name Rhegium 
is mentioned by Diodorus, Strabo, Seneca and Pliny. 
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straits ? In old days Sicily joined on to the mainland 
of Italy but under the assault on either side of great 
seas driven by violent winds from opposite directions, 
the land between them was inundated and broken up 
and at its side a city was founded, whose name of 
Rhegium records what happened to it. The result 
was the opposite of what one would have expected. 
The seas which were hitherto divided joined together 
through their confluence, while the land once united 
was divided by the intervening straits, by which 
Sicily, which had been mainland, was forced to be- 
come an island. Many other cities also are stated 140 
to have been swallowed up and to have disappeared 
overwhelmed by the sea. And so too in Peloponnese 
they say that the three, 


Aegira, Bura, lofty Heliceia, 
Whose walls would soon be clad with thick sea-moss,? 


which were most flourishing in old times were in- 
undated by a great inroad of the sea. And the 141 
island of Atlantis “ greater than Libya and Asia put 
together,” as Plato says in the Timaeus, “in a single 
day and night through extraordinary earthquakes and 
floods sank below the sea and suddenly disappeared,” 
turning into a sea which was not navigable but full 


Strabo’s notice, vi. 6, shows that it was also mentioned by 
Aeschylus, from whom he quotes the line ad’ of 87 ‘P2ytov 
KUKANOKET OL. 

> The source of these lines is unknown. In themselves 
they do not imply the submersion of any except Heliceia, and 
nothing is said elsewhere of that of Aegira. Bura (Buris) 
and Heliceia (Helice) are mentioned as submerged by later 
writers, including Seneca (Wat. Quaest. vi. 23. 4 and vii. 5. 3), 
where he gives Callisthenes as his authority, as well as an 
unknown treatise of Aristotle. 
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142 tAwrév, aAAa Bapabpades. odd€év ody eis TO POEt- 
A 4 e A A 4 4 
peo0a. Tov Kdopov 4 TrAacGeioa TH Adyw peiwous 
“A Ul A 4 A a A bd 
ths Oaddtrns cuvepyet> paiverar yap wv pev e&- 
“A A b] > 4 > “A A A 
avaywpotoa, Ta 8 émuKAvfovoa. éxphv dé pr 
Odrepov TeV ywopevwv adda ovvdudw Pewpobvras 
3 , 9 \ 3 A A , > 4 
emuKpivew, eet Kav Tots Trept Pliov audioBnTrywaocw 
e 4 , .Y A A > , 
[515] | 6 voppos duKaoTHs, mpl [zapa] TOV avTidikwv 
aKotoa,, yuwpnv ovK amodavetrat. 
4 los 
143 XXVII. Kat pv 6 tpitos Adyos &€ éavtob 
4 A e A b] \ > A on 7f.\ 
dueAéyyerar, pon vyids epwrnfeis amo ths edOds 
? 3 “A U4 b) A lA _ @ 4 \ 
év apxn dacews. ov yap Symovlev od mavTa Ta 
pépn POeiperar pbaprov éorw exeivo, add’ od 
Ul \ lA Ld \ > 9 A A > 4 
TaVvTA Ta pepyn apa Kal ev ravT@ Kal) abpda 
KaTa TOV avTOV XpdoVvoV, émrEl Kal AKpov a7roKoTEls 
4 A 3 , 3 \ A , 
tis baxtvdrov Civ od KexwAvtat, ef dé THY KoLWwriaV 
“A “A me. “A “A 
TOV pepOv Kat peA@v maoav, avtika TeAcvTHOEL. 
> 4 
144 TOV avTov odv TpdTOV, et pev ovddAnPdyV amak- 
Ul A a € 73 4 A > / 
dmavTa Ta oToxeta bp €va Katpov Adavilero, 
Ul 9 4 \ , \ Ss > 
ddcke evdexec0ar Tov Koopov Pbopay Hv avay- 


a > > & 9Q 7 A A ~ / 
katov’ ef 8° ExaoTov idia mpos THY Tob yelTovos 





@ Taken partly verbatim from Timaeus 24 © and 25 c-p. 
The meaning of Bapafpwdns is doubtful. Philo is para- 
phrasing Plato’s daopov Kai ddepedvyrov . . . andod Kdpra 
Bpaxéos (v.l. Babéos) eurodwv dvros, dv % vijcos iLoyéevn map- 
éoxero. L. & S. (revised) give (for this passage) “‘ danger- 
ous.” Bernays has ‘“ mit Untiefen besiete Wasserflache.”’ 
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of abysses.* So then the fiction which they propound 142 
that the sea is diminished contributes nothing to 
show that the world is destroyed, for it is clear that 
the sea withdraws from some places and inundates 
others. And judgement should not be given on 
observation of one of the phenomena but of both 
together, just as also in the disputes of ordinary 
life the law-abiding judge will not declare his decision 
until he has heard both litigants. 

XXVII. Further, their third argument stands self- 143 
convicted as an unsound proposition ® from the very 
terms of the enunciation with which it begins. For 
the truth surely is not that a thing is destructible if 
all its parts are destroyed, but if all its parts are 
destroyed together and simultaneously, just as one 
who has had the tip of his finger cut away is not 
prevented from living, but if the whole system of 
his parts and limbs is cut away, he will die at once. 

In the same way, if the elements one and all were 144 
put out of existence at one and the same time, it 
would be necessary to admit that the world is liable 
to destruction. But if each of them separately is 


Dr. Rouse suggests that he may mean hidden reefs, which he 
thinks of as sunken ravines. Stephanus quoting this passage 
says “* fortasse coenosus,” and cites De Agr. 144 Borep@ S€é Kai 
Bapabpwoer Biw. There Mangey’s correction to BopBopwdder 
has been generally accepted. Is it possible that the same 
correction should be made here ? 

» This use of épwraw =“‘ to state a proposition or syllogism 
not in the form of a question,” is described as a late usage by 
L. & S. (revised), who cite Galen v. 327. Stephanus speaks 
of it as a known usage, but after giving some examples of 
ouvepwrdw, gives one example of the simple verb, Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. iii. 13 of xara rijs dnodei~ews jpwrnpévoe Adyo.. Our 
passage seems to be a clear example, and cf. Quod Omn. 
Prob. 53, though that may only apply to the question asked 
by Zeno. See also App. p. 530. 
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peraBaAre dvow, aBavarilerar ucAAov 7 POeiperar 
Kata TO dirocognbev bro Tod TpaytKod 

6c A 4 °° 9xQN “A 4 

vynoKke. & ovdev TOV yryvopevuy, 
4 > + A 3 
dtaxpivdjevov 5° ado mpos dAdo 
A e f/ > 4 a3 

popdnv érépav amederéev. 

TlavreAjs ye piv ed7nOeva To yévos TH avOpwtrwv 
amo Ta@v Texvav e€eraleaIa TH yap mepl Tov 
Adyov atromia tis akoAovOioas véov Tov KdOMoV 
amopavet Koon LoALts mpo xLAtwy TayévTa eviav- 
TOV, Emel Kal ovs TrapeAjdapev TOV emLoTHUmV 
evpetas Tov AexOevTa THV eviavT@v apiOucv ody 
e Ul > A \ \ 4 A 4 
brepBaAdAovow. ef dé 57 Kal AeKTéov Tas Téyvas 
iojAtkas avOpwrwv yéver, pel? toropias dvoukfs 
aAN’ ovKk amepioKéntws Kat paliuws AeKTéov. 7 
0° tioropia tis; P0opat ta&v Kara yhv, ovK 
> 4 e 4 > \ ~ 4 A a 
abpdwy amdvrwy adda TaV TAcioTwY, Svat Tats 
peyltorats airiats avarifevtat, mupos Kal voaTos 
adékrots gopais' Katackymrew 6 éxaTrépay ev 
pepes haciv ev wavy pakpais éevavT@v mrepiddots. 
OTay pev ovv Epmrpnots KaTaAapBavn, peta atfe- 


2 See on § 30. The citation of these three lines for the 
third time must be regarded as a piece of careless composition. 

> With this sentence begins the answer to the fourth argu- 
ment. It is abruptly introduced and very imperfectly carried 
through. The fourth argument was (1) that as men could 
not exist without, the arts and the arts are known to have 
been invented by definite persons at definite times, man 
could not have existed from everlasting and therefore (2) 
neither the inferior animals, (3) nor their habitats. The 
answer to the first point is given at length and it might be 
said that, with the refutation of this, that of the second and 
third follows at once, but we should have expected Philo to 
indicate it. 

¢ Cf. Plato, Phaedo 96 a codiav, hv 59 Kadotot epi dvoews 
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changed into the nature of its neighbour, it is not 
destroyed but rather rendered immortal, as says the 
tragic poet philosophizing 

Nothing that is born can die, 


Hither and thither its parts disperse 
And take another form.¢ 


Finally it is the height of folly to take the arts as 145 
the standard of measurement for mankind.?” Anyone 
who follows this topsy-turvey line of reasoning will 
make out that the world is quite new, framed hardly 
a thousand years ago, since those who tradition tells 
us were the inventors of the sciences do not go back 
farther than that number of years. And if they must 146 
say that the arts are coeval with the human race, | 
they must do so not carelessly and perfunctorily but 
with the aid of natural history. And what does 
natural history tell us?® Destructions of things on 
earth, destructions not of all at once but of a very 
large number, are attributed by it to two principal 
causes, to tremendous onslaughts of fire and water. 
These two visitations, we are told, descend in turns 
after very long cycles of years. When the agent is 147 


toropiav. The phrase covers both the research as here and the 
result obtained as in the next sentence. 

@ The substance of the next four sections is drawn from 
Plato, Laws iii. 676, 677, and Timaeus 22 af. In the former 
we have the periodical destruction of mankind by deluge and 
other causes, and the consequent extinction of the arts, and 
also the remark that the traditional discoveries of the arts 
as we have them go back at most to a thousand or two 
thousand years. In the Timaeus nothing is said about the 
arts (though it is noted that the records and traditions of a 
nation perish in the destruction), but we have a more specific 
account of the destruction by fire and deluge, and the different 
ways in which the two affect the inhabitants of the highlands 
and the lowlands. See also App. p. 530. 
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piov mupos avwlev éxyedpevov troAAaxyn oKeddv- 
vuoba, peyaada KAiata THs olKovpévyns emuTpexov" 
otav 5€ KatakAvapos, atacav THY BdaTos [KaTop- 
Bpiav] katacvpew" dow, advOtyevOv kal yeyudppwv 
ToTap@v ov TAnUpUpovvTwY povov aAAa Kal TO 
kaleordos mpoouTrepBaAddvTwy THS jemBdcews Kat 
Tas oxOas 7 TH Big TapappnyVvevT mv n vTmEp~ 
TNOWVTWY ava det Th ™pos pyKioTov vibos: dbev 
bmeppAvoavras eis THY TapaKemevnv avaxetoba 
medidda, THY Sé TO bev MpMTov eis peydAas Aipvas 
duavépecbar, mpos Ta KotAdTepa del Tot vdaTos 
suvilovros, atts 8° emippéovtos Kal Tovs peBopious 
[516] tcOuods | KataxAvlovtos, ols diexpivovto ai Aiuvat, 
eis peyebos ayavots meAdyous KaTa THY TOoNAG@v 
148 evwow dmoxpiveoBan. ™pos de Haxopevwy duvd- 
pew ev péeper Tovs ev Tots evavTious oikobyras 
Tomois amdAAvobar, mupi pev Tovs év Opec Kal 
yewdddgors Kal Svavdpors xwpiow, ar’ ovK ExovTas 
poe" Tupos G[LVVTH pLov aplovov vowp, éprradw 5° 
voare TOUS Tapa TOTA[LOLS 47) Aipvaus 7 Oadarry: 
yeuroveny yap dmreabau piret TA KaKG TPT wv 7 
149 Kal pov. Kata 67 Tovs AexGevras Tpomrous: dixa 
pupiov adAAwy BpaxvTépwr POerpopevov Tob met- 
oTov HEépous dvOparrev, emtAeimew* &€ a dvdyKns xal 
Tas Téxvas: diya yap Tod pelodevovTos odK eclvat 
Kal’ atdrynv idetv emornunv. emedav 5€ ai pev 
Kowal vdoot yaAdowow, apénrar dé avnPay Kal 
BAaordvew To yévos ek TOV py TpoKataAndbévrwr 


1 Mss. Karaovpet (-7). 
2 mss. dyot which Bernays retains. 
3 MSS. HyELovewy OF HYOUMLEVWY 
4 Mss. ézuAuzeiv. 
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the conflagration, a stream of heaven-sent fire pours 
out from above and spreads over many places and 
over-runs great regions of the inhabited earth. When 
it is the deluge, it sweeps along in every form which 
water takes. The rivers, either spring fed or winter 
torrents, not only flow with a full volume but exceed 
the usual level to which they rise and either break 
down their banks by force or over-leap them mount- 
ing to a very great height. Then streaming over 
they are diffused into the adjoining lowland, which 
is at first divided into great lakes as the water always 
subsides into the deeper hollows, then again as it 
flows on and submerges the intervening isthmuses 
which divide the lakes, making many into one, is 
converted into a great expanse of boundless sea. 
Through these contending powers the inhabitants of 148 
contrasted regions have perished alternately. Fire 
is fatal to the dwellers in the mountains and hills 
and places ill-supplied with water, as they do not 
possess the abundance of water which is the natural 
instrument of defence against fire. Water, on the 
other hand, destroys those who live near rivers, or 
lakes, or the sea, for it is a way that evils have, that 
those who live close to them are the first if not the 
only ones to feel their power. Since the chief part 149 
of mankind perish in the way here mentioned apart 
from numberless minor ways? the arts, too, neces- 
sarily fail. Science in itself is lost to sight, without 
someone to put it in practice. But when the epi- 
demics of evil have abated and from those who have 
not fallen victims to their overwhelming terrors a 
new race begins to bloom again and grow, the arts 


* So Timaeus 22 c dBopal . . . wupi pev kal dare péyrorat, 
pupiots S€ aAAows erepar Bpaxvrepar. 
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aA $ , A ” \ \ 4 
Tots emppicac. Sewvots, apyecbar Kal Tas TéxXvas 
, , ae | mn , 3 \ 
maAw cvviotacbat, od TOTE' MPATOV yevoevas, aAAa 

TH perwoes TOV exdvTwY bTooTaVobeEioas. 

4 lon 4 , 
150 “A peév odv rept ad0apaias Tod Kéopov mrapetry- 
dapev, elpytar Kata Svvapuv. Tas d€ mpos EKAaGTOV 


> , b] A ” , 
evavTimaers ev Tots emretta SynAwTEov. 


1 MSS. ovTe. 
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also, which are not then born for the first time but 
have sunk into insignificance through the diminution 
of persons possessing them, establish themselves once 
more. 

We have described to the best of our abilities the 150 
arguments transmitted to us to maintain the inde- 
structibility of the world. In what follows we have 
to expound the answers given in opposition to each 
point.? 

@ See Introduction, p. 177 note a. 
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INTRODUCTION TO IN FLACCUM 


Tue story told in this treatise ¢ is as follows. 
Flaccus, whose misgovernment and cruelty to the 
Jews and ultimate fate are here described, was ap- 
pointed prefect of Alexandria and Egypt in or about 
A.D. 32 near the end of the principate of Tiberius. 
Philo tells us that he showed considerable ability and 
industry during his first five years of office. He 
remarks that he praises him to exhibit his villainy in 
a clearer light, and he might have added that his 
description goes to prove that his toleration of the 
abominable cruelty shown to the Jews by the Alex- 
andrian populace was not due to weakness but to 
definite intention (1-7). He had stood well with 
Tiberius, but the accession of Gaius in 37 endangered 
his position, for he had been a partisan of Tiberius 
Gemellus, the rival candidate for the succession, had 
been concerned in the steps taken to prosecute 
Agrippina, Gaius’s mother, and was friendly with 
Macro, who, though he had done much to protect 
Gaius from the distrust and dislike of Tiberius, soon 


@ It is generally accepted that this is the second part of a 
work of which the first part has been lost. For (1) the opening 
words suggest that it follows on an account of the accusations 
brought against the Jews by Sejanus which are alluded to 
in Legatio 160; (2) the closing sentence “ Flaccus also 
suffered ”’ implies that the fate of some or other persecutor has 
been told ; (3) a passage not to be found in the extant work, 
but stated to come from the Flaccus, is cited by St. John 
ater aa (see Prolegomena to Cohn-Reiter, vol. vi. pp. 
xlix f.). 
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fell into disfavour with Gaius and was put to death 
(8-15). This last event reduced Flaccus to despair, 
and it was at this point that according to Philo the 
anti-Semitic party in Alexandria, though they in- 
cluded some who at bottom were his enemies, 
approached him and suggested that if he would give 
them his support they and the city as a whole would 
stand by him to protect him against the hostility of 
the Emperor (16-24). All this may be partially or 
even wholly true, but it is compatible with the view 
held by some, who have more right to pronounce an 
opinion than I, that behind it lies a movement on the 
part of the Jews to enlarge to full citizenship the 
special privileges which they had as a roAitevpa, and 
that it was this which roused the Greeks to take 
action and enlist Flaccus’s support.* 

Philo represents Flaccus as only gradually throwing 
his lot in with them and exhibiting his hostility to the 
Jews (24). The climax came when Herod Agrippa, 
recently appointed by Gaius to the kingship of his 
uncle Philip’s tetrarchy, visited Alexandria on _ his 
way to his kingdom, and the Alexandrians deeply 
resenting this exaltation of a Jew and (though Philo 
does not tell us this) further exasperated by the 
enthusiasm with which the Jews welcomed their 
compatriot,’ staged an insulting mockery by bringing 
the lunatic Carabas into the Gymnasium and greeting 
him with royal honours. Philo does not accuse 
Flaccus of taking an active part in this, and, indeed, 
admits that in public he behaved to Agrippa with 
courtesy and friendliness, but charges him with 
abetting it in as much as he took no steps to suppress 
the demonstration or punish the offenders (25-40). 


@ See note to § 54, App. p. 534. > See note to § 30. 
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The Alexandrians, presumably aware that they 
might compromise themselves by insulting Gaius’s 
favourite, then proceeded to a step which would 
naturally be gratifying to the Emperor. They de- 
secrated the synagogues by setting up images of Gaius 
in them. We are told very little about this in this 
treatise.* Philo enlarges upon the consequences it 
entailed, on the danger of such a movement extending 
beyond Alexandria, and on its futility because the 
desecrated synagogues would cease to exist as syna- 
gogues and the Jews would be unable to pay the 
homage which they were accustomed to pay by 
dedicating them in honour of the Emperor or install- 
ing such emblems as had been lawfully installed in 
them in the past (41-52).2 He passes on to a second 
wrong, a certain proclamation issued by Flaccus. 
This which is vaguely described as denouncing the 
Jews as foreigners and aliens may be fairly connected 
with the eviction from four of the five “ letters” or 
quarters of the city which is mentioned in the same 
section (53-54).° Then comes a third wrong. He 
permitted the mob not merely to evict the house- 
holders but to plunder their houses, and one con- 
sequence of the evictions was that the Jews were 
unable to carry on their businesses. In fact, a regular 


@ In the Legatio 132 ff. we hear a good deal more. There 
the desecration seems to fellow the pogrom, not precede it, as 
here, and we are told that there was a wholesale destruction 
and burning of the synagogues. It is only where the density 
of the Jewish inhabitants resisted this that the images were 
installed, though one would have thought that this might 
have been prevented more easily than the other. 

> Cf. Legatio 133, where the destruction of the synagogues 
is said to have involved the destruction of many shields and 
inscriptions of this sort. 

¢ See note to § 54, App. p. 534. 
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pogrom ensued and its brutalities are described in 
lurid terms. The items selected are somewhat 
different from those of the Legato but the story is 
substantially the same (54-72). One point on which 
Philo dwells with considerable length is the treatment 
of the Jewish senators. Apparently these as a body 
were accused of some offences and, though only about 
half of the members were arrested, they were cruelly 
flogged. In particular some of them had lost all their 
property in the sack, and though Flaccus had already 
been informed of this they were scourged none the 
less (73-77). A further indignity was the instruments 
used. Alexandrian citizens were scourged with 
blades, and hitherto Alexandrian Jews had had the 
same privilege, but on this occasion there were sub- 
stituted the scourges used on the Egyptians (78-80). 
Further, apparently all this took place on or about the 
Emperor’s birthday, which was usually considered an 
occasion for mercy, but on this occasion brutal treat- 
ment of Jews was actually made part of the birthday 
celebrations (81-85). 

The next outrage seems far less serious. The Jews 
or some of them were accused of having stocks of 
arms. Their houses were searched and according 
to Philo none were found, in marked contrast to the 
huge number taken when a similar investigation had 
been held of the Egyptians. His indignation seems 
overdone,’ and, indeed, the only specific complaint he 
makes is that the modesty of the women was offended 
by a military investigation of their intimate belong- 

* If the Jews, as stated in Legatio 134, effectively resisted 
in some cases the attacks upon the synagogues, they must 
have had weapons of some kind, and though these may not 


have been of the kinds enumerated in § 90, the suspicion that 
they were such was natural. 
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ings, and in connexion with this he mentions other 
ill-treatment which the women had received in the 
pogrom (86-96). 

_ The last item in the list of Flaccus’s crimes is that he 
suppressed the resolution of congratulation which the 
Jewish senate had passed at Gaius’s accession and 
which he had promised to transmit to the Emperor. 
The Jews suspecting that he had not sent it on had 
consulted Agrippa when he visited Alexandria and 
received from him an undertaking which they be- 
lieved ¢ that he had carried out (97-103). 

So much for Flaccus’s offences. We pass on to his 
punishment. The story of his arrest with a detailed. 
account of the circumstances and of the exultation 
felt by the Jews, is related with all the vividness of 
which Philo is a master. We note that this occurred 
during the Feast of Tabernacles, not much more than 
a month after the birthday of the emperor and that 
his journey to Rome, during which he suffered from 
stormy weather, was at the beginning of winter (104- 
125). We do not know exactly what he was charged 
with, but are told that Isidorus and Lampo, who were 
mentioned earlier as leaders of the faction which 
urged him to secure his position by persecuting the 
Jews, now appeared as his accusers (126-127). And 
here Philo interrupts his narrative to tell us something 
about these two. His tirade against Lampo amounts 
to a charge that as secretary to the prefect acting as 
judge he persistently perverted justice, though we 
also incidentally learn that he had been for a time 
in serious trouble under Tiberius (128-134). As to 
Isidorus, we have a lengthy account of an incident 
belonging to the early days of Flaccus’s prefectship. 


* ws axovopzev. Does this imply some uncertainty ? 
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Flaccus had originally shown him considerable favour. 
When he became less cordial Isidorus took umbrage 
and organized a gathering of his touts, who brought 
baseless slanders against Flaccus here represented 
as behaving with moderation and good sense. A 
meeting to which the respectable part of the people 
were summoned brought the whole city together full 
of indignation against the slanderers and sympathy 
with the governor. Isidorus was completely exposed 
and had to flee from the city (135-145). He must 
have reappeared and, surprising as it seems, must, if 
Philo’s account is true, have persuaded Flaccus that 
he was a friend on whose advice he could rely. What 
charges he and Lampo brought against Flaccus we are 
not told, but a trial was held in which Flaccus was 
condemned, his property confiscated and _ himself 
sentenced to deportation (146-150). 

From this point the story proceeds straightfor- 
wardly to the end. We are given an account of his 
journey to Andros and his miserable plight after his 
arrival, interspersed with speeches and soliloquies 
in which he laments his fall and acknowledges that 
his punishment is just. Whether this last represents 
his feeling may be doubted. We have not and prob- 
ably Philo had not any means of judging. The end 
came when Gaius, who is said to have come to the 
conclusion that the life of the deported was too mild 
a punishment for him, determined to have him 
executed. The treatise closes with a description of 
the way in which this was carried out, followed by the 
assertion that the fate of Flaccus shows that God still 
watches over the Jews (151-191). 

The Flaccus has considerable literary merits. The 
narrative, particularly in the last forty sections, is 
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exceedingly vivid. It is also, no doubt, historically 
valuable in so far as it gives a substantially true 
account of events of which we know very little from 
other sources. How far it is good history, in the 
sense of giving a reliable account of the motives and 
feelings of the actors in the story, I leave to those 
more competent than myself to assess. Also it is a 
powerful embodiment of that profound conviction 
that the nation is under the special Providence of 
God which has been the life and soul of Judaism 
throughout the centuries. This conviction naturally 
entails a belief that the enemies of Judaism are the 
enemies of God and their punishment a divine visita- 
tion. But this belief has its evil side, which seems to 
me to be very strongly exhibited in this treatise. In 
§ 117 the Jews are represented as saying “* We do not 
rejoice at the punishment of an enemy because we 
have been taught by the Holy Laws to have human 
sympathy.” This is easily said but not so easily 
done, and if Philo believed that he himself had learnt 
this lesson I think he deceived himself. He gloats 
over the misery of Flaccus in his fall, exile, and death, 
with a vindictiveness which I feel to be repulsive.* 
While, as I have said in the preface, none of the 
treatises in this volume have any great value nor 
would probably have survived but for the high esteem 
given to his main work, this is the only one which 
those who admire the beauty and spirituality so often 
shown both in the Commentary and Exposition might 
well wish to have been left unwritten. 


@ See also the conclusion to the De Praemiis. 
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(517), Acdrepos pera Lnvavov OXdKKos eee 
1 OvadexeTau THY KATO Tov “lovdaiewy emBovdny, 
ovpTav pev aduKjoat TO €Ovos womep Ekeivos 
avrixpus ov duvynfeis—éAdrrous yap elye Tas ets 
tobr adopyds—, éd doovs 8 édOavev, abpdovs 
avyKéotois mepiémeipe KaKots. ov¥ pnv aAda Kal 
pe per ddgas emiTieoOar THY emBovdny egerervev em 
tw TOUS TrAvTaXod mavTaS. dud Texyns TO meéov 1 7 
duvapews’ ols yap iaxvs ov Mpoceare Tov Tas pu- 
Gels TUPAVULK@V, Travoupytats Tas emPovAdas KaT- 
2 opfovtou. 0 @XaKkKos odv odTos ev Tots éraipous 
KpiBeis Tropa Tipepip Kaioaps pera tiv “IBrpov" 
TedevTHV, os emeTETPATTO Atyvrroy, kaftorara 
Ths “Adctavdpetas Kal THs ywpas €miTpoTos, 
avOpwiros €v apyh pupia KadoKayabias doa T@ 
doxety e€eveyKwv delypata: muKvds TE yap HV Kal 
cuvexns Kat of0s vojoar Kat ta BovdAevbévTa 
mpatar Kal MpoxerpoTaros eimeity Kal mpo TOU 
3 Aeyopevou TO mouxalopevov aicbecban. TAVTa- 
Tacw ovv oAtyw xpovm TOV Kata THY AtyuTrov 


1 So Reiter for mss. Bypov or ceByjpov. See note b. 


* For Sejanus’s hostility to the Jews cf. Legatio 159-161, 
and see further App. p. 531. 


> The name of Iberus is mentioned by Dio Cass. lviii. 19. 6 
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I. The policy of attacking the Jews begun by 1 
Sejanus ¢ was taken over by Flaccus Avillius. He had 
not like his predecessor the power to ill-treat out- 
right the whole nation, for he had less opportunities 
of doing so, but those whom he reached suffered 
the direst misery from the stabs which he dealt to 
them one and all. And, indeed, though his assault 
appeared to be only partial, by employing craft 
rather than power he brought them all wherever they 
were within the scope of his hostility. For persons 
naturally tyrannical who have not the addition of 
strength achieve their malignant designs through 
cunning. This Flaccus then, who had been given a 2 
place in the suite of Tiberius Caesar, was after the 
death of Iberus,® who had been prefect of Egypt, 
made prefect of Alexandria and the country round it. 
He was a man who at first gave to all appearance 
a multitude of proofs of high excellence. He was 
sagacious and assiduous, quick to think out and 
execute his plans, very ready at speaking, and at 
understanding what was left unspoken better even 
than what was said. So in quite a short time he 3 
became thoroughly familiar with Egyptian affairs, 


as succeeding Vitrasius Pollio as prefect of Egypt. Older 
editions adopting the reading of most of the mss. called him 
Severus. Cf. De Som. ii. 123 and note, vol. v. p. 609. 
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mpaypaterav eas ywerac TroNUTpoTroL 5° eto Kat 
mouKiAat, pods Tois ek mpwTNS HAuKias TO epyov 
emiTHOEv La TETOUNLEVOUS. yroopilopeva. TEpLTTOS 
dyAos Hoav ot ypappareis, 7180 mpos TavTa. puuK pa, 
Kal peydda dOavovtos adtot tais éeuzreipiais, ws 
A 4 e a > \ Ul bd Ul b \ 
p71) eovov brepBadetv adda xapw _GKpiPetas avTt 
yvepipov dvdaoKadov yeyernodar TOV TEWS sony 
4 TOV. Kal ooa pev mrept Aoyiopovs Kal 
THY TOV TpogodevopLeveov Karapbov duoikyaw, et 
Kat peydAa Kal avayKkaia Hv, adr’ ovdév ye detypa 
[518] | wuxiis drépaiev Hyepovurys, é: d€ Aapmpotépav 
Kal PaciuKny edmjAou dvouv, pera metovos Tra.ppy)- 
oias ETEOELKVUTO* OLOV CEpvOTEpov nyev abrov— 
dpyovr. de Avowrehéorarov O TOgpos—, edixale TO. 
peydAa peta taVv ev tédeL, Tods Brrepadyous 
Kabnper, pryadwv Kal ovyKAvoev avoparmev dyAov 
exwAvev emowvioracbas: Tas TE eTaupetas Kal 
cuvodous, ai ael emi mpopdoe: Ovaiw@v ciaTi@vTo 
Tots mpaypacw eputapowovoat, dudAve Tots adyvia- 
5 Covow éuBpilds Kai edtTévws mpoodepdpevos. €lT 
eTelon) THY TOAW Kal THY XwWpav avéeTAncev edvo- 
pias, ev reper TraAw Tats oTpaTiwtiKats Suvapeoww 
EPHOpEvEV EKTATTWV, GvyKpOTa@V, yupvalwy mrelovs, 


a Cf. § 133. 

Tappyaia seems to be used here in a wider sense than the 
ordinary ‘‘ frankness of speech ’’ and to describe a person 
who shows his mind by actions as well as speech. 

¢ Or simply “ behaved in matters generally like drun- 
kards.”” So Josephus, Ant. vi. 12. 7 uses the phrase of 
Saul’s general conduct. Cf. De Ios. 45, where the adulterer 
eutapowel rais €Amow of the husband. But the description 
of the @iaco. in § 136 suggests that drunkenness in the literal 
sense is intended. 

4 This is a curious use of édedpevw. The regular sense of 
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intricate and diversified as they are and _ hardly 
grasped even by those who have made a business 
of studying them from their earliest years. His 
crowd of secretaries were a superfluity, since nothing 
small or great was beyond the reach of his experience, 
so that he not only surpassed them but thanks to his 
mastery of detail became the teacher instead of the 
pupil of his erstwhile instructors. And 
all matters connected with accountancy and ad- 
ministration of the revenue he managed success- 
fully.¢ These indeed, great and vital though they 
were, did not supply proof that he possessed the soul 
of a leader of men, but in a more open way ® he dis- 
played qualities which revealed a more brilliant and 
kingly nature. Thus he bore himself with dignity, 
for outward pomp is very useful to a ruler. He 
judged important cases with the help of those in 
authority, humbled the arrogant and prevented any 
motley promiscuous horde of people from combining 
in opposition. The sodalities and clubs, which were 
constantly holding feasts under pretext of sacrifice 
in which drunkenness vented itself in political 
intrigue,° he dissolved and dealt sternly and vigor- 
ously with the refractory. Then when he had fully 
established good order. throughout the city and the 
country he began to turn his attention to support- 
ing* the armed forces. He set them in array,? 
drilled, exercised them, cavalry, infantry and light- 


of the word in Philo is to watch or wait generally for an 
opportunity to attack, sometimes to help. Soin De Mig. 57 
mpos Bo7nlevav Svvapis apwyos épedpever mapa Jew. In other 
writers the sense of waiting seems sometimes to be lost, and 
it is used more generally for ‘‘ help ”’ or “‘ reinforce,” though 
hardly in the sense required here of improving the morale of 
the troops. ¢ Box gives “‘ detail to special duties.” 
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e A A 4 \ e 4 
mmets, TOUS THS KOoVPNS OTALcEwWs, TOvS HYELoVas, 
A A > v4 
iva pn Tas pucOodopas TV oTpaTiwT@v apa.pov- 
> , 
evot 7pOs AnoTeias Kal aptayas adTovs adeipwor, 
“A A A , 
Tad TOV oTpatwrdv éexactov, tva pyndev e€&w 
~ / 
TOV KATA THY OTpaTeiav meplepyalynTa. pepLvy- 
pévos, OTe TéTaKTaL Kal THY ElpHVnV Svapuddrrety. 
” 3 ” ” 66 \ > 
6 II. "lows 8 day tis eEtzou ov 0, a OvTOS, 
EYVWKWS avOpasrrov Karnyopetv eyichnua pev oddev 
dueEHAG Es, Haxpovs 5 emraivous ouveipers” BH dpa 
TApaTraters Ka HEepnvas 5” —od peunva, W@ ovTos, 
ovo’ nAids Tis eius, ws pn SUvacIaL mpdypaTos 
A A / > 
7 aKodovliay ideiv. émawad tov WDAdKKov, ovK 
> 3 \ “~ > a] A > 4 IAA? ¢ 9 
eevd7) mpootKev €xOpov eyKwpuiacew, a wv 
avTou THV pox Onpiav apidnAoréepav TapacTHow’ 
4 
TO pev yap ayvoia 708 KPELTTOVOS Stapapravovrt 
ovyyvwpn Sidora, 6 8 e& emoTHuns adiKdv 
> ~ “A 
dmroAoyiay obK exet mpoeaAwKws ev TH TOD ovV- 
4 / ¢e 4 \ \ > 
8 eddTos SuKaornpiw. III. e€aetiav yap tiv ém- 
Y . ~ “A 
Kpatevav AaBwv mévTe bev evn 7a Tp@Ta, C@vTos 
TBepiou Kaicapos, THY TE etpyvny duedvAate Kal 
ovTws EvTOVUNS Kal EppwLevws apnyjoaro, OS 
9 Tovs mp0 adbtod mavtas trepPareiv. THB toTdTw, 
/ \_o: / of > 3? / 
TiBepiov pév teXevtnoavros, Tatou 8 azrodeybév- 
Tos avToKpatopos, bprevar Kai yaddy np~ato Ta 
4 ” A \ > \ 4 4 U4 
mavra etre dia TO emt TiBepiw Bapttatov mévOos 
“A S > 9 “~ 
—dihdos yap Hv ws em olketoTaTw TepiTTabady ex 
TE THS auvexods KaTHPelas Kal THS TOV Saxptwv 
gopads, a Kabdmep amo mynyhns anavoTws e&exeiTo 
¢ Box takes peuvnpévos as agreeing with Flaccus instead 


of the individual soldier. This is grammatically possible, 
but I think the run of the sentence is against it, and 
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armed alike, training the officers not to withhold the 

pay of their men and so incite them to pillage and 

rapine, and also each single soldier not to interfere 

in things outside his military duties but remember @ 

that he had been appointed also to maintain the 
eace. 

II. Possibly someone may say “ My dear sir, after 6 
deciding to accuse a man you have stated no charge 
but come out with a long string of praises. Are you 
out of your senses and gone quite mad?” No, my 
friend, I have not gone mad and I am not a silly 
person who cannot see what the sequence of an argu- 
ment demands. I praise Flaccus not because 17 
thought it right to laud an enemy but to show his 
villainy in a clearer light. For to one who sins 
through ignorance of a better course pardon may 
be given, but a wrongdoer who has knowledge has 
no defence but stands already convicted at the bar 
of his conscience. III. Flaccus held his prefectship g 
for six years and for the first five of these while 
Tiberius Caesar was alive maintained peace and held 
command with such activity and vigour that he 
excelled all his predecessors. But in the last year 9 
when Tiberius was dead and Gaius had been appointed 
Emperor he began to let everything slip from his 
hands. This may have been due to his profound 
grief at the death of Tiberius. For how greatly he 
mourned the loss of one whom he looked on as his 
closest friend was shown by his constant depression 
and the stream of tears which poured ceaselessly from 


‘* remembered ’’ is hardly the word we should expect. I 
doubt also whether the sense is much, if at all, better. The 
soldier may very properly be admonished to remember that 
he is a policeman as well. 
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” \ 4 na “A / \ A A 
—elTe Kal KaKdvous WY TH dLAaddyw OLA TO THY 
TOV yvyoiwy mpo Tis tav OetTav tTeOepatrevKévar 

» “A on , 
pepioa etre Kal THY ovvemiBepevwrv TH Tatov unrpi, 
Kal’ Gv xpovov eixe Tas aitias éd’ als avnpebn, 

\ \ \ , ¢\ 7 9 r r 1 
yeyovws Kat dia ddPov adAwoews emdEAnopevos. 
Kal péxpe pév twos ér avtetye [7 
KaTa TO travTeAés peOieevos THY TAY Tpay~aTwV 
> 4 e > ” A 4 A e \ 
avTiAnyuv. ws 8 nrovoe tov TiPepiov ev viwvov 
“A A * 4 
Kowwvov b€ THS apyjns avarpeDévTa | Taiou Kedev- 
cavros, aA€KT ep mAnyets ouppopa KatoBaAcv 
éavTov axavns EKELTO, Tijs Suavotas ToAvd T pOTEpov 
amreupnKvias Kal mapeyévys avT@. C@vros pev 
yap Tod peipakiov Ta Cwmupa Tihs idias owrTypias 
\ 
ovK ameyivwoKev, amofavdvTos 5é ouvTeOvdvat Kal 
\ > 4 b) 4 ” > \ 4 b) 
Tas olKeias eAmridas edogev, el Kal puKpad Tus da 
eAcimreTo avpa BonGeias, 7 v7] ™pos Maxpwva pidta 7a, 
OVLTAVTO. Tropa Tai aly Kat apyas duvnbévTa Kat 
mActoTnv potipav ws Adyos ciceveyKdpevov avT@ 
Mpos TO TUXELV THS HyEepwovias Kal ETL UAAAoV mpos 
TO owbfvat, moAAdKis péev extrodwy mrornoacbat 


1 The translation is based on the suggestion that some such 
phrase as @v ede has fallen out. The simplest emendation 
perhaps would be to change kai to Kaizep or, according to 
Philo’ s common use, to kairo. “though he had neglected 
later ” (to take an active part). But can émAeAnopévos mean 
this ? 


* For this use of yvijotos see note on Quod Omn. Prob. 87. 

> Tiberius Gemellus. For him and other historical points 
in these sections see App. p. 531. 

¢ The statement seems hardly consistent with what has 
been said just before. A better sense can be got if woAv 
mpotepov ean be taken as a ‘‘ much graver matter,” 7.e. the 
effect of the news upon him extended much beyond the 
refusal to speak. There are other passages in Philo which 
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him as from a fountain. Or it may have been the ill- 
will he bore to his successor, since he had been a de- 
voted partisan of the actual? rather than the adopted 
children. Or again as he had been one of those who 
had attacked Gaius’s mother when she lay under the 
charges for which she was put to death, his fear of 
being held guilty on this count caused him to neglect 


his duties. And for a time he held out 10 


and did not entirely lose his grasp of affairs, but when 
he heard that the grandson of Tiberius,? who shared 
the sovereignty, had been killed by Gaius’s orders, 
this misfortune was so terrible a blow that he threw 
himself down and lay speechless, and for a consider- 
able time before ¢ this his thinking powers had become 
feeble and paralysed. [Tor while the youth lived, 
his hopes of preserving his own safety were still 
alight, but with his death it seemed that his personal 
hopes had died also, even though some little waft 
of possible assistance still reached him in his friend- 
ship with Macro, who originally was all-powerful with 
Gaius, said to have contributed more than anyone to 
his gaining the principate and still more to his pre- 
servation.? For Tiberius had been often minded to 


point to some such meaning for the phrase. In Spec. Leg. i. 
101 (of priests marrying) we have “‘ he is a man zoAd zpdtepov 
than a priest and therefore must feel the desire for mating.” 
Here the idea may be that manhood is a wider thing than 
priesthood. In De Mig. 87, “ there is no use in seeming to 
be so and so, unless you are it woAd mpérepov.”’ Here’ long 
before” is rather pointless and a better sense is got if the 
phrase emphasizes the necessity of “‘ being.”” In Legatio 115 
the Jews have been taught from the cradle to worship the one 
God, by their parents and teachers and zoAv mporepov by the 
holy laws. So also perhaps Mos. i. 162, De Praem. 88. 

‘@ On Macro see Legatio 32-61, where what is stated here 
is given much more fully. 
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tov T'auov Scavonbevros TiBepiov ws KaxonOy Kat 
ov medukdta Tpos apxTv, Kal dua dua Tov emt TO 
viwva doBov—ebediet yap, pn TapavdAwpa yevntar 
TeXevTHGavtTos abtob—, TroAAdKis dé TOG Maxpwvos 
Tas wvmovoias tveEaipoupevov Kat Tov [duov en- 
awobdvTos ws amAotv Kal admévnpov Kal KowwviKov 
Kal Tob avexsuot pddwoTa ATTHLEvov, WSs 7 POovw 
av eOedjjoat Tapaywphoar THY HyEeLoviay H TAVTWS 
TO Tpwreia. th’ dv amarybeis eAabev 
domoveov €xOpov éavT@ Kal viwv@ Kal yéver Kat 
mapakAntw Makpww Kat madow avOpwmos Kata- 
Aurwv. ézrevd7) yap 6 Maxpwr opadv atrov éxd.at- 
TwpEevov Kal axaAivois Tats Oppats, ed’ a av TUN 
Kal Ws av TUXN, Xpwpevov evovberer Kal TapyydpeEt 
vouilwry éxetvov elvar Tdsuov tov, tik? é7 ely 
TuBépios, émueukn Kat mevapyikdv, 6 KaKodaipmwv 
edvolas mepiTThs eowKe Tas avwrdTw dikas 
mavoikios avTH yuvaiKki Kal TéKvois ovvavatpebeis 
ws qmepittov axBos Kal mapevoxAnua. Kat yap 
6m0Te TOppwHev adrov adixvovpevov too, ToLadTa 
mpos Tovs ovvovtas SdueEjer: “un pevdsdpev, 
KaTnd@uev? 6 vovleTyTHs Tapayiverar, o adle- 
KaoTOS, 6 avdpos TeAciov Kal adToKpdTopos apfa- 
pevos viv elvat maidaywyos, OTE Kal TOUS EK 
mpwrns nAiKias 6 Katpos amyjAace Kat dudlevEev.”’ 

IV. ’Ezet 8 odv Kat totrov éyvw mpocarvypn- 


¢ The word zapavdAwpa recurs in Legatio 369, but in a 
different sense. There life if sacrificed for no profitable 
purpose is a zapavdAwua. Here the idea may be as in the 
translation, or perhaps simply “an extra expenditure,” 
i.e. “having got rid of Tiberius let us get rid of his kin too.” 
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get Gaius out of the way as a person ill-disposed and 
devoid of natural gifts for rulership, and also because 
he was concerned for his grandson, who he feared 
might at his death be got rid of as an encumbrance.* 
But Macro often tried to eliminate his suspicions and 
would praise Gaius as straight-forward and free from 
vice and liberal and particularly devoted to his cousin, 
so much so that he would willingly relinquish the 
principate to his sole charge, or, at any rate, the 
premier place. Deceived by these repre- 13 
sentations Tiberius unwittingly left behind him an 
implacable enemy to himself, his grandson, his family, 
Macro the intercessor and all mankind. For when 14 
Macro saw him straying from the regular way and 
letting his impulses range unbridled anywhither and 
in any way he would admonish and exhort him, 
thinking that he was the same Gaius who while 
Tiberius still lived was reasonable and docile. But, 
alas, poor wretch, for his excessive goodwill he 
paid the extreme penalty, being slain with his whole 
house, wife and children as a burden, a superfluity 
and a nuisance. For whenever Gaius caught sight 15 
of him at a distance he would talk in this strain to his 
companions, ‘“* Let us not smile, let us look downcast, 
for here comes the monitor, the stickler for straight 
speaking,® who has begun to take charge as tutor of 
a grown man and an emperor, at this very time which 
has dismissed and set aside those who tutored him 
from his earliest years.”’ 

IV. So when Flaccus learnt that Macro too had 16 


> Or simply ‘‘ martinet,’’ “strict disciplinarian.”” The 
word is coupled by Plutarch with éudaxias and ozpudvds in 
describing a harsh father. For other examples see Stephanus, 
who explains it as meaning a person who reckons avra exaora 
and leaves nothing out. 
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pevov 6 DdAdKKos, THY Aowrnv éArida KaTa TO 
mavTeAés amreyvoKer Kat. odKel” Gpuotws avTtAap- 
BaveoOa. ta&v mpaypatwy olds te Hv eEaobevav 
17 kat dtappéewv THY yvwounv. Odrav 8 6 dpxwv 
amoyv@ To Svvacba. Kparetv, avayKn Tovs vr7- 
Kédous evO0ds adynuidlew Kat uddvoTra Tovs éx piKp@v 
Kal TOV TUXOVTWY TehuKOTas avepeDilecBat- ev obs 
vo Aiyurrriakov Ta Tpwreta peperat dia BpayuTarou 
18 o7wOijpos eiwhds exdvodv ordoes peyddAas. ev 
dpnyavous S€ Kal amdpois yeyovws éodddale Kal 
Td, 7po puKpod mravra’ HAAaLEV apa TH TOD Aoyropob 
[520] | zpds TO yetpov petaBoAn mornodpevos THY apyTV 
amo tav ovvyfeotdtwv: Tovs péev yap evvous Kal 
pdrdora didouvs thwparo Kai SiwOeiro, tots 8 e& 
apyjs dvopodoynbetow €xOpots eomévdero Kal 
19 cupBovAots mEept mavTwY exphTo. ot 5’—éyKdTws 
yap elyov—ro KaTynAAdxbar Soxeiv Adyw dvov 
emipoppacavres, Epyous d€ Kata didvotay aovpBara 
pvnoukakobvres Kal wamep ev Deatpw KabuToKpi- 
vopevoe yunotav diAtav oArov adrov ovvapmalovot: 
Kal yiverat 6 bev apxwv bmHAKOoS, ot 8° brHjKooL 
Hhyewoves, elonyovpevor ev aAvoiTeAcoTaTas ‘yvw- 
20 was, evOds 5€ TavTas emogpayiCopevor. BeBowwral 
yap wv €BovAecvoarTo TavTwr éyivovTo Kwddv ws 
éml OKNVAS TMpoowmeElov EveKa TPOGYHUATOS AUTO 
pdvov mapadauPavovres emuyeypappévov dvopa 
dpyjs, Avovdoror Snuokdro, Adutwves ypaypa- 


1 Some word or phrase to express policy seems to be 
needed. Reiter suggests ddéavra. 
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been put to death he completely lost any hope that 
he still had and could no longer keep any grip of 
affairs, so utterly enfeebled was he and incapable of 
solid judgement. And when the ruler despairs of 
keeping control the subjects necessarily at once 
become restive, particularly those who are naturally 
excited by quite small and ordinary occurrences. 
Among such the Egyptian nation holds the first 
place, accustomed as it is to blow up the tiniest spark 
into grave seditions. Flaccus, thus left without help 
or resources, was much agitated and at the same 
time as his reasoning powers deteriorated made 
changes in all his recent policy, beginning with his 
treatment of his closest companions. For he sus- 
pected and repelled those who were well disposed and 
particularly friendly to him, while he allied himself 
to those who from the first had been his avowed 
enemies and took them for his counsellors in every 
matter. But their rancour was still there. The 
apparent reconciliation: was a counterfeit, existing 
only in words. In real fact they cherished an im- 
placable vindictiveness and acting as in a theatre the 
part of genuine friends they carried him off into 
complete captivity. The ruler became the subject, 
the subjects leaders, who put forward very pernicious 
proposals and straightway set on them the seal of 
reality. They proceeded to confirm all their plans, 
and took Flaccus like a masked dummy on the stage 
with the title of government inscribed upon him 
merely for show, to be an instrument in the 
hands of a popularity-hunting Dionysius,* a paper- 


@ Dionysius’s name does not recur again in this treatise, 
but see App. p. 532, on him as well as on Isidorus and 
Lampo. 
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4, 3 lA 4, 4 
toxvgwres, “Ioidwpor oraciapyar, dirompaypoves, 
Kak@v evperat, TapatimdAdes: TobTo yap KeKpda- 

21 THKE TWS TOUVOLG. GuvTakdapevon TAVTES 
«a , , A A b) , 
odtot BovAevpa BovdAevovot Kata Ttav *lovdaiwv 
> 4 A A 4 4 2Q 7 
apyadewrarov Kat T@ DAdKKw mpocedOdvtes tdia 

, 66) OU V4 A 3 A , 4, 

22 daciv: “‘ épper pév cou Ta amo TiBepiou Népwvos 

~ , ” A A e > > a ? 4, e 
Tod matdds, Epper de Kal 4 peT Exetvov eEAmis, O 
e a + 4, ” 3 9 Lyd A 3 A 
eraipos cou Maxpwv, aiova 5° ovK éoTt Gow TA a7r0 
Tob Kpatotvros: Set 57 mapdaKAntrov Huds edpetv 

, eyo Ka 4, ? V4 e 

23 duvatrwratov, bd od I'dios eevpevioOjcera. 6 
A 4, e 4, > 4 ? 4, C4) 
d€ mapaKAntos 7 modus “AXe~avdpéwv éoriv, Hv 

, A 5) b) A ° “e@ i) 5 
TeTinne prev e€ apyns amas 6 LeBaords olxos, 

e A e A 
dtadepovtws 8 oO viv yudv Seondtns. Tapa- 
4 A 4, aA “A 
KAnrevoes 5€ TUxYotoa TLWOS Tapa aod Swpeds: 

A 3 3 A > A > A lA “nA A 
petlov 38 ayalov oddev adr mapefers 7) Tods 
3 , > A A 4, 33 > A 4, 

24 *lovdaious exdovs Kal mpoémevos. emt TovTOLS 
> , 3 , A A A 4 
ddeihwy amwacacbar Kai dvaxepavar Tods AdéyovTas 

4, 
WS vewTEpoTroLo’s Kat KoLWovs TroAEuious GuVeETt- 
ypadetar tots NexOcior. Kal TO pev mpa@Tov 
3 lA > aA A ? A 4 9 wv 
ddnAorépas emoeiro tas emPovdas pyr toov 
Tapexwv Kal KOLVOV GKpoaTHVY E€avToV Tois TAS 
> 4 wv 3 A A 4 3 
dpdiaBntryces Exovow, adda mpos Oatepov azro- 
KAivwv pépos, pyr ev Tots dAAos ionyopiav 

4 3 A A e 4, la A 3 4, 
dudovs, GAAG Kat OmrdTE Tpodion Tis THY *lovdaiwr, 
aTrooTpepopevos Kal TO SuGEeVvTEVKTOV ETLTNOEVWY 


6 9 


¢ Or perhaps “ paper-nosing,” if that is not too slangy. 
‘** Paper-porer’”’ is a variation on L. & S.’s “ record-porer.” 
This epithet, which recurs again in § 131, is taken from De 
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poring * Lampo, an Isidorus, faction leader, busy intri- 
guer, mischief contriver and a name which has gained 
special currency—state embroiler.? All 21 
these combining concerted a plot of the most dama- 
ging kind against the Jews and coming to Flaccus 
privately said, “‘ Lost are your prospects from the 22 
boy Tiberius Nero, lost too the hope that you had 
next to him in your comrade Macro, and your ex- 
pectations from the Emperor are anything but 
favourable. We must find you a really powerful 
intercessor to propitiate Gaius. Such an intercessor 23 
is the city of the Alexandrians which has been 
honoured from the first by all the Augustan house and 
especially by our present master ; and intercede it 
will if it receives from you some boon, and you can 
give it no greater benefaction than by surrendering 
and sacrificing the Jews.’ Though on hearing these 24 
words it was his duty to repulse and frown upon 
the speakers as sedition-makers and enemies of the 
commonwealth he subscribed to their suggestions. 
At first he showed his hostile intentions in a somewhat 
less obvious way by refusing to give a fair and im- 
partial hearing to the parties in disputes and leaning 
to one side only, while in all other matters he gave 
them no right of free speech, but whenever any Jew 
approached he turned away, while to all others he 
Cor. 209. Though it is uncertain whether Demosthenes 
applies it to Aeschines as a scribe, or as an usher in his father’s 
school, Philo clearly takes it in the first sense. No effective 
rendering has been suggested to my knowledge for the 
term which describes a pedant hunching his shoulders over 
writings. Kennedy translates it by “scribbler,” Abbott by 
‘hack of a scribe.”’ Dr. Rouse suggests to me a number of 
renderings of which I select “‘ ledger-dredger ’’ as the most 
effective. 
® This epithet is again applied to Isidorus in § 137. 
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emt povwy TtovTwv: adlus 5é Kal ex Tot davepod 
THV Svapéeverav emedeiEaTo. 

V. II pocereppwoe 8 adrobd tH eK palhnoews 
TO mA€ov 7 pvoews ETLTETNOEUMEVYVY GATOVOLAY Kat 
ouvruxia Tis TOLAUTN. T'duos Kaicap ’Aypinzra 
TO ‘Hpwdov Baowtréws viawe didwou BaotActav 
| THs wamm@as Ajgews TpiTny jotpay, iv Oidur7o0s 
TETPAPXNS Ocios dv abr mpés TOTpOs exapTovro. 
péAAovte 8° azratpeuv ovveBovrAcvaev 60 Tdtos tov 
pev amo Bpevreciov péxpe Lupias mAodbv joa pov 
evra. Kal KapaTn pov Tapatnoacba., Xphoar 5° 
EMITOLW TOUS eT GLAS dvapetvavTe TO Ota THS 
"AreéavSpelas: tds Te yap exeiOev dAKdSas Taxv- 
vauTeiv Epaoke Kal EeuTrerpoTatous elvar KuBepvyTas, 
ot Kabdmep abAntas tmmovs Hvoxodow amAavi 
mapéxovres Tov em edletas Spduov. 6 dé 7reEL- 
Oapyet ws SeomdTy TE Gua Kal Ta SoKobyTA oUp- 
péepew mrapayyeMovre. KaraBdas 6° ets Atka- 
dpxyevav Kal vats tddppous ‘Adefavdpibas tOwv 
EevTpETEts TmpOS vaya yy, em Bas pera TeV idiwy, 
evtAoia =xpyodpuevos, oddAtyats voTEpov yuepats 
dvempdrws Kal agwparws KaTdyeT au, kehevoas 
Tots kuBepyyras—repl yap detAnv wpav o Ddpos 
dvapaiverar—ra. pev toria ouvdyew, ew dé rept 
avTov pn pakpav adiotapévous Dadarrevew dype 
tod Babeiav éomépav éemyevéoOar Kai vuKTos Tots 
Ay€or mpocoyxetv, tv’ amoBas On TeTpappéevwv 
(amavrwv) mpos Umvov, undevos Op@vtos, adikynrat 
mpos Tov evoddxov. Oo prev 57) peTa TooavTnsS 
aidots éedjpnoe BovAduevos et ws oldv TE Hv, 


* For Agrippa see App. p. 532. > Puteoli. 
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made himself easily accessible. But later he also 
showed his ill-will openly. 

V. The infatuation due to instruction from others 25 
rather than to his own nature, which thus was shown 
in his conduct, was further strengthened by the 
following incident. Gaius Caesar gave to Agrippa, 
the grandson of King Herod, the kingship over that 
third part of his grandfather’s territory, the revenues 
of which were taken by Philip the tetrarch, Agrippa’s 
paternal uncle.¢ When he was about to set out 26 
thither Gaius advised him not to undertake the 
voyage from Brundisium to Syria which was long and 
wearisome but wait for the etesian winds and take 
the short route through Alexandria. He told him 
that thence there were swift-sailing merchant vessels 
and highly skilled pilots who manage them as a 
charioteer manages race-horses and provide a 
straightforward passage along the direct route. 
Agrippa did as he was told, partly out of deference 
to his lord and master, and also because the course 
he enjoined seemed to be advisable. He went down 27 
to Dicaearchia,’? and seeing there some ships of 
Alexandria lying at anchor and ready to sail he 
embarked with his retinue, and after a good voyage 
came to land a few days later without being expected 
or his purposes detected. He had ordered the pilots 
when they sighted Pharos in the late afternoon to furl 
the sails and lie outside round about it and not far off 
until the evening had well set in, and then by night to 
put in at the harbour, so that he might disembark 
when everyone had settled down to sleep and reach 
the house of his host without anyone seeing him. 
His reason for making his visit in such an unassuming 928 
way was that he wished if possible to slip out of the 
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id \ > A , \ e aA b) 
amavras Tovs év TH mode Aabwv srreEeAPetv: od 

\ \ 4 > fa A > 4 > 
yap Kata Oéav adixto ths “AAcEavdpetas émide- 
Onunkws advTh mpdtepov, yvika tov emt “Pwyns 
“A > 4 A 4 > > e “~ 4 
mAobv eateAdeTo mrpos TiBéptov, add’ 66@ xpnoo- 
> 4 “A ” > 4 e ? e A 
29 pevos EemITOULW THS oLKade dgifews. ot 6 w70 
povov pnyripevor—Baoravov yap dvoe. TO Alyv- 
TTLAKOV—Kal Tas éTépwy evTuxias idtas brreAdp- 
Bavov elvaw KaKomrparylas Kal apa Sud THY mraAavav 
Kal Tpdmov Tia (pice) yeyevnuerny’ mpos ‘lov- 
datous améyGevay HoxaAdrov € emt TH yeyerqobat Twa. 
Baotrdda *lovdaiov ody ArrTov, ‘ef adbtés Tis 
30 exaotos BactAciav mpoyoviKny adnpyto. Kal Tov 
” 4, 4, e 4 b 4 > 
adbAvov DrAdKKov mdAw ot ovvovtes avypébCov ets 
Tov avTov évayovTes Kal mpoxadovpievor’ dOdvov, 
fa o7) KaTaAvois éoru”’ pdoxortes a n emdnpia 
TovTov: peilova Tunis ka evdokias GyKov 7 Ov 
mepiBéBAntra: mavras eis éavTov emoTpéeper TV 
dopuddpov TaV owpaTroprrdiccy OTpaTiav opwvrTas 
emrapyv pots Kal emLX pvooLs d7rous SvaxeKoopnperyy. 
31 ede. yap Hee els: emuKparevay érépov Suvapevov 
TA® ypynodpevov ets THv oiketav aopadds Trapa- 
TenpOjvar; Kat yap «tf [duos emétpeme, paddov 
o nvayKalev, exphnv exAurrapyoavra TaparTnoaclae 
THY evddde apes W, ivo. Ty Tmapevnpepn ets 0 THs 
32 ywpas nyepwwv e80f4.” TatTa aKkovwy eT. waAdXov 


1 Other suggestions are ovyyeyernuerny or éeyyeyernperny. 
(Perhaps ovyyeyevynerny as Cohn in De Praem. 62.) 
2 MSS. 7pooxadovpevot. 


* This and indeed the general excitement caused by 
Agrippa’s visit seem inconsistent with his attempt to remain 
incognito. The explanation presumably is that the Jews 
forced this change of attitude on him. We find later (§ 103) 
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city quietly and unobserved by the whole population. 
For he had not come to see Alexandria as he had 
stayed there before on his voyage to Rome to join 
Tiberius, and he only wanted to get a short route 
for his journey home. But jealousy is part of the 29 
Egyptian nature, and the citizens were bursting with 
envy and considered that any good luck to others 
was misfortune to themselves, and in their ancient, 
and we might say innate hostility to the Jews, they 
resented a Jew having been made a king just as 
much as if each of them had thereby been deprived 
of an ancestral throne. And the unhappy F'laccus 30 
was again stirred up by his companions with incite- 
ments and appeals calculated to make him as envious 
as themselves. ‘‘ His stay here,” they said, “is your 
deposition. The dignity of the honour and prestige 
which invest him surpasses yours; he is attracting 
all men to him by the sight of his bodyguard of 
spearmen, decked in armour overlaid with gold and 
silver.* Was it right for him to come to another 31 
ruler’s domain when a fair wind ® could have carried 
him safely by sea to his own? For if Gaius gave 
him permission or rather put compulsion on him to 
do so, he ought to have earnestly entreated to be 
excused from coming here, so that the governor of 
the country would not be thrown into the background 
and lose prestige.’ Such words made his temper 32 


that they took the occasion to lay before him their grievance 
against Flaccus for failing to transmit their address to Gaius 
and doubtless were as ready to make much of his royal status 
as the Alexandrines were to resent it. 

> wA® here=edmAo1g. See examples in L. & S. revised, 
@.g. tAots Hyiv ytyverat, and the same phrase as here mA@ 
xpjoac8a Thue. iii. 3.5. Cf. also edaroia xpnodpevos § 27 
above. 
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an , v AY ‘ >) A ~ d ~ s e A 
1) TPOTEpov WOEL Kal EV Lev TH Havep@ Tov eTaipov 
A ”\ Q 4, Sy A A >) ~ 3, 

Kai didov Ka vmekpiveTo Ota TOV EK TOU TépbavTos 
4, 9 a 
goBov, dia dé elnAorumer Kal e€eAadder TO picos 
‘ 4, >) 4 Lyd >] , 54 
[522] kat mrAayiws | adrov vBpilev, émedymep avTiKpus 

>} 4, ~ A 
33 ouk efapper. TH yap apyobvTe. Kal oxodAdlovrt 
~ , ” ~ > >) A >} A 
THs TOAEws OyAW—TAHOos 8 eaTiv ETLTETNOEUKOS 
, A > ] ~ aA ‘ 
yAwooadyiav Kal evevkaipotyv diaBoAats Kai PAac- 
, >] aA 
pnpiais—emitpéme. KaKkyyopeiv tov Bactréa etre 
> 4, > e A ~ ~ ” 3 
apEdpevos du” EavTod TOV Aovdopidyv etre mpotpeypa- 
> ] ~ A 
fevos Kat evayaywv adtos dia tay bmypetety Ta 
34 Tovatta ciwhdtwv. of 8 adopyns AaBopevor 
Sunepevov ev Ta yupvaciw yAevalovtes Tov 
Baowiéa Kal oxwppata ovvelpovtes’ mH S€ Kal 
TownTats pipwy Kat yeAoiwy divdacKkdAois ypwpevot 
THhv ev Tois alaxpois evpviay emedeixvuvTo, Bpadets 
A ” a A 4, ‘ > >) 4, 
fev ovtes Ta Kada maiwWevecOa, ta 8 evarTia 
Ui >) 4 A 4, ‘ 4 ‘ 
35 pavOavew o€vraro. Kal mpoyeipoTaTor. Sua Ti yap 
oUK HyavaKTnoev, OvK amiyayev, OvK emeTAnke 
Ths avlddovs BAacdnpias; «t dé ur) Baotdevs Hv, 
> 4, ~ >) ~ 4 > , 9 ” 
dAAd Tis THY ek THS Kaicapos oikias, odk were 
~ >} 
TMpovopiay Twa Kal TYLAV exe; adda TadT’ Evol 
mioTets evapyelts Tod ovvairiov yeyevnobat Tav 
~ 4, e A >] 4, Vv A 
Braodyyidv DdrdkKov: 6 yap emimdAntTew TO 
>] 
mavuoTatov eméyew av Suvyfeis et pr) KexwdAvke, 
OfjAos Hv eduets Kal éemitpémwv adrdos. mpos O 
> Nv + > 4 > ‘ 4, ~ 
Ti 8 av oxAos dovvtaKtos adopunv AaByn TeV 





@ i.e. ‘‘took a leaf from their book,’ referring to the 
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rise still more, and while in public he played the part 
of friend and comrade to Agrippa through fear of 
him who had sent him there, in private he vented 
his jealousy and gave full utterance to his hatred by 
insulting him indirectly since he had not the courage 
to do so outright. For the lazy and unoccupied mob 33 
in the city, a multitude well practised in idle talk, 
who devote their leisure to slandering and evil 
speaking, was permitted by him to vilify the king, 
whether the abuse was actually begun by himself 
or caused by his incitement and provocation addressed 
to those who were his regular ministers in such 
matters. Thus started on their course they spent 34 
their days in the gymnasium jeering at the king and 
bringing out a succession of gibes against him. In 
fact they took the authors of farces and jests for 
their instructors? and thereby showed their natural 
ability in things of shame, slow to be schooled in 
anything good but exceedingly quick and ready in 
learning the opposite. Why did Flaccus show no 35 
indignation ? Why did he not arrest them? Why 
did he not chastise them for their presumptuous evil- 
speaking ? Even if Agrippa had not been a king, 
yet as a member of Caesar’s household, did he not 
deserve to have some precedence and marks of 
honour ? No, these are clear proofs that Flaccus 
was a party to the defamation. For it is evident 
that if he who could have chastised or at the very 
least stopped them did nothing to prevent them from 
acting in this way they did it with the full permission 
and consent of him himself. And if the undisciplined 
mob get a starting point for their misconduct in any 


Carabas incident which was a sort of ‘‘ mime.’ See Box’s 
notes on §§ 34 and 38. 
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GpapTyuaTwv, ody toTaTaL, peTeton O° ad’ éTEépwv 
els Fig ee mpooemefepyalouevos Gel TL VEWTEpOV. 
“Hy Tis peunvws ovoua KapaBds od THY 
ay Kal On prosody paviav—doxnmros* yap auTy 
ye Kal Tots EXovor Kal Tots mAnovalovow—, aAAa 
THY aveywevnv Kal podaxwrépav. obros | Ounpepeve 
Kal OvevuKTepeve yupvos év Tats ddots obre Oa.Azros 
oUTE KpupLov exTpemropevos, aObupya vamioy Kat 
petpakiwy oxodalevtwy. oavveAdoavtes Tov dOAvov 
dxpt Tod yupvaciov Kal orhoavtTes peTéwpov, iva 
Kabop@to mpos mavrwv, BUBAov peéev evdpvvavTes 
avTt duadnuatos émutidacow adtod TH Kedadi, 
Xaparorparrep dé 70 dAAo cOpa mreptBaAAovow 
GVvTt xAapwdos, a dyri d€ OKTTTpOV Bpaxe TU TamTUpOU 
TULA THs eyxwptov Kal” odov EpplpLjLevov iSav 
Tis avadiowow. eémel 5é ws ev DeatpiKots pipous 
Ta Tapdonua THs Baotretas averdrjder Kai ot- 
exekdopyTo els Baotdda, veaviar paBdous emi THV 
wpwv dépovtes avTi Aoyxyoddpwv éexatréepwlev 
eloTH Keay ppovpevor Sopupepovs. el@” ErTepot 
TMpoonecav, ol pev ws domacdpevor, ol d€ ws 
duxacdpevor, of 8 Ws evTevEdpevor TrEpt KOLWa@V 
Tpaypatwy. “elt €xk Tod TrepieaT@tos ev KUKAW 
mAnfous €&jxyer Bor) tis dtomos Mdpw drroxa- 
AovvTwv—ovTws d€ Paco Tov KUpLov dvopalecbar 
Tapa Lvpows—* yocoav yap *Aypimmav Kal yéver 
1 So ss. This otherwise unknown word, for which 
L. & S. gives ‘ ‘which cannot be feigned,”’ makes nonsense 
here. So also does doKenTos, which Mangey adopts and 
translates ‘ ‘improvisus.” I think that another suggestion 


doxemns (better in the equivalent form doKémacros) i is not quite 
hopeless. From its natural meaning of ‘‘ uncovered ”’ it 
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direction, they do not halt there but pass on from one 
thing to another, always engaging in some fresh form 
of violence. 

VI. There was a certain lunatic named Carabas, 36 
whose madness was not of the fierce and savage kind, 
which is dangerous both to the madmen themselves 
and those who approach them, but of the easy-going, 
gentler style. He spent day and night in the streets 
naked, shunning neither heat nor cold, made game 
of by the children and the lads who were idling about. 
The rioters drove the poor fellow into the gymnasium 37 
and set him up on high to be seen of all and put on 
his head a sheet of byblus spread out wide for a 
diadem, clothed the rest of his body with a rug for a 
royal robe, while someone who had noticed a piece of 
the native papyrus thrown away in the road gave it to 
him for his sceptre. And when as in some theatrical 38 
farce he had received the insignia of kingship and 
had been tricked out as a king, young men carrying 
rods on their shoulders as spearmen stood on either 
side of him in imitation of a bodyguard. Then 
others approached him, some pretending to salute 
him, others to sue for justice, others to consult him 
on state affairs. Then from the multitudes standing 39 
round him there rang out a tremendous shout hailing 
him as Marin,“ which is said to be the name for “lord”’ 
in Syria. For they knew that Agrippa was both a 


@ Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. R.V. “ Maranatha,” with marginal 
note, ‘* That is, our Lord cometh.” 


might come to mean “ defenceless’’ and so as applied to a 
position “‘ indefensible ’’ and therefore ‘‘ dangerous,”’ which 
seems to be what we want here. But we have no knowledge 
of any such development. Box very tentatively suggests 
dorextos =“* insufferable.”’ 
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4 \ 4 \ ~ ; > , 
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3 , 3 \ 4 3 e “A 
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\ \ 4 > 4 b) > 
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3 4 > 49> e A 4 > 4 > a 
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mpooeuxats avarievar, KQLWOTATOV Kal pLndeTTW 
mpay bev Elon yOUpLEvor TrOpavepin|La.. Kal TOUT 
elddres— df vrarou yap THY poxOnpiav eioi—Kara- 
codilovrat To Kaicapos 6voya mpoxkdAvpypa mown- 
CApEvol, @ TMpooaTTEw TL TMV ETraLTiwv ov DeyuTov. 
S A > 
Ti OvV O THS YWpPAs EmiTpoTOs; E€m- 


¢ Hardly, I think, as Box “‘ called upon him.” Flaccus 
is only accused here of not taking any steps to stop it, cf. 
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Syrian by birth and had a great piece of Syria over 
which he was king. When Flaccus heard, or rather 40 
saw all this, it was his duty to take and keep the mad- 
man in charge, to prevent him from providing an 
occasion to the railers for insulting their betters and 
then to punish those who had arrayed him thus, 
because they had dared both in word and deed both 
openly and indirectly to insult a king, a friend of 
Caesar’s, a person who had received Praetorian 
honours from the Roman Senate. Instead of this 
not merely did he refrain from chastising them but 
even shrank from restraining them, thereby giving 
immunity and free-play to those who displayed evil 
intentions and hostile feeling by pretending not to 
see what he saw nor hear what he heard. When 41 
the crowd perceived this, not the peaceful, public- 
spirited crowd, but the crowd which regularly fills 
everything with confusion and turmoil, which by its 
love of meddling, its eager pursuit of the worthless 
life, its habitual laziness and idling, is a thing that 
means mischief, they streamed into the theatre at 
early dawn, and having Flaccus purchased by the 
miserable price which he crazy for fame and ever- 
ready to be sold took to the destruction not only of 
himself but of the public safety, called out with one 
accord ¢ for installing images in the meeting-houses. 
What they proposed was a breach of the law en- 42 
tirely novel and unprecedented and knowing this, 
quick-witted as they are for villainy, they cunningly 
glozed it by using the name of Caesar as a screen, 
that name with which no guilty action can lawfully 
be associated. What then did the governor 43 


Legatio 132 f. Later in § 53 a more active participation is 
suggested. 
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pumilew Kaworépats det Kak@v mpocOyKats THV 
4 9¢/ \ 4 > >49 e A 4 
oTraow nétov Kal 76 y éd adrov HKov pépos 
o 9\ 7 A 4 \ > 4 ? / 
amacav dXiyou Sety ddvat THY olkovpevyny eupvAtwv 
A 4 > >| 4 > \ > 10 > 4 e 
45 TOAELWVY eTANpWoEV. OV yap NY GONAOV, OTL 7) 
\ \ 4 A A / A 
TEpt THV KaTaAvow THY mpocevyav dyn AaBoitoa 
\ > \ > \ on 3 A } 4 PS) SY @ V4 
Thv apynv amo ths “AdAcEavdpetas dtadoPjcerat 
peev evO0s eis Tods ev Aiy’mTw vopovs, Spapetrat 
2-> v4 > 7 ee \ \ oo» \ 
[524] | 8° azo pev Alyarov mpos avatoAas Kat €Ovyn ra. 
~ A 4 a 
ema, amo Sé Tis daorawiov Kat Mapeias, at 
U4 > AN > 4 \ AY \ ” \ 
AtBUns etoiv apyat, mpos Svopas Kat eOvn Ta 
e 4 > / \ 7 4 \ 
éomrépia* “lovdaiovs yap xwpa pia dua TroAvavOpw- 
4 A ae / 4 \ 
46 miav ov ywpel. Hs arias evexa Tas mAEloTas Kal 
A , 4 
evoauoveotatas Tv ev Etvpwrn Kat “Aoia Kara 
ia 
TE VHGOUS Kal HrrEipous EKVEe“OVTAL LNTPOTTOALY [LEV 


@ As to what is implied by this word, see App. p. 533. 

» Or district below the coastal strip (Box, see his note on 
the geography). Mangey has “‘ ora maritima.” 

¢ Lit. ‘‘ the most and most prosperous.” So in § 51 “ the 
most and most necessary,” and in De Aet. 64 74 mXeiora Kai 
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of the country do? He knew that both Alexandria 
and the whole of Egypt had two kinds of inhabitants, 
us and them, and that there were no less than a 
million Jews resident in Alexandria and the country 
from the slope into Libya to the boundaries of 
Ethiopia; also that this was an attack against them 
all, and that ancestral customs cannot be disturbed 
without harm, yet he disregarded all these facts and 
permitted the installation of the images though there 
were a host of considerations all tending to caution 
which he might have set before them either as orders 
from a ruler or advice from a friend. 

VII. But since he worked hand in hand with them 44 
in all their misdeeds he did not scruple to use his 
superior power to fan the flames of sedition perpetu- 
ally by still more novel additions of evil, and as far as 
lay in his power filled, one may also say, the whole 
habitable world with racial conflict. For it was per- 45 
fectly clear that the rumour of the overthrowing @ 
of the synagogues beginning at Alexandria would 
spread at once to the nomes of Egypt and speed from 
Egypt to the East and the nations of the East and 
from the Hypotaenia® and Marea, which are the out- 
skirts of Libya, to the West and the nations of the 
West. For so populous are the Jews that no one 
country can hold them, and therefore they settle in 46 
very many of the most prosperous countries ° in 
Europe and Asia both in the islands and on the 
mainland, and while they hold the Holy City where 


péyitora THv cpav. Here Box gives “‘ the most extensive and 
wealthiest,’ and below ‘‘ the greatest and most important.”’ 
I am not sure whether zAciora can mean this and at any rate 
it does not fit in with De Aet.64. I think that in all three 
places it is a curious way of expressing *‘ most of the wealthi- 
est, greatest,” etc. 
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\ e 4 e , > “a 4 e ~ 
Thv tepdotroAw Hyovpevor, Kal’ Hv ipuTat oO Tod 
e , ~ \ 4 3) > b] 4 
bysiorov Jeod vews adytos, ds 5° EAayov ex TaTEépwv 
Kal TaTTWY Kal TMpOoTaTTwWY Kal TMV ETL GVW 

A , > 
mpoyovwy oiKely exaoToL TaTpiOas vopilovTes, EV 

@ b 4 \ b 4 >) > 7 A \ 
als éyevvnPnoav Kal étpadyoav: eis evias de Kal 
KTilopevas evOds HADov amroiKiav oTetAdpevot, Tots 

UU s e ~ 
KTioTaLs yapilopevor. Kal d€os Hv, 1 ol TavTAaXo 

\ > \ b] A 4 > 4 A 
Thv adoppnv éxeBev AaPdvres emypedlwou Tots 

~ \ 
ToXirats avta@v “lovdaious els Tas mpocevxas Kat 

\ 4 U e 4 >) \ w 
Ta TaTpia vewTepilovTes. ot d5€—ovd yap eweddAov 
dxpt tavtos novydlew Kaito. mepuKdtes €0 Tpos 


> 7 ) 4 4 : \ ~ > 4 e 
elpnvnv, od povov ott mapa maow avOpadrrots ot 


\ “~ 20° > ~ \ ~ 4 
mept Tov COV dydves Kal Tovs Tept duyis Kuvdv- 
e 4 > > ¢ \ 4 ~ ey? 
vous bmepBaAAovaw, GA’ 6tt Kal pdovor TaV bh 
4 4 a A > ~ \ > 
nAvov apa Tats mpocevyais ameoTepodvTo THV Ets 
, 4 
Tovs evepyéras evoeBerav, 6 pupiwy Oavatrwr 
9 e @ 
éreTiinvTo av—ovK exovtes tepovs treptBdAous, ois 
évotabjoovrar TO edydpioTov,’ Kal Tots EevavTiou- 
4 > a” 66 A e AY 3 
pévois elzrov av: “‘ AeAnPare EavTovs ov mpooTt- 
A 4 > > > 4 
Oévres Tots Kuptiows Tyurnv, add’ adatpovpevor, odK 
elodTes ws Tots mavTaxdOu Tis otKoupevyns *lov- 
dalots opuntipia THs els Tov YeBaorov olkov 
1 It would perhaps be better to omit the marks of the 
parenthesis, and put a colon or full stop at edydpiorov. In 


this case we have the same anacoluthic yap as in De Aet. 75, 
and the verb to which of dé is subject is €ueAAov. See note 6. 


* The thought here seems confused. The point in which 
the Jews were unique is that they believed that the admission 
of an image into a place of worship desecrated it, and assum- 
ing as Philo does that evoéBera can only be adequately shown 
in a place of worship, they would be deprived of the means of 
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stands the sacred Temple of the most high God 
to be their mother city, yet those which are theirs 
by inheritance from their fathers, grandfathers, and 
ancestors even farther back, are in each case ac- 
counted by them to be their fatherland in which 
they were born and reared, while to some of them 
they have come at the time of their foundation as 
immigrants to the satisfaction of the founders. And 47 
it was to be feared that people everywhere might 
take their cue from Alexandria, and outrage their 
Jewish fellow-citizens by rioting against their syna- 
gogues and ancestral customs. Now the Jews though 48 
naturally well-disposed for peace could not be ex- 
pected to remain quiet whatever happened, not only 
because with all men the determination to fight for 
their institutions outweighs even the danger to life, 
but also because they are the only people under the 
sun * who by losing their meeting-houses were losing 
also what they would have valued as worth dying 
many thousand deaths, namely, their means of show- 
ing reverence to their benefactors, since they no longer 
had the sacred buildings where they could set forth 
their thankfulness. And they might have said to 
their enemies “ You have failed to see that you are 49 
not adding to but taking from the honour given to 
our masters, and you do not understand that every- 
where in the habitable world the religious veneration 
of the Jews for the Augustan house has its basis as 


showing it adequately. But the destruction of their temples 
would equally incapacitate Gentiles. But see App. p. 533. 

®’ The sentence as punctuated here has no verb to the 
initial of, unless cai at the end is taken =“ also,”’ which seems 
pointless. If punctuated as suggested in note 1, there would 
be no objection to taking eizov as Ist person singular, which 
will fit in better with ovx« ofda. 
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OaLoTNTOS ElowW al mpooevxal emuonAws, av jpiv 
dvarpeDevaav Tis ETEpOS drroheimerau TOomT0S 7 
60 TpOTros TULHS; et pev yap epuevrov" Tov eOdv 
OAvywpodmev, THs avwratw Tysewopias Sixcaor Tvy- 
Xdavew eopev py TapéxovtTes aptiovs Kal mAnpets 
Tas dpoBds. et 5° ovK e£ov Tots tdlous brrooréA- 
Aopev vopipous, 6 a Kal T@ LeBaor@ diAov BeBacodv, 
Ti _puKpov 7 peya mnppedodpev ovK olda: mag el 
Ty peyew Ts eeAjoeve TO pn) youn EKOUVGW 
Tapavopetv Tas exduauTngers trav ebdv od dvdata- 
pévous, at, Kav ad’ erépwv ap€wvrar, TedevTaor 
61 Trohdxes els TOUS airious.’” GAN Oo pev PDddxKos 
Td TE AcKréa hovxalev Kal TA NovyaoTéea Adyo 
ovTWws «is Tpas efnudpravev. Ekeivor 8°, ois 
exapilero, Tia yYvO_Nnv elxov ; dpd ye THv TOV 
Tynav eAdvtwv; eita omdus hv lep@v Kata THY 
Tow, Hs Ta tAcioTa Kal avayKaloTaTa pEpy 
62 TeTeweviaTar, mpos avaleaw wv eBovrAovto; THY 
pev ovv Tav diuatreyOnudvwy Kal peTa TEXVIS 
emuBovAevovTwy opnv epapev, Ou Hv ot pev emrnpEed- 
[525] Covres | od Sd€ovow abuKetv, Tots 8’ emnpealopevors 


1 Mss. aguévrwy or adefevrwr. 


* J take vouipous as a dative of the same kind as vouw or 
VOLOLS: corresponding to our own “ by the law,” ¢.g. xp?) Gavetv 
answered by zoiw vouw; or oixeiv trois vopos. See other 
examples in Stephanus. Box takes it after doord\Aew = 
** shelter ourselves under the Jaws.” 

si The sentence 7Ajv . . . aitious is very difficult, for (1) wAnv 
et 7) is pleonastic instead of either aAjv «i or et wy; (2) the 
general sense seems to be “ if we are to be blamed it is not 
because we refused to break the law by admitting images, but 
because we have not been strict enough in preventing defec- 
tion ” (though what this alludes to is not clear) ; (3) rovs airious 
must mean those who are responsible by having allowed the 
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all may see in the meeting-houses, and if we have 
these destroyed no place, no method is left to us 
for paying this homage. If we neglect to pay it 50 
when our institutions permit we should deserve the 
utmost penalty for not tendering our requital with 
all due fullness. But if we fall short because it is 
forbidden by our own laws,* which Augustus also was 
well pleased to confirm, I do not see what offence, 
either small or great, can be laid to our charge.2. The 
only thing for which we might be blamed would be 
that we transgressed, though involuntarily, by not 
defending ourselves against the defections from our 
customs, which even if originally due to others often 
ultimately affect those who are responsible for them.”’ 
It was by saying what he should leave unsaid and 51 
leaving unsaid what he should say that Flaccus 
treated us in this iniquitous way. But what were 
the motives of those whose favour he was seeking? 
Was it that they really wished to honour the Emperor! 
Was there then any lack of temples in the city, so 
many parts of which are consecrated and give all that 
is needed for the installation of anything they wished? 
No, what we have described is an act of aggression 52 
by bitterly hostile and crafty plotters in which the 
authors of the outrages would not appear to be acting 
unjustly and the sufferers could not oppose them with 
others to begin. But this is very forced (I am inclined to 
think that uw has dropped out as often in Philo, or that we 
should read avatiouvs); (4) assuming that rovs airious is 
right, what is meant by reAcur@ar . . . eis? Perhaps “ they 
at last come to practise them ’’ (Box). Rather I think “* they 
ultimately suffer from the consequences,” and perhaps the 
thought may be something like this: ‘‘ If we had insisted 
more on the strict observance of the law in other matters, the 


Greeks would not have attempted to force this desecration 
upon us.”’ 
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otk dodadés evavtioticbar. od yap éoTw, @ 
yevvator, TYULN KaTadvew vopous, €On TaTpLA KUeELV, 
emped.lew Tots ovvoiKkodat, diddoKew Kal TovS éV 
Tats aAAas modcow opoppoowns ddoyeiy. 

538 «VIII. *Ezrecd7) TOUVUY KATO. TOV Vom retpa. 
evooEtv edogev avT@ TAS TpoGEVXAS apTaoavTt Kal 
pnde Tobvop.a Srroduropevep, TdaAw ep eTEpoV 
eTPETETO, THY THs jueTepas moAcTeias dvaipeow, 
iv’ amoKoTéevTwv ols povots EPWP[LEL O TULETEPOS 
Bios e0@v te matTpiwy Kal peTovoias moAiTiK@V 
duKatwy TAS eoxaras Drropevwpev ovppopas ovdevos 

54 ere AnipLevor TELGLATOS els aopdnevay. driyats 
yap VoTEpov 7 LEpats tiOnor Tpoypaypa, du ov 
Eévous Kal em7yAvdas yuds amrekdrer pndé Adyou 
puetadous, adN’ axpitws KatadiKalwv. od Tt av 
ein Tupavvidos emayyeAua petlov; avros yevo- 
Hevos Ta Tava, KaTHYOpOs, €x9pos, pdprus, Ou- 
KAOTIS, KoAaoTHs, «Ta dual Tots TpoTEpous Kat 
Tpitov mpocelynKev edeis ws ev aAwoet Tots eBéAovot 

55 topUetvy “lovdatovs. ot dé AaBovtTes ddevav Tt 
MpaTTOVGL; TMévTE potpat THS TrOAEWS EloWW, ETTw- 
VULOL TOV TPWTWY OTOLYEiwWY THS Eeyypapp.aTov 
dwvns: tovtwv Svo* *lovdaixat A€yovrar d1a TO 
mActorous “lovdaious ev TavTals KaToLKEty* olKovat 
d€ Kal ev Tals dAAas ovK dAiyou OTropades. Ti odv 
emoinoav; €k T@Y Tecodpwv ypaypaTwv e€wKioav 
tovs “lovdaiovs Kat ovvyAacayv eis evos foipav 


1 Mss. ev dvoir. 


¢ As to what this proclamation actually meant, see App. 
pp. 534 f. The only point which here emerges is that the 
Jews were restricted to the one quarter (Delta, according to 
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safety. For surely, my good sirs, there is no honour 
given by overthrowing the laws, disturbing ancestral 
customs, outraging fellow-citizens and teaching the 
inhabitants of other cities to disregard the claims of 
fellow feeling. 

VIII. When then his attack against our laws by 
seizing the meeting-houses without even leaving 
them their name appeared to be successful, he pro- 
ceeded to another scheme, namely, the destruction 
of our citizenship, so that when our ancestral customs 
and our participation in political rights, the sole moor- 
ing on which our life was secured, had been cut away, 
we might undergo the worst misfortunes with no cable 
to cling to for safety. For a few days afterwards he 
issued a proclamation in which he denounced us as 
foreigners and aliens and gave us no right of plead- 
ing our case but condemned us unjudged.* What 
stronger profession of tyranny could we have than 
this? He became everything himself, accuser, enemy, 
witness, judge and the agent of punishment, and then 
to the two first wrongs he added a third by permitting 
those who wished to pillage the Jews as at the sack- 
ing of a city. Having secured this immunity what did 
they do? The city has five quarters named after the 
first letters of the alphabet, two of these are called 
Jewish because most of the Jews inhabit them,? 
though in the rest also there are not a few Jews 
scattered about. So then what did they do? Trom 
the four letters they ejected the Jews and drove them 


Josephus, B.J. ii. 18. 8) which had been originally allotted to 
them. It did not of course formally sanction the pogrom 
which ensued. That Flaccus did not stop this was a third 
wrong. 

® Or perhaps “‘ because most of the inhabitants are Jews,” 
i.e. there are also Gentiles, 
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56 BpayuTarnv. ot dé e€exdovTo dia TO .7AROO0s «Eis 
aiytaAods Kal KoTpias Kal pYnaTa TaVTwWY OTEPO- 
pevor TOV idiwv. eéxetvor d€ Tas oOiKias EphiLous 
KaTadpapovrTes ef aptayhv érpdtovTo Kal ws eK 
moAguouv delay SdteveuovTo, pndevos 5é KwAvovTos 
Kal TA epyaoTypia TOV “lovdaiwy ovyKeKkAetopeva 
dua TO émit ApovoidAn rév00s avappygavtTes soa 
edpov—roAAa 5€é Kat Tatr’ jnv—eLeddpynoav Kat da 
péons ayopds exdplov ws oixeious Tots aAAoTpiots 

57 KaTaypwpevot. THS 6 apmayns 7 ampatia KaKov 
nv Bapurepov, TAS [Lev evOjiKkas dtroAwAeK oT wv TOV 
TOpLoTaV, pndevos b¢ ewpevon, Pa yewpyod, tty 
vavkAnpov, [7 en mOpou, pn Texvirov, TA oun 
mpayparevecbar, ws duydbev KaTeoKevdobar Treviay, 
EK TE THS apTayhs, eEovoiwy bud Huepa ‘yevomevev 
Kal TrepiocovAnpevwv Ta tora, KaK TOO py dedv- 

[526] vyoOat mopilew ex THv ovviOwv emurndeupatov. 
5g «CLX. '| Kat ratra pev et Kat addpnta, add’ odv 
Tois av0is mempaypéevois ovyKpwdpeva oloTa. 
mevia ‘yap xademrov pev, Kat padi” 6rav KaTa- 
oxevalntar mpos exOp@v, eAarrov Sé THs «is Ta 

59 owpata UBpews, Kav 7 BpayuTdtn. ods 5° npe- 
Tépous dua Tas vrepBodas dv Erafov ovd’ av eEtzrou 
Tis UBpw 7 atkiav evdedexOar Kupiois ypwpevos Tots 
dvépacw, aAAd pou Soke? mpoopycewv oikeiwy av 
amophoa. va wéyeOos KeKatvoupynpevyns WLOTHTOS, 
ws Ta TOV TOAgUM pev KpaTyodYTWY, eK dUoEwS 
5’ aomdvowy eis Ttovs €adwKdras, ovyKpivdopeva 


@ Gaius’s sister. She died on June 10th, which gives the 
terminus a quo for the attack. See also App. p. 535. 
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to herd in a very small part of one. The Jews were 56 
so numerous that they poured out over beaches, 
dunghills and tombs, robbed of all their belongings. 
Their enemies overran the houses now left empty and 
turned to pillaging them, distributing the contents 
like spoil of war, and as no one prevented them they 
broke open the workshops of the Jews which had 
been closed as a sign of mourning for Drusilla,® car- 
ried out all the articles they found, which were very 
numerous, and bore them through the middle of the 
market-place, dealing with other people’s property 
as freely as if it was their own. A still more grievous 57 
evil than the pillaging was the unemployment pro- 
duced. The tradespeople had lost their stocks, and 
no one, husbandman, shipman, merchant, artisan, was 
allowed to practise his usual business. Thus poverty 
was established in two ways : first, the pillaging, by 
which in the course of a single day they had become 
penniless, completely stripped of what they had, and 
secondly, their inability to make a living from their 
regular employments. 

IX. Unbearable though these things were, yet 58 
compared with subsequent actions they were toler- 
able. Poverty, indeed, is grievous, particularly when 
it is effected by enemies, but it is less grievous than 
bodily injuries if suffered through wanton violence, 
even the slightest. But so excessive were the suffer- 59 
ings of our people that anyone who spoke of them 
as undergoing wanton violence or outrage would be 
using words not properly applicable and would I 
think be at a loss for adequate terms to express 
the magnitude of cruelty so unprecedented that the 
actions of conquerors in war, who are also naturally 
merciless to the conquered, would seem kindness 
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Tois TOUTWY HuEpwrata av elvar Sd€aL. yYpHyaTa 
dpmalovow éxetvor kal mARG0s aixpaddtwv ow- 
patwv, aAAa Kwdvvetoavtes, eimep nTTHOnoay, 
amoBavety Ta oiketa. od pry adda Kal pupious, 
dv AvTpa Katatildact avyyeveis 7) pidror, weBievTat 
Tov SopvalwTwv, lows pév GKaptreis OVTES TPOS 
éXeov, HTTw@pevor 5é dirapyupias. aAAa Ti TOdTO; 
dain Tis av: Tots yap ed mdoxovow adiapopel THs 
GwTynpias 6 TpdTrOs. On Sé€ Kal TOUS TEGOVTAS EV 
TH TorkKuw TaV exXOpav Tadfjs akvodow ot pev 
émueukets Kat pirdvOpwror tats oixobev dSamdvais, 
ot dé THv €xOpay Kal mpdos vexpods amoTeivovTEs 
brdaTovea TA GwyaTa dLddvTes Urép TOO p1) THs 
TedevTaias xdpitos apoupjoar Ta&V vopilopevwv. 
év modem pev ot Svapeveis Taba: év ciprvy 8 ot 
mpo puKpod didor Oeaowpefa omoia. pera yap 
Tas apTrayas Kal Tods avoLKLOpOvS Kal Tas EK TOV 
TrcloTwv pep@v THs moAews Biatovs eAdcets Kab- 
dmep Teryynpers ev KUKAW TrepiKabynpevwn €xOpav 
YEYOVOTES, ATTOpia Kal Omdver SEW TOV avayKaiwv 
me Copevor Kal yUvaia Kal TéKVA V7)7TLO opaivres 
ev opbaAois TapaTroAAvpeva Aye Xetporrouyjr@— 
Tava. yap Tarra dOqvias Kat evernpias Heo nv, 
Too pev TroTapov tats mrAnppvpais Tas apovpas 
mAovoiws Aywvacavtos, THs dé edidd0s, sor 
mupoddpos, adfovwratrov tr evyovias Tov Tob 
citov Kapmov avayovons—, pnKéT. otéyew Suvd- 
pevoe Tas evdelas, ol pev eri ovyyevov Kal didrwy, 
mpdoTepov ovK eiwOdres, oikias ABov Epavov adra 


@ For another account of the pogrom described in the next 
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itself in comparison. Those conquerors do seize 
property and take numerous captives but they have 
run the risk of losing their own if they were defeated. 
And indeed, multitudes of the prisoners of war, whose 
ransoms are provided by their kinsfolk and friends, 
are released by their captors, not perhaps because 
they have weakened towards mercy, but because 
they cannot resist their desire for money, though 
of that one might say, ‘‘ to the benefited the method 
of their rescuing is a matter of indifference.” Ob- 
serve, too, that enemies fallen in war are allowed 
burial. The mild and humane give it at their own 
expense and those who extend their hostility even 
to the dead restore the bodies under a truce, that 
they may not lack the final boon which the estab- 
lished rites supply. This is what enemies do in war. 
Let us see what was done in peace by our friends 
of yesterday.* After the pillaging and eviction and 
violent expulsion from most parts of the city the 
Jews were like beleaguered men with their enemies 
all round them. They were pressed by want and 
dire lack of necessities ; they saw their infant children 
and women perishing before their eyes through a 
famine artificially created, since elsewhere all else was 
teeming with plenty and abundance, the fields richly 
flooded by the overflow of the river and the wheat- 
bearing parts of the lowlands producing through 
their fertility the harvest of grain in unstinted pro- 
fusion. Unable any longer to endure their privation, 
some of them contrary to their former habits went 
to the houses of their kinsmen and friends to ask for 


ten sections see Legatio 119-131, where the violence is ascribed 
to the belief of the Alexandrians that Gaius hated the Jews, a 
point completely ignored here. 
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Ta avayKaia aitjoovtes, ot 8 amo dpovypatos 
evyevots THY peTaiT@v TUynV ws SovAoTpEeTTA Kal 
averevOepov éxtpeTopevor mponAOov eis ayopav 
ovdevds €Tépov yapw 7 Tod mptacbar Tots Te 
oikelois Kal éauTois tTpodds, ot dvaTuyets. edOUs 
yap ovvaptacbévtes tnd THY THY oxAoKpaTiav 
emiterxtoavtTwy SoArodovobvrar Kal aupdpevor Kal 
Tatovpevo. Sia THs méAEws amdons eEavadwOynoay, 
ovdevos drroAcupbevros prepous, 6 SuvyceTat Koww- 
vicar Tadjs.  puplovs péevroe Kat ddAdous trodAv- 
TpoTrols KaK@V id€als émiTETHOEUpLEVAaLs els yaAETHV 
WOTNTA KaTeipydoavTo Kal duedBeipav ot AeduT- 
THKOTES om aypioTnros | els Onpiwv gvow: TOUS 
yap om TVXOL pavevras TOV “Tovdatey 7 7 Kat éhevov 
7 gv ous KaTEKOTITOV ODK evOds € em TA KALpLUTATA 
HEpn Tas mAnyas Pepovres, | iva pn Odrrov tedev- 
THoavTes OGrTov Kal THY TaV CdvVNpaV dvr Anise 
amd0wvrar. TH Sé THY cupdopav adeia’ Kal 
EKEXELpla TIVES eETTLVEaVLEVdpEvoL, TOV auPAUTEpwr 
oTrAwv adoyjoavtes, aveAapPavov TA TaVTWY avu- 
ouwlwTaTa, Tp Kal Gidnpov, Kat TOAAOvs pev Eipeow 
avethov, ovK dXtyous 5é zrupi OvepBerpay. 7100 de 
Kal yeveas dhas, dvOpas pero. YUvaKay, TéKVO 
VATA PETA YOvEewV, eveTTpHoav ot mavT wv avnAe- 
eoTarou Kara peony: Thy ToAw, pn Yijpas, tay 
veoryTa, py matdwv dicauKcov 7pAuctav OLKTLOGLEVOL" 
Kal O7rOTE EvAwy vAns aTropycEeiav, ppdyava. ovA- 
Aéyovres KaTV@ TO mA€ov  Tupt dvepletpov, 
O\KTpOTEpov Kal er KEOT EpOV oAcBpov Tots det- 
Aaiots texvalovres, dv ta owpata nuiddAcxta 


1 Mss. adtxia or adikw. 
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the mere necessities as a charity, while those whose 
high-born spirit led them to avoid the beggar’s lot 
as fitter for slaves than for the free went forth into 
the market solely to buy sustenance for their families 
and themselves. Poor wretches, they were at once 65 
seized by those who wielded the weapon of mob rule, 
treacherously stabbed, dragged through the whole 
city, and trampled on, and thus completely made 
away with till not a part of them was left which could 
receive the burial which is the right of all. Multi- 66 
tudes of others also were laid low and destroyed with 
manifold forms of maltreatment, put in practice to 
serve their bitter cruelty by those whom savagery 
had maddened and transformed into the nature of 
wild beasts ; for any Jews who showed themselves 
anywhere, they stoned or knocked about with clubs, 
aiming their blows at first against the less vital parts 
for fear that a speedier death might give a speedier 
release from the consciousness of their anguish. 
Some, made rampant by the immunity and licence ¢ 67 
which accompanied these sufferings, discarded the 
weapons of slower action and took the most effective 
of all, fire and steel, and slew many with the sword, 
while not a few they destroyed with fire. Indeed, 68 
whole families, husbands with their wives, infant 
children with their parents, were burnt in the heart 
of the city by these supremely ruthless men who 
showed no pity for old age nor youth, nor the innocent 
years of childhood. And when they lacked wood 
for fire they would collect brushwood and dispatch 
them with smoke rather than fire, thus contriving 
a more pitiable and lingering death for the miserable 
victims whose bodies lay promiscuously half-burnt, 


@ See note on Quod Omn. Prob. 123. 
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b] A ” \ A > 4 Ul 3 
avapuE exeito, yaAemn Kal odvvypoTaTyn Dea. Ei 
se , .€ 2? Andbd 2 \ \ ? , 
€ Kat ot mapadndbévtes emi dpvyavicpov eBpa- 
> A ~ > “A “A “A “A 
duvov, emt TOV idiwy cKevav TOV eK THS apTayhs 
> “A 
eveTTiTpacav Tovs SeomdTas Ta pev TroAvTEAT 
la \ A \ Ul 4 4 
voogp.ilopevor, Ta dé py) TavU ypHouia cvyKatadA€e- 
e a ‘ 
yovtes, ols avTi EvAwY eikaiwy éxyp@vTo. moAAovs 
\ ~ A A 4 
de Kal C@vras Toiv modotv Tov eTepov éKdHjoavrTes 
\ A \ ae 4 \ 4 b] 4 
KaTa TO odupov eiAKov aya Kal KaTnAdwy évadAdo- 
, \ 
pevor Oavatov WpoTatov émiwvonoavTes* Kal TeA€ev- 
4 ea ~ 
TyoavTwr, ovdev ATTOV aTeAcUTHTA pNVWaVTES 
> A > \ 
Baputépas aikias Tots owpacw énédepov, dia 
4 A “A 
TavTwv oAliyou bé€w Pavat TOV THs TOAEwS OTEVW- 
“~ lA 7 4 4 
T@v KaTacUpovTes, EWS O VvEeKpOs Sopds, odpKas, 
» A “A ~ 4 4 
ivas ume THs TOV edddwv avwpuarias Kai Tpaxv- 
, \ “A e / “A “~ 
TnTos Tepipudbeis, Kal TOV HYWELeVWY LEep@V TIS 
, 4 4 
cupdvias SuacTavTwv Kai duaomapevTwy aAAaxdce 
” > / \ e \ “A 
dAAwy, edatravyOn. Kal Ob pév TAUTA 
dpOvTes womep ev Tots Oeatpikois pipors Kab- 
4 “A > “~ 
UTTEKpiVOVTO Tovs TacxovTas' TOV O ws adnOds 
/ A A 
metrovOoTwv ido. Kai ovyyeveis, OTL povov Tais 
“A A / , 
TOV TpoonkovtTwy ovpdopais avvyAynoayv, am7- 
> A 
yovTo, Ee“aoTuyobvTo, eTpoyilovTo, Kal peTA TAOAS 
> “A \ 
Tas aikias, Ooas €dUvAaTO ywphoar TA cwWpaTa 
avtots, 7 TeAcvTaia Kal edpedpos Tiyuwpia oTavpos 
Hv. 
@ Not to be translated ‘‘ mimicked the sufferers,”’ even if 
that is the outcome of what is said. The regular use of this 
verb followed by the article with a noun or participle points 


to what I have put. Thus in § 32 above we have tov €raipov 
Kat didov xafumex., in De Ios. 50 Potiphar’s wife accusing 
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a painful and most heart-rending spectacle. And 6g 


if the persons enlisted to get brushwood were too 
slow, they would burn the owners with their own 
furniture taken out of the spoil. Costly articles, 
indeed, they appropriated but anything that was 
not very useful they put on the fire to serve instead 


of ordinary wood. Many also while still alive they 70 


drew with one of the feet tied at the ankle and mean- 
while leapt upon them and pounded them to pieces. 
And when by the cruel death thus devised, their life 
ended, the rage of their enemies did not end, but 
continued all the same. They inflicted worse out- 
rages on the bodies, dragging them through almost 
every lane of the city until the corpses, their skin, 
flesh and muscles shattered by the unevenness and 
roughness of the ground, and all the parts which 
united to make the organism dissevered and dis- 
persed in different directions, were wasted to nothing. 

While those who did these things like 
actors in a farce assumed the part of the sufferers,* 
the friends and kinsmen of the true sufferers, simply 
because they grieved over the misfortunes of their 
relations, were arrested, scourged, tortured and after 
all these outrages, which were all their bodies could 
make room for, the final punishment kept in reserve 
was the cross. 


Joseph xafuzen. rHv cwohpova, ibid. 166 Joseph to his brothers 
Kka0umex. tov ducxepaivovra. So also in this treatise with 
similar verbs émdaoKxwyv tov mAovoov § 130 and zpoozo.ovpevos 
Tov nOdpevov §98. No doubt “ pretended to be the sufferers ”’ 
may mean ‘*‘ mimicked them,” but I should prefer to take it 
that they assumed the air of the injured parties, who were 
only inflicting a righteous punishment. This will give more 
point to aAnOes, and if Box is right in his note on ‘‘ mimes”’ 
(§ 34) that they emphasized the characteristic rather than the 
dramatic, it will be in accord with this view. 
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X. Idvra dé duopugas Kat TOLXwpuxnoas 0 
@XaKKos Kal pndev pépos TOV “lovdaixady a GLeToXOV 
emBouhfis THS avwratw KaTaduTwv emevoncev 
EKTOTTOV Twa, Kal TrapnAAaypéevnv emiDeow, 6 6 peya- 
Aoupyes, 0 Kaway aducnparwv EvpeTyS. Ths yap 

e A \ 

NETEpas yepouvcias, nV 6 cwrnp Kot evepyeTns 

eBaoros emysehnooperny Tov ‘lovdaikdy eiAeTo 
peTa THY TOU yevadpxou | TeAevTHVY Sia TaY pds 
Mayor Magipov evroddv péMovra, Trad lam’ | 
*"ArcEavipeias Kat THs xwpas émutpomevev, OKTW 
Kal tpidckovta ovAd\aBwv tovs edpeBévtas ev Tais 
oikiats evOds prev Ofoat KeAcVer, Kal oTEtAas KaAnV 
Topmyy dia péons ayopds mpeoBvtas deapious 
eEnyKwviapevous, TOvS Lev iaot, TOVs 5é aLdnpais 
dAvoeow, eis TO Oéatpov cicdyer—Béav olkriorny 
Kat aAAoTpiwraTny TA Kaup@—Kal ordvras GVTLK PD 
évyOpav kabeCouevwv mpos emiderEw aicxyvvns mpoo- 
TATTEL mavTas mepidudevras aikvobivas peaotiew, 
ais €0os Tods KaKoUpywv TrovypoTatous mpoTNAaki- 
CecOar, ws eK Ta&v TAnyav Todls pev dopddnv 
exxopuobevTas avTiKa tehevTijoa, Tovs ¢ voon- 
cavras émi 7ActoTov xpovov Eis dmoyvwow owrTnpias 
eeiv. Hs emBouhfis TO peyeDos efedn- 


Neyxrau pev Kal du etépwv, ody ArTov dé Kal dua 


@ The term yevdapyns elsewhere applied by Philo to founders 
and heads of the nation (Abraham, the three Patriarchs, and 
the Seventy Elders) here apparently =the technical word 
eOvapys (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 32), the official who at Alexandria, at 
any rate according to Strabo writing under Augustus, served 
as general administrator and judge of the Jews. 

> Or ‘‘ elsewhere,”’ z.¢. either in some other treatise or some 
lost part of this. Reiter and others assume that this is the 
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X. Having broken into everything like a burglar 73 
and left no side of Jewish life untouched by a hos- 
tility carried to the highest pitch, Flaccus devised 
another monstrous and unparalleled line of attack 
worthy of this perpetrator of enormities and inventor 
of novel iniquities. Our Senate had been appointed 74 
to take charge of Jewish affairs by our saviour and 
benefactor Augustus, after the death of the eth- 
narch,* orders to that effect having been given to 
Magius Maximus when he was about to take office 
for the second time as Governor of Alexandria and 
the country. Of this Senate the members who were 
found in their houses, thirty-eight in number, were 
arrested by Flaccus, who having ordered them to be 
straightway put in bonds marshalled a fine procession 
through the middle of the market of these elderly 
men trussed and pinioned, some with thongs and 
others with iron chains, and then taken into the 
theatre, a spectacle most pitiable and incongruous 
with the occasion. Then as they stood with their 75 
enemies seated in front to signalize their disgrace he 
ordered them all to be stripped and lacerated with 
scourges which are commonly used for the degradation 
of the vilest malefactors, so that in consequence of 
the flogging some had to be carried out on stretchers 
and died at once, while others lay sick for a long time 
despairing of recovery. The great lengths 76 
of malevolence to which the plan was carried have | 
been fully proved in other ways,® but all the same 


meaning of &’ érépwv and perhaps there are other places in 
Philo, not quoted by them nor observed by me, which go to 
prove that this is its meaning here. Failing such evidence, 
I should prefer to take it as above. The emPBovAy may be 
either the pogrom in general or the treatment of the thirty- 
eight just described, 
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Tod péAdovtos Adyeabat cadéatepov emideryOyjoeTar. 
TOV ATO THS yepovaias Tpets advdpes, Evodos Kat 
T 4 \ "A 5 > 4 > 4 4 3 
pvdwv Kat "“Avdpwv, éeyeyévnvto é€ovouo, mav0 
iid S > A > + 4 > 4 
doa elyov ev Tats olkiats duaptacbevres efddm 
A > A 
pd, ovs odK Hyvonoe TadTa TreTOVOdTas: ednAWON 
yap avT@ peTaTreppapevyw TpdTEpoV TOUS TLETEPOUS 
dpxovras 60a T@ Soxetv emi KataAAayats tats mpos 
77 THY aAAnv 7roAW. Kal Guws eldws aKpiBds (Tov)- 
TOUS GTEpopevous TOV ldiwv év deo THV apTracdy- 
‘TwV ETUTTEV, W’ ot Lev DTopevwat SiTTAs ouudopas, 
aA \ > A 
Teviav opod Kal THY ev Tots GwWyaow UBpwv, ot Se 
e , > 4 ~ 
SurTnv yoovynv, aAAdTpidv Te Kaptrovpevot TrACDTOV 
Kat THs TOV adaipePévTwv aTiias eis KOpoV aTro- 
Aavovres. 
78 “Eywv Te TOV TOTE TETPpPAyyEVWY EiTEtv ETapdo- 
, \ ” > \ Ss \ > 4 \ 
Tepilw, un apa evrTedes elvar vopuobev exdvon Ta 
4 “A 4 ” ? > \ 4 > ? 
peyebn ta&v TooovTwY: E€oTt 0 Et Kal pLKpov, GAA 
od puKpds detyya Kakovoias. THY paoTiywr eicl 
duadopat duakekpyévar KaTa THY mOAW TpOs TA 
“A 4 
Tav TUTTECIaL weAAdvTWY akiwpaTa* TOUS pEeV yap 
Alyumrious étépats paotilecbar ovpBéeBnKke Kal 
\ ¢ 7s \ } \ "AA o 4 10 \ 
mpos eTépwv, Tovs de eLavdpéas omdbais Kal 
719 0 oTrabynddpwv “AdcEavdpéwv. 70 €Bos tobTo 
Kal él THY HUETEpwv SLeTHPHGAV ot mpo DAdKKoV 
‘\ 
Kat DAdKKos adtos Tovs mpuwTous xpovovs. EoTL 


@ It will be observed that this interview must have taken 
place after the pillaging described in §§ 56 f. This suggests 
the possibility that it was either the attitude there taken up by 
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they will be shown still more clearly by the following 
statement. Three members of the Senate, Euodus, 
Trypho and Andro, had become penniless, having 
been robbed in a single inroad of all that they had 
in their houses ; and that they had been so treated 
was known to Flaccus, who had been so informed 
when on an earlier occasion @ he sent for our magis- 
trates, ostensibly to reconcile them with the rest of 
the city. Nevertheless, though he knew quite well 77 
that they had been deprived of their property, he 
beat them before the eyes of their despoilers. Thus, 
while they suffered a twofold misfortune, poverty 
and the outrage to their persons, the others had a 
twofold pleasure, enjoying the possession of the 
wealth which was not their own and sating them- 
selves with gloating on the dishonour of those from 
whom that wealth was taken. 

One point in the deeds committed at this time I 78 
mention only with hesitation, lest by being considered 
an insignificant matter it may detract from the magni- 
tude of these horrors. Yet.even if it is a small thing 
it is an evidence of no small malignancy. There are 
differences between the scourges used in the city, 
and these differences are regulated by the social 
standing of the persons to be beaten. The Egyptians 
actually are scourged with a different kind of lash 
and by a different set of people, the Alexandrians 
with a flat blade, and the persons who wield them 
also are Alexandrians. This custom was also ob- 79 
served in the case of our people by the predecessors 
of Flaccus and by Flaccus himself in his first years 
of office. For it is surely possible when inflicting 


the magistrates or their failure to carry out the conditions 
there laid down which led to their arrest and punishment. 
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4 ” ‘ 9 > , 4, ~ > > , 
yap, €oTt Kat ev atipia Bpayd Ti Tv eis emruTipiav 
A A > ~ 
evpeiv Kal ev UBper Tapadepopevdv TL TAY Eis TO 
> +f / ~ IA 
avvBpioTtov, OTav Tis avTtas ed eavT@v eG Tas 
, “A 4 
gvoeis THY TpaypaTwv e€eralecbar, 7 TpooTibeis 
” > 7 4 e 4 > Ld 
oixofev émiBovAov mdos, 6 av’? doa Trapa- 
peutKTa. THS émuetkeoTtépas ideas vdaipet Kal 
U A S ~ 9 ~ 
g0 Svouxiler. mas odv od TayydAemov, TOV lOtwTdv 
3 3 Ul A > \ 
AreEavipéwv “lovédaiwv tats éAevbepuwrépais Kal 
, 4 
ToNTiKwrépais paoTiéL TEeTUTTNMEVwWV, El TOTE 
5) > ~ ” b] , A + 
cédofav mAnyav aéia epydoacbar, tovs dpxovTas, 
\ U a \ ~ > 
[529] | tHv yepovoiay,’ ot Kal yhpws Kal TYULHS Elo 
> , \ “A 4 4 ~ 
ETWVULOL, KATA TOUTO TO pépos EAaTTOV TMV 
b] 4 
barnkowy eveykac0ar, Kabamep AlyuTTiwy Tovs 
> 4 \ > + aA 4 > , 
apaveoTaTous Kal evoxous Tots peytoTois aduK?- 
IA , ? ey 
81 pacw; e® Aéyew O71, ef Kal pupia Hoav 
e 4 ” \ \ > A \ 
nHpapTnkotres, where TOV Kaipov aldecbels Tas 
, 4 A A > ~ 
Tiwpias vmepPéc8a Tots yap opOds mroAuTevo- 
~ 3 l4 \ \ 
pévois TOV apxYOVTWY KAL [PL TpOOTOLOVpLEVOLS 
“A > 3 ma. Yq > 
TyLav arr’ ovTws TYLdot Tovs evepyeTas eos EoTi 
~ 4 e 
pndéva Koddlew Tav KaTaKpiTwv, aypis av at 
émupavets® yevebAor Kal mravnyvpers abdtar TeV 
A “A > > A 
82 émupavav LeBaotrav SieE€AOwow. 6 8° ev adrats 
TApPHVOMEL KAL ETYLWPETTO TOvs pNdEeV GAOdLKODYTAS, 
~ Ss Yj > , 4 
ovs evnv® atts, etmrep €BovAeTo, KoAalew. add’ 
, lo > 
EOTEVOE KGL KATHTELYEV EVEKA THS TpOs TOV EvavTiov 
4, 4 > 
dyAov apeokeias, Ta’Tn vopilwy efouKerwoacbar 
~ b) \ b 4 PS) A af) A > 
83 udAAov adrov els amep dSuevoetro. On Twas oida 
1 Very possibly a gloss inserted in view of the words which 
follow. 


2 Perhaps, as Mangey held, an insertion. The duplication 
of the epithet, with no obvious point, is not like Philo. 
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degradation on others to find some little thing to 
sustain their dignity, or when wantonly maltreating 
them, to find some accompaniment to counteract 
the wantonness, if one allows the nature of the case 
to be determined on its own merits and does not 
import some personal feeling of malice which removes 
and dislodges all ingredients of the milder type. 
Surely then it was the height of harshness that when 80 
commoners among the Alexandrian Jews, if they 
appeared to have done things worthy of stripes, were 
beaten with whips more suggestive of freemen and 
citizens, the magistrates, the Senate, whose very 
name implies age and honour, in this respect fared 
worse than their inferiors and were treated like 
Egyptians of the meanest rank and guilty of the 
greatest iniquities. I leave out of account 81 
the point that if they had committed a host of crimes 
he ought to have postponed the punishments in 
respect for the season,” for rulers who conduct their 
government as they should and do not pretend to 
honour but do really honour their benefactors make 
a practice of not punishing any condemned person 
until these notable celebrations in honour of the 
birthdays of the illustrious Augustan house are over. 
Instead he made them an occasion for illegality and 82 
for punishing those who had done no wrong, whom 
he could have punished at a later time if he wished. 
But he hurried and pressed on the matter to con- 
ciliate the mob, who were opposed to the Jews, 
thinking that this would help to bring them to make 
his policy their own. I have known cases when on 83 


¢ Apparently the birthday of Gaius himself (Aug. 31st). 
Cf. adroxpatopos § 83. 


3 Mss. odd€va Hv. 
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TOV aveokoroTLopEvwv pLeAAovoNsS eviotacBat ToL- 
avTys ekexetpias Ka0aipebévras Kal Tols cuyyevéeow 
emt TH Taps akwwOhvar Kal Tuyely TOV vevopt- 
apévwy amodolevras: der yap Kal veKpovds azro- 
Aatoat Twos XpnoTob yeveONarais avTOKpaTOpOS 
Kal GLa. TO lepompemes Ths Tavnyupews puraxOfvac. 

84. 6 8° ov TetedeuTHKETAs emt oTaupay 
Kabaipetvy, C@vras 8° avackoAomilecbar mpocétat- 
Tev, ols apuvynotiav em odALtyov, od THY eis aTraV, Oo 
Katpos €did0v mpos brépUeow TiYwpias, ovK adeow 
mavTeAn. Kal Tadr’ eipyalero peta TO mAnyais 
aikioacGar ev wéow TH OcaTpw Kal TuUpL Kal ou- 

85 Sp Bacavica. Kat » Oéa Oveveveunto* Ta pev 

yap mp@ra Tov Jeaparw _axpu TpiTns 7 TeTap- 
Tns wpas €€ éwOwod tadta Hv: “lovdator pacruyov- 
jeevot, Kpepapevor, TpoxeCopevor, KarauKelouevor,: 
La. eons: THs OpxnoTpas dmTayopevot THv emt 
Oavarey TO be pera THY KaAdnv TOUTIY emriOerEw 
opxnoTal Kal pipor Kat avAntai Kal doa adda 
oKnviKav abvppata aywvwr. 

86 XI. Kai vt ratva unkvvw; devtépa yap ém- 
voetrat 7épOnois, BovAopévov Kal TO OTpaTEVd[LEVOV 
TAHO0s mpiv emiterxioa f€evov ovKopavTypatos 
EUPECEL. TO de ovKopavTnLa 7 nv, ws TOV ’lovdaiwv 
mavoTtAlas €V Tats OiKLaLS EXOVTOOY. peramepapd- 
[Levos ov éxaTovTapyov @ pdaAdor7’ emoreve, 
Kdorov dvopa, Kedever maparaBdvra Ths vaNKOOU 
Tafews é€avT@ Tovs edToAuoTdTovs oTpaTiwrTas 

1 Mss. xaradtxalopevo. 
@ This elliptical phrase i is principally cited from Herodotus, 


KEKOGHNLEVOV THv emi Oavdtw i. 109, cvdAdaBwv d€ odeas ednoe 
TH emi Oavarw iii. 119, and so with katednoav Vv. 72, If this 
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the eve of a holiday of this kind, people who have 
been crucified have been taken down and their bodies 
delivered to their kinsfolk, because it was thought 
well to give them burial and allow them the ordinary 
rites. For it was meet that the dead also should 
have the advantage of some kind treatment upon 
the birthday of an emperor and also that the sanctity 
of the festival should be maintained. But 84 
Flaccus gave no orders to take down those who had 
died on the cross. Instead he ordered the crucifixion 
of the living, to whom the season offered a short-lived 
though not permanent reprieve in order to postpone 
the punishment though not to remit it altogether. 
And he did this after maltreating them with the lash 
in the middle of the theatre and torturing them with 
fire and the sword. The show had been arranged 85 
in parts. The first spectacle lasting from dawn till 
the third or fourth hour consisted of Jews being 
scourged, hung up, bound to the wheel, brutally 
mauled and haled for their death march® through the 
middle of the orchestra. After this splendid exhibi- 
tion came dancers and mimes and flute players and 
all the other amusements of theatrical competitions. 
XI. But why dwell on these things, for he had a 86 
second plan of spoliation hatching. He desired to 
use the large body of soldiers serving under him as 
a weapon against us, and to do this he invented a 
strange calumny to the effect that the Jews had — 
stocks of every kind of arms in their houses. Accord- 
ingly having sent for a centurion named Castus, whom 
he especially trusted, he bade him take the most 
intrepid soldiers in the company under him and with- 


represents the facts it would seem to be a deliberate archaism 
in Philo. Lucian however also uses it (Alex. 44). 
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ETLOTEVOELV KAL dvev Tpoppycews eTELGLOVTO. Tats 
Ttav “lovdaiwy olKiaus epevvay, ue Tis OTtAwy 
evarroKevTau TOpacKey. | Kat O pev oUVTElvas 
eOeu TO mpootaxoev epyaodpevos. ot de THY emi- 
vouav ovK €lOOTES dxavels 70 Tp@Tov etoTH Keay 
bm exangews, yuvateo Kal TEKVWY adrots epTtAc- 
KOEVvWwY Kal peopevey Odcpuor dua TOV em atx pa 
Acsrous ddoBov: 6 yap Aourrov THs TropInoews,, TOUT 
del mpoceddKwv. ws 8 AKovoav Tapa Twos TOV 
épevvwrvtwr: “ ot Tapuevecbe TA OmrAa;’”’ piKpov 
avémvevody Kal TavTa Kal TH ev vYOis avameTa- 
Gavres émedeiKVUVTO, TH pev HOOpevor, TH Se 
OTEevovTES, HOOpEVoL pev emi TH SreAcyyxOyjoeaau 
TO ouKoddvrnua e€€ éavtod, dSvayepaivortes dé, 
OTL TP@Tov pev al THAKabTaL SiaBoAai Kat’ adTav 
mpoTloTevovTa. ovvTileuevar Trpos exXOpav, EmreiTa 
d, 67. ytvata KaTdKAeoTta pndé tHv atvAeov 
mpoepyopeva Kal Oarapevopevar trapBévor, du atd@ 
Tas avdpa@v ders Kal TMV olKELoTaTWY EKTpPETTO- 
pevat, TOTE OV ovov dovvyAeow aAAa Kal oTpaTiw- 
TuKOV O€os ETTAVATELVOMEVOLS eupaveis eyevovro. 
yevopers 5° 6pws oa epedvns Ogov" mAOos 
dpuvTnpiwv omAwy etpéOn! Kpdvy, Owpaxes, ao- 
mides, eyyelpioua, KOVTOL, TavTevxiaL OwpNdov 
mpoekopilovTo, Kal év péper Ta ExnPoAa, maArot, 


1 Wendland suggests zodcov, but see note ec. 


* The phrase tov én’ aixpadwros is certainly strange, but 
we have something like it in De Jos. 184 rov ws émi reOvedre 
gofov *‘ the fear that he is dead,” though here to make the 
parallel complete we should have a participle ecopeévors. 

> Cf. Spec. Leg. iii. 169 ‘* The women are best suited to 
the indoor life which keeps to the house, within which the 
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out loss of time and without giving notice enter and 
search the houses of the Jews to see whether they had 
any arms stored there. Castus hurried off to do what 
he was told. The Jews as they knew nothing of the 
scheme at first stood dumbfoundered in consterna- 
tion, while their women and children clung to them 
bathed in tears in the fear of being taken into cap- 
tivity.* For they lived in expectation of this which 
was the one thing left to complete the spoliation. 
When they heard one of the searching party say 
“Where do you stock your arms?” they revived 
somewhat and laid open everything, even the con- 
tents of the recesses. In one way they felt pleased, 
in another deeply pained. They were pleased that 
the refutation of the calumny would be self-evident 
but indignant first that such grave slanders, fabricated 
against them by their enemies, were so readily be- 
lieved, secondly that their women kept in seclusion, 
never even approaching the outer doors, and their 
maidens confined to the inner chambers, who for 
modesty’s sake avoided the sight of men, even of 
their closest relations, were displayed to eyes, not 
merely unfamiliar, but terrorizing through the fear 
of military violence.? And after this careful inves- 
tigation, what an enormous amount’? of defensive 
weapons was discovered, the helmets, breastplates, 
shields, daggers, pikes, outfits of armour, piles of 
which were produced, and on another side, the mis- 


middle door (pécavAov = OaAapevopevac here) is taken by the 
maidens as their boundary, and the outer door by those who 
have reached full womanhood.” See note, vol. vii. p. 640. 
A good deal of additional information is given by Box. 
¢ 6cov exclamatory may be kept as more expressive than 
mocov, cf. ¢.g. Rep. 450 a olov . . . eipydacacbe ! sGoov Adyov 
. Kuvetre / 
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ofevdovar, To€a, BéAn! TovTwv amAds oddev: arN 
ovde TA TpOs THY Kal’ yHuepay Siattav dpapTUTaV 

2 7 / ) @ 1 oe \ \ , 
91 adrapKyn payaipiova. €& o8 Kal 7 Trepit Tov Biov 
>] \ >] / / / \ A 
ev0ds edKodta Sdiehatvero trodvTéAevav Kal TO 
aBpodiaitov pu) mpooieevwrv, a méehuKe ‘yevvay 
Kopov’ Kopov 5° UBpis Exyovov, 7 TavTWY KAK@V 
92 apn. Kaitot y ov mpo moAAod TaV 
A A v4 b / e 4 e \ 
kata THY ywpav Atyuttiwv omAocAoynbévtwr smo 
Bacoov twos, @ tpocéta€ev 6 DAdKKos TovTi Td 

” > 71 OF , 90 A n \ \ A 
epyov, [add’| jv tore idetv ordAov pev ToAdY vedv 
KaTATETAEVKOTA KAL EvoppLobvTa Tots TOO TOTApLOD 
Ayweor, yeuovra tavToiwy omAwv, ayboddpa 98’ 

e v4 A 4 / 
brolvyia trapymAnOh ovvdedepévwy Sopadtwyv dop- 
pndov ad’ éxatépas mrAeupds eis TO iodppoTov, Tas 
\ A 

d€ ATO TOU OTpaToTédoU TdGas GxXEdOV Appaudéas 

\ “A U4 
peoTas TavoTA@v, at otoryndov tao piav dy 
Kal THY adTHVY ovvTatw ev KOOUM TpOTEGAV’ TO 
dé peTa&d TaV Awevwv Kal THS ev Tots Baowretots 

e 4 >) e\ ” ~ \ 7 / 
omAobynKys, «ts HY eder KaTaTeOAvaL Ta STAG, déKa 
93 OTAdLWY Tov dvaoTH A OUvpTTaV exov. Tas TMV 
TAUTA TAapackevacapevwy oiKias akvov Hv Epev- 
vaolat’ mpos yap vewTepiopov uUmomto. moAAdKis 
AMOOTAVTES HoaV, Kal €dEL KATA Minow TaV lepav 
aywvwv TpieTypioas dyew Kawas ev Aly’mTw 
“A ~ \ 
auyKopuojs OmAwy rods mpoeoTatas, WwW 7 py 

/ / “A > A ~ 3 / 
KatacKevaleoba dbavwow 7 avti moAA@v oAtya, 
~ / 
94 KaLpov OUK ExXOVTES Els avaxwpyow.’ Yuds dé TL 
[581] Tovobrov Eder mabeiv; | moTe yap els amooTacw 


1 The word is hopeless. Of the corrections proposed, 
Doe 
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sile kind, javelins, slings, bows and arrows! Why! 
absolutely nothing, not even the knives which suffice 
the cooks for their daily use. This last in itself 91 
showed clearly the simplicity of the life led by people 
who discarded the expensive habits and luxury which 
naturally breed that satiety, whose child is the wanton 
insolence which is the source of all evils. 

And yet not long before, when the Iigyptians in the 92 
country districts had their weapons collected by one 
Bassus, on whom Flaccus had laid this task, there 
was a great array of ships to be seen which had sailed 
to the bank and moored in the harbours of the river 
brimful of all manner of weapons, also a great number 
of beasts of burden with spears tied in bundles hung 
on each side to balance equally. Also there was a 
procession of waggons sent from the camp, nearly all 
full of outfits of armour, moving regularly one after 
the other so as to form a single ordered line, all 
visible at once, and the space between the harbours 
and the armoury in the palace where the arms had 
to be deposited was, taken altogether, about ten 
stades long. Those who procured these equipments 93 
might well have had their houses searched, for they 
had often revolted and were suspected of favouring 
sedition. Indeed, the authorities ought to have 
copied the sacred contests by instituting new triennial 
celebrations for the collection of arms, so that the 
Egyptians would not have time to provide them or 
at least only a few instead of this great quantity, as 
they had no opportunity for replacing them. But why 94 
should we have been subject to anything of the kind? 


dvavéwots and avayuwvevars (‘ reforging ’’), the latter seems the 
more probable. Considering that it follows on dyri zodAAdv 
oXd/ya, I should myself prefer avazAjpwow to dvavéwoarv. 
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brwnrevonucv; mote 8 ovdK eElpyviKol maow 
evopioOnper ; Ta 0 emiTndevpara., ols Kal” éxd- 
oTHV Tpepav ypwpeba, ovK dverriAnnra, ov ovvTel- 
vovTa. _mpos evvopiiav moAEws Kal evoTaBevav ; et 
ye pv elyov oma “Tovdaior Tap: adrots, baép 
TETpAaKoatas adynpebncav oixias, ef av peTa- 
vdoTat é€yévovTo, vyadevbevres _Tpos Tov Tas 
ovoias dpmacdvTwr': dia Ti obv ovYXL Kai TA TAPA 
ToUTOLs HpevvNnoe Tis, Tots ef Kal p12 Lda Orda, 
doa yoov WpTacav, €Xovew ; GAN’ HV, 
ws edyy, dAov 70 mpayya emBovdy THs dmoTopias 
OddKKov Kal Tov oxAwy, dv amé\avoav Kal 
yuvaires. ovK év awyopa yap povov aAAd Kal ev 
péow TQ Jeatpy kaOdarep aixpdAcwror cuvnpTalovTo 
kal él thy oxnviv ed’ drm Sirore ouKxopavTov- 
eval TapryyovTo eTa TLWOS dpopiyrou Kal apya- 
Aewrarns BBpews: elt” erretd1) pev eyvepio noav 
ETEPOU yevous, dmedvovto—roAAds yap ws ‘Tovdatas 
aKpibH pu Tovovpevar THS adAnDeias THY Epevvav 
cuveAduBavov—, «i 6° eddvycav neTepat, mpoo- 
érattov ot avtTt Jeata@v tupavvor Kat Seomdrat 
yeyovotes Kpéa yxotpera diddvar Koptlovras. daar 


1 Mangey, Reiter, etc., take this sentence as a question, 
and Reiter inserts dv after adnpéOnoav. But see note a. 


@ This sentence has been taken by other editors as a ques- 
tion (av being inserted after ddnpéOnoav) and understood to 
mean “‘ if they had had arms, would they have been stripped 
of their homes ?’’ This is quite good sense in itself, but what 
bearing has it on the sequel? As I have taken it, the apodosis 
is suppressed for the moment, but is understood from the next 
sentence, 7.¢. °° if they had arms, they must have passed into 
the hands of those who occupied their houses.”’ 
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When were we suspected of revolting ? When were 
we not thought to be peacefully inclined to all? 
Were not our ways of living which we follow day 
by day blameless and conducive to good order and 
stability in the State? Indeed, if the Jews did have 
arms in their possession, they had been dispossessed 
from over four hundred houses from which they were 
driven to wander by those who seized their property.” 
Why then did not their despoilers have their property 
searched, since they would have, if not arms of their 
own, at any rate those which they had seized? 
But the whole proceeding was as I have 95 
said a malicious plot, due to the ruthlessness of 
Flaccus and the turbulent outbreaks,® the effect of 
which was felt by women also.° For they were seized 
like captives not only in the market-place but also 
in the middle of the theatre and taken on to the stage 
on no matter what calumnious charge, meanwhile 
being subjected to outrage of an intolerable and 
most barbarous kind. Then, if they were recognized 96 
to be of another race, since many were arrested as 
Jewesses without any careful investigation of the 
truth, they were released. But if they were found 
to be of our nation then these onlookers at a show 
turned into despotic tyrants and gave orders to fetch 
swine's flesh and give it to the women. Then all 


> So rather than “‘ crowds,” for which Philo would use the 
singular; nor does it suit azéAavoay so well. For the use cf. 
TO TAROos . . . dxAwv Kai DopvBwv De Mut. 144. 

¢ Why does Philo bring this account of the women’s suffer- 
ings in at this point? They belong rather to the pogrom 
which we left at § 85. Possibly he means that the insult to 
feminine modesty involved in the investigation just described 
did not stand alone, though in the account of the atrocities 
nothing had been said about the women. 
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PHILO 


A S , , > , ry ” 
pev ovv doBw Kodrddcews ameyevoavtTo, pndev ert 
dewov TpoovTopeivacar amreAvovTo: al 8 éyKpare- 
oTepat Pacaviorais mapedidovTo mpos aikias avn- 
KéoTOUS, OTEp TOU pNdEV adLKEeiv adTAas GapeoTaTH 
TLOTLS E€OTL. 

XII. [Ipos rots eipnuévors od de’ €avtod pdvov 
>) > } ” A A ~ >) 4 >) 4 A 
GAN’ dn Kal dua Tob adroKpdtopos éelyre. Kal 

aA A 4 @ 
EMEVOEL KAKOUV HUGS. TYLas yap, Ooas oldv TE 
ny A oh 
Hv Kal émétpeTrov ot voor, macas Laiw dyduoa- 
pevou Kal emiteAeoavtes Epyos avédopev 70 rjdicpa 
avTa@, denfevres, emreld7) mpecBeiav aitnoapevois 

9 “A >) , ae vA > € ~ 
ok av énérpeev, tva Siaméusynrar dv adrod. 
avayvovs d€ Kal éxdoTm TdV év TO undiopate 
ToAAdKis TH KEehaAH ouvemivevdoas, Uroperdlav Kal 

\ 4 

yeyavwmevos 7 TMpoomovovpevos TOV HOdMEVoOV, 
(a4 > , 4, e ~ 9?) 7” ia¢ “~ 9 lA 

amodéyopar Ttavras buds” edn “‘ THs edoePeias 

, >) ry A ~ 
Kat Trépibw, Kabamep aitetobe, 7 mpecBevTob Takw 
> 4 ~ 
extrAjow, Ww atobnrat dios THs buetépas edyapt- 
oTias. papTupiow d€ Kal avTds dca GUVOLOa TH 
A A > 
mAnOe. THY Els KOOpLOTHTAa Kat els eEvrreiMevav 
A >) , e 4A 1A 40 >) lA 
mpooTifeis oddev? 7) yap aAnfera attapKéotaTos 
emawos. emt TavTais Tats bmoaxéceot yeynOoTes 
evxyaploToumev, ws On Tats eAmiot Tapaveyvw- 
fo “A , > , 
opévov Taiw tot dndioparos. Kal yap jv etkos, 
emrevon) Tav0’ doa Oud TOV UTAPYWV TEMTETAL [LET 
omovons | avutrepOerov exer THY Tap Hyenove’ 
1 MSS. nuty Or vpiy. 
@ The sections which follow describe events which go back 


to a time previous to those narrated in § 25 and onwards. 
Philo seems to take this action of Flaccus as his crowning 
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the women who in fear of punishment tasted the 
meat were dismissed and did not have to bear any 
further dire maltreatment. But the more resolute 
were delivered to the tormentors to suffer desperate 
ill-usage, which is the clearest proof of their entire 
innocence of wrongdoing. 


XII. *To all these we have to add that Flaccus had 97 


before this been seeking to utilize the emperor to 
supplement his own efforts to injure us and laid his 
plans accordingly. We had decreed and ratified with 
our actions all the tributes to Gaius which were pos- 
sible and were allowed by the laws and had submitted 
the decree to Flaccus, begging him since he would not 
have granted our request for an embassy to provide 


himself for its transmission. He read it and nodded 98 


his head several times in assent at each point, smiled 
gently, and looked pleased or pretended to be pleased, 
and said “ I commend you all for your piety, and I 
will send it as you ask or will fulfil the duties of an 
envoy myself that Gaius may learn your gratitude. 


I will also testify myself from my own knowledge to 99 


your abundantly orderly and loyal behaviour without 
adding anything else,® for the truth in itself is all- 
sufficient praise.” When we heard these promises 
we rejoiced and were thankful, feeling in our hope- 
fulness as though Gaius had already read the decree. 
The hope was reasonable, since any communication 
sent by a viceroy with urgency secures a prompt de- 


wickedness, and very possibly connects it directly with his 
fall, perhaps justly. It is quite conceivable that when the 
insulted Agrippa informed the emperor that Flaccus had 
suppressed a complimentary address to himself, his animosity 
against Flaccus was roused to activity. 

> Or ‘ without adding to the multitude,” etc. But the 
dative of the thing known following ovvoda is not uncommon. 
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dudyvwow. 6 6€ mroAAd xalpew Ppacas ois dt- 
evonOnper, ois elzev, ols copoddynoe, TO Piypropa. 
Tap €avT@ mapaxatécyev, iva povor. TOV Uv 

nAvov dvOpebrow | exOpot voprobGev. Tabr ov 
SunypuTVmKoTos 7 nv é€k moAAob Kal _TEpleckeppLevou 
THv Kal? AUdV emBovdry, aAAa. my Kar’ dmovovay" 
avrooyedialovros akaipw dopa Kat Trapayary i} Tw 
Aoyiap.00 ; Deds 5° ws EouKer, @ pede 
Tov avopwreiwv Tparywarov, TOUS Sena adrov 
Adyous Kal Kekopupevpevous emi hevakiou®@ Kal TO 
THs EKVOLOU dtavoias BovdAeuTypuov, kus KaT- 
EOTPATHYEL, mpoBaAAdcuevos, AaBav oiKTov qpev, 
ddopynv ovK els paKpav eTapeaxe Tod pn wev- 
obiva. Ths éAriédos. “Ayptrrmas yap emonunoas 
O Baotheds dunyynoapevors piv THY eK DAdKKov 
yevouevnv emiBovAnv emavopfotrat TO mpadypa Kal 
UT0TXOpLEvos To uindiopa StatréupecOau AaBor Ws 
dcovopev emreuuper, dmoAoynodevos Kal rept Tob 
xpdvov, ws odk oe paldvrwy edoePety ets Tov 
evepyernv oikov, add’ €€ apyis pév oTrovdacavTwr, 
emnpeia S€ TOU MpoEeaoTMTos THY Kaiptov EemiderEw 
adaipefévrwr. emt 57) Tovrous Wpfaro KovieoOat 
Kat avtod 7 Urreppaxos pev Kal TOpacTares 
AOLKOULEVWY TLLWPOS dvooiwy Kal Epywv Kat 
avOpwrwv dikn. mpa@rov pev yap Kaworarny 


fe 


1 mss. emivo.av. 





@ Or perhaps “ perusal,”’ for dvayryvwoxw is sometimes used 
for dvavayryywoxw. Perhaps indeed read dcavdyrwow, which 
Mangey suggested and Box adopts. 

> Literally “‘in the council chamber (or council) of his 
lawless mind,” cf. De Vit. Cont. 27. The figure it may be 
noted is a common one in Philo, cf. Quod Det. 40, De Hbr. 
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cision” by the head. But Flaccus, dismissing all con- 
sideration for our intentions and his own words and 
agreements, detained the decree in his own possession 
so that it might be supposed that we alone among 
men who dwell under the sun were hostile. Do not 
these actions show long unsleeping vigilance and 
careful preparation of the insidious attack against 
us and that it was not improvised in a fit of insanity, 
in an ill-timed outburst due to some perversion of the 
reason ? But God, it is clear, who takes 
care for human affairs, rejected his flattering words 
so elegantly framed to cajole and the treacherous 
counsels against us debated in his lawless mind ? and 
in His compassion before long provided us with 
‘grounds for thinking that our hopes would not be 
disappointed. For when King Agrippa visited Alex- 
andria and we told him of Flaccus’s malignant action, 
he rectified the matter, promised us that he would 
have the decree transmitted and took it and as we 
understand sent it, apologizing also for the delay and 
stating that we had not been slow to learn the duty 
of piety to the house of our benefactors; on the 
contrary we had been eager to show it from the first 
but had been deprived of the chance of proving it in 
good time by the spite of the Governor. At this 
point justice, the champion and defender of the 
wronged, the avenger of unholy men and deeds, 
began to enter the lists against him. For in the 


165, De Conf. 86, De Dec. 98. Kxaraorparnyetv =** to over- 
come by cunning or treachery ”’ is here used absolutely by 
Philo, as also in Legatio 25, and perhaps De Dec. 141. In 
De Dec. 91 we have xaraorparnyets tov 6pxov of making the 
oath which the judges have sworn of none effect. All the 
other examples cited by Stephanus have an accusative or 
genitive following. 
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e 4 4 \ ; A b] A ~ 4 
virépewev vUBpw Kat ovudopav ovdevi THY mrdaAat 
yevonevny wTdapywv, ad od Thy Hyemoviay 6 
ueBaoros oikos avywato yas Kat Oadarrns. 
” \ \, 93 NAN 4 , 9 AN “A 
105 eviot yap Kal emt TuBeptouv Kat emt Tob 
\ A A 
matpos avtod Kaicapos ta&v dterdvTwy Tas em- 
Kpatetas, TV eémipédccavy Kal mpootaciav els 
duvacteiav Kal Tupavvida pelappoodpevor, Tas 
xwpas evéerAyncay Kak@v avynKéotwv dSwpodokiats, 
e A aA e 
aptayais, KaTadikals, TMV pNndev NuapTnKOTWY 
> A ~ A 
eXdocou Kal duyais, THv SvvaT@v axpirous ava- 
peceow* ots peta Tov opiobevTa ypdvov TIS apxYAs 
b 
emaveNOdvras eis “Pa&pnv ot adrtoxpdtopes Adyov 
Kat evOvvas TOV TeTTpayLevwrv YTOovV, Kal padAtoO” - 
e 4 lA e 3 A 4 4 
106 O7r0TE mpeoBevoalvTo au aduxnbetoar mores. TOTE 
A Ud > f 
yap Kowovs TrapéxovTes EavTovs SiKaoTads, €€ iaov 
Kal TV KaTnyépwv Kal Ta&v azroAoyoupevwr 
> 
AKpOWMEvol, pNoEvOS AKplTOV TpOoKaTaywwoKeLW 
> “A > \ / 
a€totvres, eBpaBevov ovTe mpos €xOpav ovTE mpos 
4 > \ \ \ 4, A > 4 \ 4 
yap, adda mpos THY pvaw THs adnbeias Ta SdEavTa 
> > \ > \ > > 
107 elvar Sixata. DAdKKw 5° od peta THY apynv adAA 
> ee 4 4 4 
euTpoldouws mpotmivrncey  puucoToVnpos dOiKy 
A A \ 
Tats apétpots UmrepBodats wv HOdiKEL KaL TrTapNVOLEL 
voyepavaca. 
> A on 4 
ba XIII. | Piverar 8’ 6 tpdmos abt@ ris ovAAjews 
08 / e+ ” \ , \@ o¢ 
towoode. v7éAaBev 7dn Tov I'dtov wept wv ViroTTOS 
> > Ul 
Hv e€evpevicbar, Ta prev emoToApaiors ypappacu, 
A » 6 A 
a KoAakeias Hv bréppeota, TA 5é Ev ols SnuNnyopav 
A \ \ 
moAvaKis eOepamreve Adyous Jamas Kal paKpas 
> \ \ 
phoeis metrAacpevwy eyKwpiwy ovveipwv, Ta de 
A A ~ 4 
Kat €k Tod odddpa evdoKiuety Tapa TH TAECtoTw 
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first place he was subjected to an unprecedented 
indignity and disaster such as had not befallen any 
of the viceroys in the past since the Augustan House 
assumed the sovereignty of land and sea. 
Some, indeed, of those who held governorships in the 
time of Tiberius and his father Caesar, had perverted 
their office of guardian and protector into domination 
and tyranny and had spread hopeless misery through 
their territories with their venality, robbery, unjust 
sentences, expulsion and banishment of quite inno- 
cent people, and execution of magnates without 
trial. But these people on their return to Rome, 
after the termination of their time of office, had been 
required by the emperor to render an account and 
submit to scrutiny of their doings, particularly when 
the aggrieved cities sent ambassadors. For on these 
occasions the emperors showed themselves impartial 
judges ; they listened equally to both the accuser 
and the defender, making it a rule to condemn no 
one offhand without a trial, and awarded what they 
thought to be just, influenced neither by hostility 
nor favour but by what actually was the truth. 
Flaccus, on the other hand, not after his time of office, 
but in advance of the regular date, was encountered 
by justice, who hates evil and was indignant at the 
boundless excesses of his unjust and lawless actions. 
XIII. The manner of his arrest was as follows. He 
supposed that Gaius had been by now propitiated as 
to the matters on which he was under suspicion, partly 
through his written dispatches, which overflowed 
with flattery, partly through the obsequiousness of 
his public harangues, in which he span together 
fawning words and long screeds of insincere en- 
comium, partly again by the high esteem in which 
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pépes THS moAews. CAabe 8 avrov amarav: 
aBéBato. yap at T@v trovnpdv avOpwmwv édmides, 
eikalovTwy ev TA YpnoToTEepa, TA Sé Tmadiudynya 
Kat dv a&tor TUyyavelv elol TacYOVTWY. TMéuTETAL 
pev yap amo Ths “ITaAias Baooos EKATOVTAPXNS 
bio LTatou xeuporovnbets peta Ths tdfews TAY 
oTpaTinTay, HS apnyeiro. oxdpous o° emBas 
TOV padoTa TayuVavTOUVTWY GAlyals TULépats POS 
Tots Ayeow yiverac tTHS “AAc~avdpelas Kata THV 
Mdpov vicov rept detAnv €omépav Kal KeAever TH 
KuBepynry pexpts HAiov KaTadvcews efw badar- 
Tevew, Texvalwy To dvemipayTov EVEKA TOU Ba 
mpoatcdduevov DAdKKov Kai BovAevadpevov Te vew- 
TEpov ampakTov av’T@ THhv bmypeciay épyacacbat. 
yevouevns 5° €omépas, 7 pev vats mpocéoyer, 

d€ Baooos peta TeV idiwv amoBas Tpone, p1TE 
yruwpilwv twa pte yvwpilduevos bd Tov, oTpa- 
TuwTnv dé Twa THV év Tots TeTpadiots pvAdKwr 
Kal” ddov cdpwv Kedever Serxvivat THY olKiav Tob 
oTpatdpyou’ To’Tw yap é€BovAeTo TO amoppnTov 
dveveyKetv, iva, Kav dé€n ToAvyetpias, ex TOV 


112 guvaywviotpevov. muddpevos 8° adrov eoriaobat 


Tapa twe odv DAdKkKw, pndev TaxXous avets 
OUVETELVEV axpu THs Tob KeKAnKOTOS olKias— 
LrTedaviwv 7 iv Tov Tob TiBepiov Katcapos ameAev- 
dépwr, Trop” @ KarHyovTo—kal pukpov azrobev 
brooteiNas éxméumes Twa TV (diwy KaTacKeYse- 
pevov eis axdAovbov adoxjoas, oddiopa Tob pndéva 


* Cf. § 92. It is somewhat surprising to find another and 
evidently different Bassus. But the name is too common to 
justify any suspicion of its genuineness here or there. 

» More literally “‘ the sentries arrayed in quaternions,” 
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he was held by the chief part of the city. But he 109 
little knew that he was deceiving himself, for the 
hopes of the wicked are without foundation. Their 
prognostications are favourable but their experiences 
fraught with evil omens are what they deserve. A 
centurion named Bassus? was sent from Italy by 
Gaius’s appointment with the company of soldiers 
which he commanded. Having embarked on one of 110 
the swiftest sailing ships he arrived in a few days at 
the harbours of Alexandria, off the island of Pharos, in 
the late afternoon and bade the pilot wait at sea out- 
side till sunset, his scheme being to avoid observation, 
so that Flaccus might not get knowledge of it before- 
hand and by planning some act of violence, make his 
mission unsuccessful. When it was evening the ship 111 
was brought to land and Bassus disembarking with 
his men went forward without recognizing or being 
recognized by anyone. And finding on the way a 
soldier belonging to the quaternions acting as sen- 
tries,’ he ordered him to show him the house of the 
military commander. For he wished to communicate 
his secret instructions to him so that if a strong force 
was required he might have someone to support him 
in the contest. And learning that the commander 112 
as well as Flaccus was feasting with someone, he 
hurried with unabated speed to the house of the 
giver of the feast, by name Stephanio, one of the 
freedmen of Tiberius Caesar. It was in his house 
that the two were being entertained, and Bassus 
keeping in the background a little way off sent on one 
of his men to reconnoitre attired as an attendant, 
hoping by this artifice to maintain secrecy. The 


.e. the night was divided into four watches and each watch 
was served by four soldiers. For “‘quaternions”’ cf. Acts xii. 4. 
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4 \ \ > A 4 e 
ovvatobéobar. mapeABav bé els TO GUpTOGLOV Ws 
EvOS Twos TOV TAapaTUyyaVvoVTWY OiKEeTNS, ATTAVTA 

> 3 / 4 > A > lA 
per axpiPetas mepiabpjoas, éetaveiOwv éeunvuce 
~ 4 \ \ \ \ \ > 4 b) 4 
T@ Bacow. ‘yvovs d€ TO TEpt Tas eiaddous adv- 
\ A \ \ 4 b 4 
NaxTov Kat THY Tept Tov DAdKKov oAvyéTnTa— 
, \ A A 
ports yap Séka 7) mevteKaidexa Tv SiaKoviKav 
3 / b] 4 4 A A 
avdpamddwv eémnKodrov0jKer—ovv0nua Sovs Tots 
\ A 
TEpt avTov eloedpapev eEaidvys, Kal THY OTpAaTLW- 
TOV Ob Mev Tapa TO GULTOOLOV emLoTaYTEs DTEFw- 
lA A / “A b) \ b) oeQ 7 
opevo. TA Eidy KvKAOdoW adrov od mpoiddpevov: 
> Sf A \ 4 4 A \ 
eTUyyave yap Kal mpdmoclv Tur did0vs Kal dtdo- 
dpovovpevos Tovs mapdvtas. els pécov b€ TOO 
4 4 9 ‘ 9f9\ ¢...9 > 4 
Bacoov mapedOdvtos, dav ev0ds bm’ éxmdAnkews 
“A > 
axavns yiverar Kat BovAdpevos avacTHvar, THY EV 
KUKAw dpovpav Jeacdpevos, eyvw Kal piv aKovoaL, 
4 4 4 > 9 b) A \ 4 4 
ti BovAetrar Tauos én’ adt@ Kal Ti mpooreraKtat 
Tois HKOVoL Kal Ti TapavTixka peAAHOEL Brropeverv’ 
\ A e “~ A \ 4 > 4 “~ 
dewvos yap 6 vovs Ta KATA [Epos Ev ypOvW paKp@ 
2 ’Q? IQA \ , > ry 
ywopeva Trav apa ideiv Kal Tmavtwv abpowv 
aKkovoa. Tov pev | ovv ovVdetTVOUVTWY EKAOTOS 
avaoTas bird d€ous EeTEppiker Kal ETTETHYVEL, [LT TLS 
A aA 4 4 
wploTat Kal TOD ovveoTiabnvar dikn’ devyew ‘yap 
” 9 b] \ > vy 9 ” > 4 
ovr’ aodadés jv ovr’ dAAws evedéxeTo, mpoKaT- 
EXOMEVWY THV ELtaddwy. 6 5é U0 THY OTPATLWTA@V 
tot Bdooov KeAevoavtos amdayetat, TeAcvTaiav 
TavTyV avdAvow EK OVUpETODLOV TrOLNGdpEVOS* EdEL 
A > 49> e / ov \ 4 \ lol 
yap ad <éorias dpfacbar tHv Siknv Kata Tod 
1 mss. aOpoov. 
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soldier made his way into the dining-hall in the guise 
of a servant of one or other of the visitors and having 
taken a careful look all round returned with his 
information to Bassus. He, learning the unguarded 113 
condition of the entrances and the scantiness of 
Flaccus’s retinue, for barely ten or fifteen of his house- 
hold slaves had accompanied him, gave the signal to 
his companions and rushed in suddenly. Some of the 
soldiers taking their stand along the dining-hall, with 
swords in their girdles, surrounded Flaccus before he 
saw them, since he was drinking the health of some 
particular person and toasting* the company. But 114 
when Bassus came forward into the middle of the 
room he saw him and was at once struck speechless 
with consternation. He wished to rise but when he 
surveyed the guard around him, he knew even before 
he heard it what Gaius wanted to do with him and 
what orders had been given to the newcomers and 
what would be his fate in the immediate future. For 
the mind has a marvellous power of seeing all at once 
and hearing altogether the successive events which 
will cover a long space of time. As for his fellow- 115 
guests, each of them rose shuddering and petrified 
with fear lest their presence in his company at the 
feast was a crime destined for punishment. For it 
was unsafe to fly and, moreover, impossible, since the 
entrances had been occupied in advance. [Flaccus 
himself at Bassus’s orders, was led away by the 
soldiers. Thus it was from a convivial gathering that 
he made his final departure, for it was only right that 
a hospitable hearth should be the scene where justice 


@ According to the lexicons, ¢iAod¢povetc8a. merely means 
‘““ making himself agreeable to them ’’; but the context seems 
to need some specific action which diverted his attention. 
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Lupious aveotious olKous oddev HOuCNnKOTwWY avOpu- 
Twv épyacapevou. 

XIV. Totro Kowdrarov dmepewe @XdKkKos eév 
Xa, HS apnyetro, moAepiov Tpotrov Cwypn bets 
evekad Lot OoK@ TOV ‘Tovdaiwy, ods dipoqy apaviea 
SeyveoKer Aypodo€av. evapy)s be mioTis Kal O 
xXpovos THs ovddippews: € €0pT?) prev yap nv mav0n}Los 
Tots *Tovdaiois KaTa THY jeToTepiyny fonuepiay, 
ev 7 dudyew “lovdaiois €Bos ev oxnvats.  ovdev 
d€ THY ev éopTH cuvdAws ameTeAcito, TOV pev 
apxovTwy ert Kaleipypévwv peta Tas avnKéoTous 
Kat apoprHtous aikias Kal UBpers, T@V dé lOwwTdv 
Tas Te eKxeivwy ovudopas amavtos Tot €Ovous 
Kowas vopildvTwy Kai emt Tats e€aipérous, as idia 
EKAOTOS UrrejLewev, od peTtpiws KatydovvTwv. Ta 
yap anapa SumdacudleoBau didet pdAvora ev 
€optais Tots un Suvapevois eoptaleww, OTEpHCEL TE 
iAapas ed0upias, iy Tavyyupis emilnret, Kal peT- 
oucta Avs, th’ Hs eSeTpaxnAilovro, pndev dos 
TOV TOCOUTUW KQKOTIPAYLOV dveupetv Suvapevor. 
apddpa 8 exovow oduvnpds Kal remLEcpEVvots 
axGer Bapytarw—ovvetAnvto 8° év tats olkiats, 
dire VUKTOS emexovons—HKov Ties amayyéAdovTes 
77 yevopevny avAAnbw. ot & da dmetpav elvat 
vopLioavTes, OUK dAnBevav, € eT. wGAAov emit TH KaTa- 
KeptopetcOan Kal evedpevecbar Soxeiy wSvvavro. 


.* Philo means that providence shows itself by sending 
deliverance just when things are darkest. The festa] season, 
particularly as its chief characteristic, the living in booths, 
could not be observed, brought their misery to a climax. 

’ Note the imperfect with its sudden change from the 
general to the particular. 
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first fell on one who had destroyed numberless hearths 
and homes of persons that had done no wrong. 

XIV. Such was the unprecedented blow which fell 116 
upon Flaccus, carried off like a prisoner in war in the 
country which he was governing. It was caused, 

I am convinced, by his treatment of the Jews, whom 
in his craving for aggrandisement he had resolved 
to exterminate utterly. We have a clear proof of 
this also in the time of his arrest,“ for the Jews were 
holding then the national feast of the autumn 
equinox, in which it is the custom of the Jews to live 
in tents. But nothing at all of the festal proceedings 117 
was being carried out. The rulers after suffering 
deadly and intolerable injuries and outrages were still 
in prison and their misfortunes were regarded by the 
commoners as shared by the whole nation, while the 
special sufferings which each of them experienced 
individually made them extremely depressed. [or 118 
painful sensations are apt to double themselves most 
especially at feast time in persons who are unable 
to observe the feast, both because they are deprived 
of the cheerful gaiety which the festal gathering 
demands and also because they communicate to 
each other their sorrow—sorrow which in this case ? 
laid them prostrate through their powerlessness to 
find any remedy for their great miseries. They were 119 
in this very painful condition oppressed by an over- 
whelming burden when there came to them while 
crowded in their houses, because night was falling,° 
some messengers who announced the arrest that had 
been made. They supposed that it was no true story 
but something fabricated to try them and were still 
more pained at what seemed a mockery and a snare. 


¢ Or perhaps “‘ was in possession,’ 7.¢. “* had fallen.” 
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PHILO 


BopvBov 3° ovTos KATA THY TTrOAW Kal TOV vUuKTO- 
puddxcoy avw KaTwW Ovabedvrwn Kal TIDY limTréwy 
els TO oTpaTdmedov Kal amo Tod oTpaTomTédoU 
TAXEL OVVTOVW [ETA OTTOVONS avTEeEeAaUVdYTWY, TH 
Tod mpdypatos anber KwOévtTes Twes mpoHdAfov 
ek TOV olKLaY KaTa TUOTW TOD ovpBeByKOTOS* 
epaiveTo yap elvai Tt vewrepov. ws 8 yobovTo 
THY amrayuryny Kal TOV PAdKov évTOsS dprdav 700 
yeyevnevov, mpoteivovres Tas Xetpas els ovpavov 
Upvouv Kal Tavavas eS fipxov els Tov édopov Dedv 
TOV avOpwmiven mpaypatwv, “ovdK épnddpcba,” 

déyovtes, “ a O€oT0T0., TYLCoplas éxOpot, dedu- 
Saypevor T™pos TOV _lepaav vopay dvOpurromrabeiy: 
a.AAd, Gol Sucaiws edxaploTobpev olor Kat €Acov 
Hav AaBdovtTt Kat Tas ouvexets Kal émaAAndovs | 
KakwWoeis émukoudicavts.”  mdvvvyo. dé duateA€- 
cavres ev Upvois Kal Moats Kal dua TH Ew dua 
murAdv exyvlévres emt TOUS m)naotov aiytadovs 
apucvobvrar—ras yap mpooevxas adypynvTro—Kav 
TO Kabapwrdry ordyres dveBonoav opobupaddv: 
viv Kat Odharray, aépa TE Kal odpavor, TO Lepn 
Tob TavTos Kal ovpmavra, TOV KOGLOV, @ peyote 
Baowre6 Oyyntdv Kat abavdtwr, trapaxadéoovtes 
els eVxYaploTiavy THY onVv AKOMEV, ois pdvois Ev- 
duaitwpcba, THv dAAwv ooa Syoupyetrar mpos 
avOpwmwv éAndapevor Kal oTepdpmevor TrdAEws Kal 
Tav év TéAcL ONMooiwv Kal (diwrikdv trepiBdorAwv, 
amoAwWes Kat avéotioe pdvor TOV BP’ FALov e€ 


¢ This is the classification natural to the ordinary man, 
who speaks of what he sees around him, rather than the 
scientific “‘ four elements.’’ So of the translators of the txx 
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But when a tumult arose in the city and the night- 120 
watch were running up and down and horsemen 
busily riding backwards and forwards at full speed 
to and from the camp, some of them, stirred by so 
unusual an event, advanced from their houses to get 
information of what had occurred. For it was clear 
that there was some upheaval. And when they 121 
learnt of the arrest and that Flaccus was now within 
the toils, with hands outstretched to heaven they 
sang hymns and led songs of triumph to God who 
watches over human affairs. ‘‘ We do not rejoice, 
O Lord,” they said, “‘ at the punishment meted to 
an enemy, for we have been taught by the holy laws 
to have human sympathy. But we justly give thanks 
to Thee because Thou has taken pity and compassion 
on us and relieved our unbroken and ceaseless 
afflictions.” All night long they continued to sing 122 
hymns and songs of praise and at dawn pouring out 
through the gates, they made their way to the parts 
of the beach near at hand, since their meeting-houses 
had been taken from them, and standing in the most 
open space cried aloud with one accord “ Most 123 
Mighty King of mortals and immortals, we have come 
here to call on earth and sea, and air and heaven,® 
into which the universe is partitioned, and on the 
whole world, to give Thee thanks. They are our only 
habitation, expelled as we are from all that men have 
wrought, robbed of our city and the buildings within 
its walls, public and private, alone of all men under 
the sun bereft of home and country through the malig- 
in Mos. ii. 37, where these same four as here are called 7a pépy 
ths dicews (where pépn should not have been translated 
‘elements ’’). Cf. also Mos. i. 113 and De Som. i. 15, though 


in the last the phrase é€ dv ovvéornxe instead of wépy is nearer 
to the scientific conception. See also on De Aet. 29. 
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124 emtBovAijs _dpxovros YEvopeEvor. Xpnoras b7r0- 
ypadets Hiv éAridas Kal mept Tijs TaV AEvTTOEevwwv 
eTravopNwoews, On Tats Hperepaus Aurats dped- 
[Levos ouvemuvevew, EL ye Tov KoLwwov €xOpov Tob 
€Ovous Kal TOV en” ad’T@ ovpdopav bdyyynTHV Kal - 
diuddoKaAdov péya mvéovta Kal oinfévta dua Tatra 
eddokyinoew e&aidvys Kabeides, od moppwrdtw 
yevouevov, tv’ aticOdpevor du’ aKons ot KaKkd@s 
meTrovOores apBAvTepov Hobdaw, arr’ éyyds odTwot, 
peovov odk ev der TOV HOiKNUEeVvwWY, TPOS TPaVvo- 
Tépav davraciav ths év Bpayet Kal trap’ éAridas 


€meEOoou.” 
125 XV. Tpirov 8 éru mpos Tois eipnpevots KaKEtVd 
por Soxet Geta Mpovoig oupPivat. €mreud7) yap 


avaxbels dpyouevov yeyuw@vos—eder yap avrov Kal 
Tov ev Badrdtryn poBepov amoAadoa Ta oTotyeta 
Tob TavTos aoePnudatwv avatrAnoavTa—pupia Trovy- 
Beis drs HA is “Iradéd 3Ods exdé ra 
els OAs ABev eis “Itadiav, edOds ExdéxovTat Tas 
“A A / 
em adT@ Katyyopias dvo THV €xOioTwr, *Ilaidwpds 
“A 4 
126 Te Kal Adpurwv, ot mpo puKpod pev takw etyov 
brnkowv dSeomoTynv Kal evepyeTHV Kal OWTHpa Kal 
Ta TOLAdTA avakadobvTes, vuvi 8 aVTLOiKWY OUK 
> 4 > \ l4 > \ > “A ~ 
tadppotov aAAd dSuvatwrépav ioydv ex troAdo0b Tob 
4 / “A 
MEPLOVTOS ETLOELKVULLEVWY, OU [OVoV EveKa TOD 
A aA , > > “A \ 4 Ss 4 
Bappeiv tots Sixaious, add’, o 674 péeytoTov Fv, OTL 
Tov mpUTavwW Tov avOpwrivwy mpayyaTwv exOpov 


* Or perhaps * ‘wilt restore what is in an inferior condition ”’ 
‘* fallen behind,” a sense which Aeizroae sometimes has. 
"p On the common phrase (cf. § 152) signifying sometimes 
pride and sometimes influence see note on De Virt. 171. 
¢ See further on these two App. p. 532. 
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nancy of a governor. Thou givest also a glimpse of 124 


cheering hopes that Thou wilt amend what remains 
for amendment, in that Thou hast already begun to 
assent to our prayers. For the common enemy of 
the nation, under whose leadership and by whose 
instruction these misfortunes have befallen it, who 
in his windy pride ° thought that they would promote 
him to honour, Thou hast suddenly brought low ; and 
that not when he was afar off, so that they whom he 
ill-treated would hear it by report and have less keen 
pleasure, but just here close at hand almost before 
the eyes of the wronged to give them a clearer picture 
of the swift and unhoped-for visitation.” 

XV. Besides the two circumstances which I have 
mentioned there is a third which seems to me to have 
been brought about by divine providence. He had 
started on his voyage in early winter and endured 
a multitude of hardships, tasting of the terrors of 
the sea also, a just fate for one who had filled the 
elements of the universe with his impious deeds. 
When with difficulty he arrived in Italy the charges 
against him were taken up by two of his worst enemies, 
Isidorus and Lampo.° It was not long since these 
men had ranked as his subjects and hailed him as 
their master and benefactor and saviour and the like. 
But now they appeared to plead against him with 
a strength which was not a mere match for his but 
vastly more powerful. For not merely had they 
confidence in the justice of their case but their most 
important advantage was that they saw that he who 
presided over human affairs was his mortal enemy, 


¢ Here éx moddod rod mepidvros intensifies Suvatwrépay and 
marks the contrast to iodppomov, “‘ so far from being equal 
it is more powerful with a lot to spare.’’ See note on De 

Vit. Cont. 63. 
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Ewpwv aomovdov avTa@, péAAovTa oxyjpa pev 
brodvecOar Sikactob, mpovoia Tot pn doxetv 
akpirov Tivos mpoKaTaywwoKew, epyov 8 eént- 
detxvucba Svopevods, mpd KaTnyopias Kal a7ro- 
Aoyias 76y TH buy KaTeyvwKoTos Kal Tas GvWTATW 
127 Tytwpias WpiKkdTos én’ avT@. yaderov 8° ovdéev 
ouTws, ws vm éAatTévwyv KpeitTous Kal Tpos 
bmnKowv apYovTds ToTE yevomevous KaTyyopetoban, 
woTep av el kal Seomdtas tr oixotpipwv 7 


dpyupwvynTrav. 
128 XVI. ’AAN’ Hv, ws E€owxe, TodTo Kovddtepov 
KaKOV ovyKpiopevov éTépw preilow. od ‘yap 


anAnv twa Ta€w éyovtes brnkdwv aidvidiov em- 
[536] €Bevro ~tais KatTnyopiats | émamodvodpmevor Kal 
cupdpovycavtes, adAAd Kal tov adAEloTov ypdvov 
Tis emitpoTyAs hv emetpotevoe THS ywpas EK 
TavTwY ovToL paAtoT avT@ du amexOetas eyeye- 
vyvto: Adptrwv pev doeBetas THs eis TBépov 
Kaioapa diknv oxwv Kal él dteTtiav TprBopévou 
129 Tod mpdypaTos amreipnkws. vimepéoeis yap Kat 
avaBoAas 6 dSixkaorns éBeAoKaKav éoxymteto Pov- 
Adpevos, Kav atropvyyn TO éyKAnua, Tov yowv TeEpt 
peMovros adiov' @oBov mpos pyHKLGTOV xXpOvov 
emTUKpepdoas avr@ Cwnv dduryporépav Bavarou 
130 7apacyety. «i0’ vorepov Kal OTE viKaV edo€ev, 
els THY ovoiav emypeacbfvar epacKkev—ijvayKacby 
yap yupvactapyeiv—, To. TH yAioxpos Kal avedev- 
Oepos elvat rept tas damdvas, mpopacilouevos TO 
py Kextnobar mpds Toca’Tnv adfoviav avarw- 
pdtwv tkavnv ovotav, 7 TH OvTe ph KEKTHLEVOS, 


1 mss. adnAov (also ddoAov and déduxov). 
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who would assume, indeed, the guise of a judge to 
save himself from appearing to condemn anyone by 
anticipation and without trial, but in his actions 
would be revealed as an enemy, who forestalled the 
accusation and defence by condemning him already 
in his soul and had fixed his punishment at the utter- 
most. And no lot is so hard as for superiors to be ac- 127 
cused by inferiors and rulers by their former subjects ; 
as well might masters be accused by the slaves whom 
they have bred in their house or purchased with their 
money. 

XVI. But this as we shall see was a lighter evil 128 
compared with another still greater. For they were 
not simply in the position of subjects who suddenly 
attacked him and by mutual agreement addressed 
themselves to accusing him. On the contrary, 
throughout the greater part of his time of governor- 
ship of the country, they were above all others his 
bitterest enemies. Lampo had been put on his trial 
for impiety to Tiberius Caesar and as the trial had 
dragged on for two years he had broken down under 
it. For the ill-will of his judge had concocted post- 129 
ponements and delays, as he wished, even if he was 
acquitted on the charge, to keep hanging over him 
for as long as possible the fear of the uncertain future, 
and so render his life more painful than death. 
Afterwards when he appeared to have won his case 130 
he declared that he was the victim of an outrageous 
attack upon his property. For he was forced to act 
as gymnasiarch and protested that he had not 
sufficient means to meet the great expenses of the 
office.* The excuse may be due to meanness and 
illiberality in spending his money, or it may be that 


@ See App. p. 5350 
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dAAd. Tp pLev eis dmdmepav eNeiv emupaoKey TOV 
mavu TAovo.ov, ev dé TH SoKiacia 1) paveis ayav 
ToAuxpyparos avOpwios, oca EKTNOATO oyedov 
dnavta €& GO“LKNaTWY TeEpiTOLNGdpEVos: 7poc- 
EoTws yap Tols Hyepoow, omdTe Sixalouev,’ v7- 
epynuatilero Tas dikas elodywv ws EX Taku,” 
elra Ta pev dmnreupev 7 Trappe EKWY, Ta, 6° od 
Nex Pevra TpooeveTarTev, éoTt 8° OTe Kal banAr- 
AatTeTo peTaTolmv Kai petatifeis Kai oTpédwv 
dives KaTW TO ypdupara, KaTa ovMaBrjv, paAdov dé 
Kal kepaiay EKAOTHV d.pyupo oyav 6 ypayparo- 
KUdwv' Ov ToAdcus o djwos amas opuolvpadov 
ev0vBoAws Kal evoKdTTws Kadapoodakrny é&e- 
Kypvtev, ols eypade pupious [Kat] dveddvra. kal 
Cavras dO Auurépous TOV amofavovrev dmepyaod- 
[Hevov, of duvaevon vuKav Kal mepiovoidtew ATTAv 
Kal Treviav adixwTrarny dmepweway, aunoapevey 
apdotepa tov €xOpav mapa tot tas adAdAotpias 
ovoias emevesviLovTos Kal TUM PAGKOVTOS.. ayer) 
Xavov pev yap Hv Tovs yye“ovas Toca’TNS ywpas 
emuTpoTEvOVTAS, QE KALVOTEPWV ETELOPEOVTEDV | tOuw- 
TUK@Y TE Kal SnLociIWwY TpaypaTwY, aTravTwY 
peprvyncbar, Kal Tadra od duxdlovras povov, aAAa 
Kal Aoyopovs: TOV mpooddwy Kal Saopav Aap 
Bavovras, wv 7 eféraous TOV metova. Too eviavTod 


134 xpovov avyiAickev. 6 d€ hvddtrew emiTpameis TV 


1 mss. dixalouwro. 

2 This can hardly give the required sense, and even with 
the addition of rotavde (as in A) is rather otiose. Mangey 
suggested ws Exotev raéw (“ as they. came in order’’). The 
suggestion eicaywyews for eiodywy ws made by Mr. Box in 
Class. Quarterly 1935 seems admirable, if it can be fitted in 
with the functions here described. On this see App. p. 536. 
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he really had not the means, and though before the 
test he had pretended to be quite rich he was shown 
under examination to be not very wealthy, owning 
in fact hardly anything beyond the proceeds of his 
iniquitous deeds.*__ For he stood beside the governors 
when they were giving judgement, and took the 
minutes of the cases which he introduced in virtue 
of this position. He would then expunge some of 
the evidence or deliberately pass it over and some- 
times insert statements which had not been made, 
sometimes, too, tamper with the documents by re- 
modelling and rearranging them and turning them 
upside-down, while he picked up money at every 
syllable, or rather at every jot and tittle, like the 
paper-porer that he was. Frequently the whole 
people, truly and appropriately, denounced him as 
a pen-murderer, whose writings had done multitudes 
to death and made more miserable than the dead 
multitudes of the living, who, when they might have 
won their case and enjoyed abundance, had suffered 
a defeat and poverty utterly undeserved, both pur- 
chased by their enemies from this cheapjack and 
vendor of other people’s property. For it was im- 
possible that the governors who had the management 
of so large a territory should keep in mind the per- 
petual flood of new cases private and public, particu- 
larly as they not only acted as judges but received 
the calculations of revenues and tributes, the scrutiny 
of which took up the greater part of the year. But 
Lampo, who was commissioned to guard the most 


@ Philo means that his attempt to-avoid the office was 
discreditable on either supposition. Either he was rich and 
mean or if he was not rich he had pretended to be rich. 


3 wes. dua. 
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PHILO 


avaykatoTaTny TapakaTabyKny, Ta Sikata Kal TAs 
én avTois dowTdTas yvwpas, evemopeveTo THV 
AHOnv Tdv Sixact@v, tos péev vixdv odeidovras 
ypagpwy ev yTTNpEvots, Tos 8 HTTGo0ar peTa TOV 
emapatov piobov 7 KupiwTepov eimety TO picbwpa 

[537] ev VEVIKTKOOW. a eas : a 

135 XVII. | ‘O pev 69 Adurwv tovobros wv édet- 
oTHKe. KaTHYyopos, 6 8 "loidwpos odK amodéwy THV 
poxOnpiav, dvOpwios oyAuKos, SnuoKdmos, Tapar- 
TEW Kal ovyxéew Tpadypata peweAeTnKWs, Expos 
cipyvn Kal evotabeia, oTdcets Kai Jop’Bous Kara- 
OKEVACAL [LEV OUK OVTAS, yEevopLevous OE GUYKPOTHGAL 
Kat ovvavéfoa. Sewds, oyAov aovvTaxTov Kal 
mepopynuevov €K puyddwv Kal ovykdvdwy ppo- 
Gpevov Tept adTov éxew €omrovdaKus, ds eis poipas 
Kabdmep Twas ovppopias Siavevéunrar. 

136 Jiacot Kata THY TdAW eiot troAvdvOpwmoL, dv 
KaTapxet THS Kowwvias oddev Bytés, GAN’ dKpatos 
Kat wé0n Kal Trapowias Kal 7 TOUTWY Exyovos UBpts: 
avvodot Kat KAXivat mpocovoyalovrar bo TV 

187 €yywpiwy. €v amraoct Tots Audcos 7 Tots mAEioTots 
6 “Ioidwpos Ta mpwreta dépetar Kal A€yeTar 6 
ouutociapxos, 6 KAwdpyns, 6 Tapakimols. etra 
é6tav tt BovdnOy Svampagacba: trav advoiteAdr, 
ad’ évds ovvOnpatos abpdws ovvépxyovTat Kal TO 

138 KeAevobev A€yovot Kal Sp@or. Kat moTre TH 
OddkKkw Svoyepavas, Sti Sdfas aap’ adr@ Tis 
elvar Kar’ apxas odKel” optoiws abOis €omrovddleTo, 
pucbodornoas Tovs adAeoBiovs Kat dwvacKeiv 


1 MSS. mooiapxos. 
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vital trust, justice and the verdicts based with all 
sanctity on justice, traded on the short memory of 
the judges and recorded defeat for those who should 
have had victory and for those who should have been 
defeated a victory in return for the accursed fee, 
better described as hire, which he received. 

XVII. Such was the Lampo who appeared against 
Flaccus as an accuser. And with him was Isidorus 
nothing behind him in villainy, a mob courter, popu- 
larity hunter, practised in producing disturbance and 
confusion, a foe to peace and tranquillity, an adept at 
creating factions and tumults where they do not exist 
and organizing and fostering them when made, ever 
at pains to keep in contact with him an irregular and 
unstable horde of promiscuous, ill-assorted people, 
divided up into sections, or what might be called 
syndicates. In the city there are clubs 
with a large membership, whose fellowship is founded 
on no sound principle but on strong liquor and 
drunkenness and sottish carousing and their off- 
spring, wantonness. “‘Synods” and “ divans ”’ @ 
are the particular names given to them by the 


135 


136 


people of the country. In all or most of the 137 


clubs Isidorus held the first place and was called 
the feast ruler or divan master and state embroiler. 
Then when he wished to get some worthless project 
carried out, a single call brought them together in 
a body and they said and did what they were bidden. 
And at one time being annoyed with Flaccus, because, 
whereas at first he seemed to be regarded by him as 
a person of some importance, he afterwards found 
himself no longer in the same favour, he hired the 
@ As to whether this term implies a religious association 

or merely one for banqueting, see App. p. 536. 
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PHILO 


eiw0dras, ot Tas KataBojoers wWomep em’ ayopas 
mumpadoKovot Tots e€xovow wrvnTiKds, TapaKkeAcver 
auveNeiv eis TO yupvdovov. ot de TANpwoarTes 
avTo Tob DAdKKov an’ ovdeutds Tmpopdoews KaTY- 
yopouv, ayevyta mAaTTOVTES eyKAHpaTa Kat evdets 
pyoeis Ou dvatraiotwy Kal paKpas ouvetpovTes, ws 
KatameTAnYOar ur) dvov DAdKKov adda Kat Tods 
dAAous emi TH TrapadAdyw Kal, Omep Hv, cupPareiv, 
OTL TaVTWS E€oTL TIS @ yapilovTaL, pT avo TL 
metrovOdres aviKeotov pyte THY GAAnv modw €d 
elodtes mAnupedAnOeicav. émerta Bovdcevopevos 
éd0fe ovAdaBetv Twas Kal THY altiay THs aKpiTtov 
Kal aidvidiov pavias Kat Avttyns TuvOdvecOar. ot 
dé audlngbevres a avev Bacdven opooyobat Tarnleés, 
Gy.La. Kat Tas dua TOV Epywr mores edappolovrtes, 
TOV Svoporoynbevra pucbov, Tov 70n O€ opevor, 
TOV Kal? dmroayveets VOTEpOV SoPnadpevor, TOUS 
emt Thy Siavoynv atpeDevras ws ay nyeHovas Tijs 
oTaGEws, TOV TOmTov, TOV Kaupov, ev @ yéyovev 7 
Swpodoxia.. advtwr 8, os eikds, d&yavaxrovyTwr 
Kal Ths T0AEws xadends depovons emi Ta 
THY EVviwv cyvapoowryy Tpocavaparrectar Tobvop’ 
avThs, €d0f€ To Kalapwratov tot doypou peta- 
Tepibapevw TH voTEepaia mapayayety Tovs Tov 
1 MSS. peramrepibapevov. 


¢ Or “ touts ’”’ (Box). See App. p. 537. 

> The word dwvackety, which properly means “exercising” 
(rather than as L. & S. “training ’’) the voice, does not seem 
to carry in itself any unfavourable sense. It is applied by 
Demosthenes to Aeschines in several places (e.g. De Cor. 308 
and De Fal. Leg. 336), but that Aeschines had a fine voice is 
recognized. Cf. also Plato, Legg. 665 F. 

¢ Or possibly literally ‘‘ in anapaests.”” See App. p. 537. 
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beggarly lot* who regularly served him as vocalists,’ 
the people who sell their yells as in a market to 
willing purchasers, and ordered them to come to the 


gymnasium. They filled the building and launched 139 


accusations against [I‘laccus with no foundation, in- 
venting against him things which had never happened 
and spinning long lying screeds of ribald doggerel,° so 
that not only Flaccus but everyone else was utterly 
astonished at so unexpected an onset and conjectured, 
as indeed was the case, that there was surely some- 
one whom they wanted to gratify and that they 
had never themselves suffered any injury past mend- 
ing nor had real knowledge of any offence * committed 
against the rest of the State. Then on deliberation 
the authorities decided to arrest some and ascertain 
the cause of so reckless and sudden an outburst of 
insanity. The persons arrested without being put 
to the question confessed the truth and also added 
the proofs supplied by the facts, the payment agreed 
upon, both what had already been given and what 
was to be given afterwards according to the promises ; 
the persons chosen as ringleaders of the agitation to 
distribute the money, the place and occasion where 
and when the act of bribery had taken place. And 
as everyone was naturally indignant and the city felt 
annoyed that the senselessness of some persons 
should also set its stamp ° upon her name, he decided 
to summon the most highly respectable part of the 
public on the morrow and set the dispensers of the 


@ Or perhaps ‘‘ knew well that no offence,”’ etc., though in 
that case the second pire is wrongly used. 

¢ The subject of the infinitive is probably rovvoy’, not 
ayvwpootrvnv, but see App. p. 538. The point of zpoc- is 
perhaps that the loss of reputation was an addition to the 
actual inconvenience caused by the uproar. 
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puobov émuwveiwavras, wa Kat tov ‘loidwpov 
amedéyEn Kal amoAoyyjonra: mept THs adbTod 70- 
Aurelas ws adixws Ova An Beis. aicbopevor de 
[538] 77s Trapayyehas | ody ot ev TédEL HOvov HKOV, ddd 
Kal 7 oupiTraca. mos, ef Tob péAAovTos am- 
142 edéyxeabau p€pous emt T@ peprobosorhabar. Kal 
ot pev dirnpeTHoavTes Thy Kadny TaUTHY dmnpe- 
oiav dvaBiBaobevres, t iva peTewpor Kal eu avets 
elev Kal yrpilowro mpos amTavTwv, Treyxov TOV 
"Ioidwpov ws aitiov Tv DopvBwv Kat Tov BAaoc- 
dyuidv tav «is DAdKKov yevopevwv, odK GALyw 
mTAnGer TapacydvTa Kal apyvpiov Kat olvov Ov 
143 adrov.' “ émet md0ev”’ Efackov “ Huiv adOovia 
TooavTn; mévntés eopev Kat pods Ttovdrpepov 
eis atta TA avayKata mopilew Suvapeba. Ti dé 
Kat SELvov emer OVO erie b70 TOO yWyeu“dovos, ws 
Brac vas pynoucasety ; arr’ o mavTOV aitios Kal 
Snpuoupyos € exeivos, ael Tots ed TparTouat Bacxai- 
144 vw Kal edvOpLp KAaTAOTAGEL Troe uLos. a yropi- 
Covres ot Taparvyxavovres—TUTOL yap TWeES Hoav 
apltonAot Kal yapaxThpes Ta Aeyopeva Tis Tob 
KaTNYOpOUMeVvou Tpooipecews—aveBowv, ou pev 
arysobv, ou Oe puyadevew, ob 5 aipew: mAetous 8 
Hoav odTOL’ mpos ovs Kal ot aAAot pereBadovo, 
WS dmavras opolupadov pd pov leer 
KTelvew TOV KoLWov Avpedva, TOV ad od Taph 


1 So three ss. of the four. But the sense “ on account of 
him,”’ 4.e. Flaccus, is very poor, and I have translated the 
reading of S 8’ atrav. A possible alternative would be zapa- 
oxovres (adrov = Isidorus). 


¢ Something like this must be the meaning of draxcdarw 
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payment before them so that he might both expose 
Isidorus and defend his own administration against 
the aspersions unjustly cast upon him. But on-~ 
hearing the summons there came not only persons 
in high position but the whole city except that part 
whose acceptance of payment was to be exposed. 
And those who had served in this glorious capacity, 
being set on a platform so that in this conspicuous 142 
elevation they might be recognized by all, gave proof 
that Isidorus was responsible for the tumults and 
slanders against Flaccus and had employed them 
to supply both money and wine to no small number 
of people. ‘‘ Whence,” they asked, “‘ could we have 
had all this money to squander? Weare poor people 143 
scarcely able to provide the daily wage needed to pur- 
chase absolute necessaries. What terrible grievance 
had we suffered from the governor that we should be 
compelled to cherish a grudge against him? No! The 
author and creator of all these things is that Isidorus 
ever envious of the prosperous and the foe of law- 
abiding tranquillity.” The audience, recognizing 
the truth of this, since the statement clearly repre- 144 
sented and indicated the motives and intention of 
the accused, shouted out some for disfranchisement, 
some for banishment, some for death. These last 
were the majority and the rest came over and joined 
them so that they all cried out with one heart and 
voice, ‘‘ Slay the ruiner of all alike, who ever since 
he came to the front and wormed his way @ into state 


here and it is a fairly natural development from the original 
meaning of “‘ stoop through.’’ But there is little authority 
for such a development, at any rate in Philo. He uses the 
word at least fourteen times, but never except here in any 
other sense than to look or peer into, suggesting minute 
examination. 
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Kal Suexviev emt Ta KoWwd, UNdev péepos THS T1dAEws 

145 avooov édoavTa. Kal 6 pev evexa Tot auveLodTos 
amedidpacke avAAnyw edvrAaBnbeis: 6 dé DAdKKos 
ovdev en avr Trepuetpyatero, vopioas exToO@y 
EKOVOLW YVWUN yEeyovoTos aoTaciagTA Kal avEpt- 
fevra Ta Kata THY TOAW eoeoOa. 

146 XVIII. Tair’ euynxvva, ody tbmép tot taAadv 
aTropvnwovevew aducnudtwv, adAa TeOavpaKkws THY 
Ehopov Tav avOpwreiwy dikynv, OTe ot e& apyts 
yevopevor Svopevets avT@ Kal ols éx mavtTwv amnx- 
Odvero Kat exAnpwoavto Thv én’ adT@ KaTynyopiav 
eis avias vmrepBoAjv: od yap ovTws éoti Sewov TO 
eykadciobar ws TO mpds opodAoyoupéevwy exOpav. 

147.6 5° od Karnyop70n pdvov, dpywv mpds d7ynKdwv 
Kal vm0 Svopev@v det yevonevwv 6 mpd pLKpod 
KUplos WY THs Exatépov Cwis, aAAd Kal ava KpaTos 
HAioKero, dutrAobv exS€XOpLEvos KaKOV, TO pel 
HTTNS yeAdobar TpOs €xOpav edyndomevwyv, O Kat 
Bavdrov xetpov €or Tots ed ppovotow. 

148 elra Tis evdopia yiverat KaKomTpaytOv avT@: Tihs 
Te yap ovoias amdons evOvs eEioraTar, nv TE Tapa 
yovewy exAnpovopnoe Kal hv avtos eKTHOaTO, 
piAcKoapos ev TOUS padvora YEeyovas. od yap ws 

[539] | oe _mohuxpypdroy 6 mobros apyos Hv vAn, 
Tavra o " e€nTacpeva TpOs TO Treplepyov, exmopara, 
eoUfres, oTpwpvai, EmuAa, TaAAa 6oa olkias K6- 

149 opos, ExAoya mavra* Kal mpos TOUTOLS 1) OLKETLKT 
Oepamreta, aprorivdny emupietoa Kata Te Tas TOV 
cwpdTwv evpopdias opod Kat eveEias Kal KaTa 
TO dmTaoTov é€v TH ypewwder THV UryNpeciav: ed’ 
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affairs, has let no part of the city remain untainted.”’ 
Fearing arrest, Isidorus fled conscious-stricken, but 
Flaccus took no trouble about him, thinking that, 
since he was out of the way by his own freewill, the 
life of the city could now go on undisturbed by faction 
and intrigue. 

XVIII. I have described these events at length, 
not in order to recall long-past iniquities but to extol 
the justice which watches over human affairs, because, 
to those who had been hostile to him from the first 
and of all his foes the most bitter it also fell to con- 
duct his arraignment and so magnify his afflictions to 
the uttermost. For arraignment is not by itself so 
grievous as when it is brought by admitted foes. 
Not only was he accused, a ruler by his subjects, a 
potentate who but now had the life of both in his 
hands by inveterate enemies, but he was also con- 
demned, suffering thereby a mighty twofold blow in 
that his fall was coupled with the laughter of gloat- 
ing enemies, which to men of good sense is worse 
even than death. Then there came to 
him a rich harvest of misfortunes. He was at once 
deprived of all his property, both what he inherited 
from his parents and what he acquired himself. For 
his taste for things ornamental was quite exceptional. 
Wealth was not with him as it is with some rich 
men inert matter, but everything had been carefully 
selected for its elaborate workmanship, his cups, 
clothes, coverlets, utensils and all the other ornaments 
of the house, all were of the choicest: besides these 
the staff of household slaves had been picked as the 
best for comeliness of form and fine condition and the 
faultless way in which they ministered to the needs 
of their master. For whatever tasks they were 
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PHILO 


@ A s 4 4 4 e aA 
QV yap Hoav exaoTo. TeTaypevor, Suehepov, WS 7 
mp@to. vopilecOar THY TA adTa emiTNSEVOVTWY 7 
pndevos dEVTEPOL TO Troparray. evapy7)s d€ moTus 
TO puptov Onpomparoy VEvopevany ovaL@v, at TOV 
KaTaKpiTw 7 Hoav, wovyv thy tod DAdKKov Tapev- 
Ofjvat TH adroxparop., dixa Twav drjtywv, brép Tob 
py trapaPpiBacbAvar tov él Tots ovTws éadAwKdor 
TeGevra. vOpov. pera de THY dpatpeow Tijs ovoias 
KaTeyVWOTO avtod duyt, Kaul e€ amrdaons pev nAav- 
VETO TIS Hmelpov—T0 } €oTt petlov Kal de wov 
TULA THs olkoupevns—, e€ amdons Sé vicouv THY 
evdoayidvwv. éueAAnoe yap eis thy AvmpoTaTHy 
A b 9 , / a , \ 
tav ev Atyatw—Tvapa Kadcirav—dihKeobar, 7 
4 . 4 4 b a bd 
TapakAntw xpnodpevos Aemidw, dv dv avOumnA- 
4 b 
AdEato Tudpwv "Avdpov éyyutdtw Keyevnv. elt 
> \ 4 4 
eotéAAeTo THY amo “Pans dxpt Bpevreciou madu 
eQ / a \ > \ 
odd, Hv Kal ™po ohiyeny ETOV eoretAaro, Ka ov 
A 
KQLpOV KEXELPOTOVYHTO TIS Alyirrou Kal THS Opopov 
AtBons emiTpomros, iv? aut TOTE Geacdpevar moAeus 
adTov péya mvéovTa Kal Tov GyKov THs edTVYXIAS 
> 4 
emioetKvUpLevov TraAWw OedowvTa. peoTov aTuias. 
e A V4 \ > “4 lod 
0 de daxtudAcderxTovpevos Kal dvevdildpevos THs 
> 4 A 4 4 > + > A 
afpdas petaBoAns mélerar PapuTépars aviais, aet 
Kawovpevyns Kat Cwrupovupevys abT@ Tis cvupopas 
~ > a 
vewTépwv (KaKk@v) mpooOyKais, & Kabamep ev Tats 


1 MSS. Kivoupérns. 





¢ For Gyara or Gyaros as the proverbial place for “* de- 
portatio’’ see Mayor’s note on Juv. i. 73 ‘‘ aude aliquid 
brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum.”’ 

» Or perhaps “ and reproached for the complete (or over- 
whelming) change.” My only objections to this are that I 
do not know what authority there is for this genitive after 
dvedifw, and the ‘complete change’’ is hardly a matter for 
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severally appointed to do they excelled in, so that they 
were held to stand either first among those who per- 
formed the same functions or certainly second to none. 
A clear proof of this is that while a vast number of 150 
properties belonging to condemned persons were sold 
by public auction, that of Flaccus alone was reserved 
for the emperor, a few articles only being excepted 
so as not to run counter to the law enacted about 
persons convicted on these grounds. And when his 151 
property had been taken from him he was sentenced 
to banishment and expelled not only from the whole 
continent, which is the larger and better section of the 
habitable world, but also from every one of the islands 
in which life can prosper. For he was to be exiled 
to the most miserable of the Aegean islands, called 
Gyara,* had he not found an intercessor in Lepidus 
who enabled him to exchange Gyara for Andros, the 
island which lies nearest to it. He then again 152 
travelled along the road from Rome to Brundisium 
which he had travelled a few years before at the time 
when he had been appointed a governor of Egypt 
and its neighbour Libya, so that the cities which then 
beheld him puffed with pride, parading the grandeur 
of his good fortune, might once more behold him 
covered with dishonour instead. As fingers pointed 153 
at him and reproaches poured upon him he was 
oppressed by the heavier afflictions caused by the 
change which had overwhelmed him,? for his misery 
was ever being renewed and rekindled by the acces- 
sion of fresh troubles which also forcibly brought back, 


reproaches, which I should suppose were pointed against real 
or supposed misdeeds. Ifthe translation is right the meaning 
is that the finger-pointing and reproaches affected him 
comparatively little, because the sense of ruin occupied his 
mind. 
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/ ¢ , ° , 1 \ \ A Y 
vocos UToTpomidalew avayKkale’ Kal Tas TV ap- 
Yaiwy KakoTpayiav dTopvioes, at Téws edo€av 
nuavpa@obar. 

154 XIX. Hlepawwodpevos 5é tov “Idmov KodAmov 
” \ / U 4 A 4 
ender THhv dypt KopivOov @dAatrav, tats mapadots 
tev év lledXoTow ow moAcwv Oéa yuodpevos KaTa 
TVOTW THS aipvidiou petaBodjjs: OTTOTE yap a.1r0- 
Bain THs vews, ovvebeov ot pev poxOnpoi Tas pvcets 
eDehoxaxobvres, ot 8° dAdo cvvadAyjoovtes, ois 

155 €00s tats érépwv Tvyxats owdpovilecbar. SreAOwv 
5° amo Aexatov tov *lobucv eis tHv avtimépav 
Oddatrav Kat KataBas ets Keyypeds, to Kopivdtov 
émivevov, avaykalerar mpos THv gdvAdKwY ava- 

U 9Q9 e A > 4 »9\ > A 
xwopynow ovd nvTwaodtv evdiddvtTwv edOds émBas 
[540] Bpaxetas oAKddos | avayeoBar Kai mvevpatos év- 
avtiov KaTappayevTos pupia TaAaitwpnbeis ports 

156 aypu Tod Iletpards Katacvperar. AnEavtos S€é Tod 
YXeydvos, tapapeusdpevos THY “Artikny dxpe THs 
Novviados akpas Tas e€As Aourov emeparobro v7)- 
cous, THY “EAevnv, tHv Kiav, rhv KvOvov, tas dAAas 
doa. KeivTa. oTouyyndov e&fs péxpr THS ed” Hv 

4 > A ” \ > 4 
TeAevtaiav eAbetvy eder, THY “Avdpiwv. 
a 4 > \ e€ 4 4 \ 

157 Hv moppwlev tdwv 0 Kakodainwv dSakptwv Tid 


1 Mangey suggested umorpomalovoas avayes which Box 
has adopted. See note a. 


¢ Literally ‘‘ which force the recollections to recur.”” The 
whole sentence is rather vague and wordy, but I see little 
or no difficulty in the text, whereas Mangey’s would give 
a difficult order in ev rats vdcots tbmorpon. for év rats v. v. 
bmorpomuatw is a medical term which can be applied to the 
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like symptoms recurring in sickness, recollections of 
past mishaps which seemed for a while to have been 
dulled. 

XIX. Having passed through the Ionian Gulf he 
sailed upon the sea which extends to Corinth, a 
spectacle to the Peloponnesian cities on the sea- 
board when they heard of his sudden change of 
fortune. For whenever he disembarked the people 
flocked thither, the baser natures out of malice, the 
rest, whose way is to find lessons of wisdom in the fate 
of others, to sympathize. And crossing the Isthmus 
from Lechaeum to the opposite coast and coming 
down to Cenchreae, the port of Corinth, he was forced 
by his guards, who refused him any kind of intermis- 
sion, to embark at once on a small merchant vessel 
and put to sea, where under the violence of a contrary 
wind he suffered a thousand discomforts and only 
with difficulty arrived storm-tossed ? at the Peiraeus. 
When the tempest ceased he coasted along Attica to 
Cape Sunium and then continued his journey along 
the series of islands, namely Helene, Cia, Cythnus 
and the rest, which lie in a row one after the other, 
to that which was to be the end of his journey, the 
island of the Andrians. When he saw it 
afar off the miserable man let a stream of tears pour 
disease which recurs as in § 182, to the things (7.e. symptoms) 
which recur in diseases as here, and to the patient who re- 
lapses into his old disease (émi tiv apxaiay brorpomdcas véaov) 
as in De Mig. 150. The only slight difficulty is that xai, 
which brings out that new misfortunes remind us of the old, 
besides the actual misery which they give, should come before 
vmotpom. avayx. instead of after it. But I do not think that 
Philo is very particular where he places his kai. 

> Lit. ‘“‘ kept being swept down,”’ a phrase which would 


naturally suggest a rapid passage, the reverse of podAts. 
Here “‘ was swept about till he reached Peiraeus.”’ 
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hopav womep amo mys e€éyer KATA THV TApEL@V 
Kal Ta oTépva mAng~as, mKpdTaTa davouw€eas, 
é >) 3 66 € 4, / A U 
dvdpes,”” elzev, “ ot dvAaKes pou Kal mpoTopToL, 
Kadnv ye xwpav “Avdpov, odk edruy vijcov, Tijs 
b] / 3 U > 4 4 e 
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2 ** Sons of daughters,” z.e. the sons of Julia by her second 
husband M. Agrippa. ‘These were C. Caesar, L. Caesar and 


Agrippa Postumus, all of whom died young. As the eldest 
would have been 58 at the time of Flaccus’s banishment, 
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down his cheeks as from a fountain and smiting his 
breast with bitter wailing cried ‘“ Oh my guards and 
escort, it is for this fine land of Andros, this un- 
blest island that I exchange happy Italy, I, Flaccus, 158 
who was born and reared and educated in sovereign 
Rome, the school-mate and familiar associate of the 
grandsons* of Augustus, chosen at the court of 
Tiberius to be among his foremost friends, entrusted 
for six years with the charge of Egypt the greatest 
of his possessions? This great reversal what does it 159 
mean? A night in daytime as in an eclipse has taken 
possession of my life. This petty island what shall 
I call it? My home of exile,® or a new fatherland, 
a hapless haven and refuge? A tomb would be its 
truest name, for as I journey in my misery it is 
as though I were bearing the corpse that is myself 
to a sepulchre. For either through my afflictions 
I shall break the thread of my miserable life, or even, 
if I am able to survive die a long drawn-out death in 
which consciousness still lives.’”’ In such wise did 160 
he lament and when the ship put in at the haven 
he got out with his whole body bowing down to 
the ground, as people do under the pressure of an 
exceedingly heavy load, his neck over-weighted with 
his misfortunes, lacking either the strength even to 
lift his head, or else the courage to face those who 
met him and came to gaze at him as they stood in 


and the youngest 50, we get a hint of Flaccus’s age which is 
not, I think, found elsewhere. 

> So perhaps rather than “‘city of refuge,’’ and so avoid the 
tautology with xaraduvyyv. Elsewhere Philo uses the word 
only in reproducing the txx of Num. xxxv. 12, etc., for the 
‘* Cities of Refuge.’ But in dealing with duy7 he passes 
very easily from refuge to banishment, and the Cities them- 
selves are regarded as places of exile in De Fug. 100 f. 
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@ Or “so violent was his emotion.” That is to sav oda- 
dae in Philo nearly always suggests strong mental emotion, 
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front on either side of the road. His 161 
escort brought him to the popular assembly of the 
Andrians and exhibited him to them all, calling them 
to witness to the arrival of the exile at the island. 
Then having fulfilled their service they departed, 162 
but Flaccus having no longer before his eyes any 
familiar face felt his sufferings renewed thereby more 
poignantly as his imaginations grew more vivid. And 
gazing at the wide desolation around him, in the 
midst of which he was isolated, it seemed to him 
that a death by violence in his native land would 
be the lighter evil, or rather in comparison with his 
present plight a welcome boon. His wild gesticu- 
lations* were just like those of a madman. He 
would often jump about, run up and down, clash his 
hands together, smite his thighs, fling himself on 
the ground and often cry out, “ I am Flaccus, who 163 
but now was governor of Alexandria, that great city, 
or multitude of cities, ruler of the highly blest land 
of Egypt, to whom so many thousands of inhabitants 
paid regard, who had among his subjects great forces 
of infantry, cavalry, naval, not a mere lot of counters 
but all men of the best-proved excellence, who every 
day when I proceeded forth went escorted by a host 
of followers. But was this then a phantom, not the 164 
truth ? Was I asleep and dreamt the light-hearted- 
ness of those days, saw but spectres moving in a void, 
figments of a soul which recorded as we may suppose 
things which had no existence as though they were ? 
Yes, I have been deluded. They were the shadow 165 
of realities, not the realities themselves, a counterfeit 
of clear vision, not the clear vision which exposes the 


but does not necessarily imply that the violence has any special 
outward expression. See further App. p. 538. 
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“moment ”’ without qualification are principally from the 
Lxx. Otherwise more exactly ‘‘ by a momentary change in 


what time brings,” ze. in fortune. Cf. xaipdv ofetats wera- 
Bodats De Post. 113. 
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falsehood to the light. For just as when we wake up 
we find nothing of what we saw in our dreams, but 
all are gone and have taken flight together, so, too, 
that brightness which surrounded my life has been 
quenched in one short moment of time.’’ @ 

XX. Such were the thoughts which held him ever 
firmly in their grip and so to speak flung him prostrate 
to the ground. He shunned meeting with people 
in large numbers because of the sense of shame which 
accompanied him. He did not go down to the 
harbour nor bring himself to enter the market but 
shut himself at home and there lay hidden not having 
even the courage to pass the threshold. Sometimes, 
too, in the dark hours of the morning when everyone 
else was still in bed he would come out without a soul 
seeing him and advance outside the wall and spend 
the day in the solitude, turning aside if anyone was 
about to meet him, his soul lacerated, poor wretch, 
and devoured by the vivid memories of his calami- 
ties. Then when the night had quite closed in he 
would go indoors, praying in his endless and bound- 
less sorrow that the evening might be morning, so 
much did he dread the darkness and the weird 
visions which it gave him, if he chanced to fall asleep. 
So in the morning again he prayed for evening, for 
to the gloom that surrounded him everything bright 
was repugnant.? A few months later he 
bought a small piece of ground and spent much of 
his time there in solitude, bewailing with tears and 


® Clearly a reminiscence of the curse in Deut. xxviii. 67 
“In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even ! 
and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were morning !”’ 
See note on De Praem. 151, where as here Philo takes the 
words which follow “‘ for the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see ’’ to refer to the awful dreams seen by the accursed. 
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@ Lit. “‘ his peculiar fate.”’ oixetov seems pleonastic, but 
expresses, perhaps, the feeling of one who asks *‘ Why should 
I in particular have this fate?’’ See however on De Prov. 8 
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groans that such should be his fate.* It is said that 169 
once about midnight he became possessed as in a 
Corybantic frenzy, and coming out of the shelter put 
up there turned his eyes to heaven and the stars, 
and beholding that veritable world within a world,? 
lifted up his voice. ‘“‘ King of gods and men,” he 170 
cried, “‘so then Thou dost not disregard the nation 
of the Jews, nor do they misreport Thy Providence, 
but all who say that they do not find in Thee a 
Champion and Defender, go astray from the true 
creed. I am a clear proof of this, for all the acts 
which I madly committed against the Jews I have 
suffered myself. I allowed them to be robbed 17) 
of their possessions by giving free licence to the 
plunderers. For that I had taken from me my heri- 
tage from father and mother and all I received by 
way of benefactions and gifts and other possessions 
which do not fall under this head. I cast on them the 172 
slur that they were foreigners without civic rights, 
though they were inhabitants with full franchise, 
just to please their adversaries, a disorderly and 
unstable horde, whose flattery, to my sorrow, deceived 
me, and, therefore, I have lost my rights and have 
been driven in exile from all the habitable world 
to be shut up here. Some I marched into the theatre 173 
and ordered them to be maltreated before the eyes 
of their bitterest enemies unjustly, and, therefore, 
justly was I maltreated in my miserable soul rather 
than in my body, with the utmost contumely; I was not 
indeed marched into one theatre or one city but was 
paraded through all Italy to Brundisium and through 
all the Peloponnese to Corinth and past Attica and 


® The thought occurs also in De Abr. 159 and De Praem. 
41. Cf. De Aet. 4. 
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the islands to Andros my prison. And I have a clear 174 
conviction that this is not the limit of my misfortunes 
but there are others in reserve to complete the sum 
and counterbalance all that I did. I killed some and 
when others killed them took no steps to punish the 
murderers. Some were stoned, some while still alive 
were burnt to death or dragged through the middle 
of the market-place tit nothing at all was left of 
their bodies. That their avenging furies await me 175 
I know full well. The ministers of punishment are 
already as it were standing at the barriers and press 
forward eager for my blood; every day or rather every 
‘hour I die in anticipation and suffer many deaths 
instead of the final one.”” He often became frightened 176 
and scared and while the limbs and members of his 
body shivered and shuddered, his soul shaken with 
his pantings and palpitations quailed with dread. 
For the one thing which is naturally capable of con- 
soling human life, the comforter hope, he had lost. 
No favourable omen was vouchsafed to him, only all 177 
of evil omen, sinister sounds and voices, his waking 
hours spent in weariness, his sleep full of terrors, his 
solitude as the solitude of the beasts of the field. 
Then was life in the crowd what he craved for most ? 
No, staying in a city was most hateful of all. Did 
his lone rural life, a slur though it was, bring safety ? 
No, danger menacing with shameless insistence. 
Someone approaches quietly, he suspects him: 
“He is plotting something against me,’ he says. 178 
“This one who comes walking fast surely has no 
other purpose for his hurry than to pursue me. This 
bland agreeable person is laying a snare. This frank 
talker is showing his contempt. My food and drink 
are given to me as to animals to keep them for the 
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¢ Or perhaps “ desisted from pleading.” 
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slaughter. How long shall I steel my heart against 179 


all these misfortunes? Yet I know that I do not 
boldly face death. For my destiny in its malignancy 
does not permit me to cut abruptly the thread of my 
wretched life, because there is still a huge stock of 
deadly ills which it treasures against me as boons 
to those whom I treacherously murdered.”’ 


XXI. Such were the wild thoughts that he re- 180 


volved as he waited anxiously for the fated end. 
And continual pangs kept his soul reeling in con- 
fusion. But Gaius, naturally ruthless and never 
satisfied with the revenges he had taken, did not like 
some others show clemency to those who had been 
punished once, but always in his unceasing anger 
was preparing some great new blow to inflict upon 
them. He hated Flaccus especially, so much so that 
in his dislike of his name he looked askance at all who 


shared it with him. He was often seized with regret 181 | 


that he had condemned him to exile instead of death 
and censured his intercessor Lepidus, in spite of the 
respect which he had for him, so that Lepidus was 
prostrate? with fear of finding himself punished. For 
he naturally dreaded that by helping to lighten the 


sentence of another he would himself incur one still 


more severe. Soas noone had any longer the courage 182 


to plead for mercy Gaius allowed his fierce passions to 
range unsoftened and unbridled, passions which were 
not blunted, as they should be, by time, but grew 
still more sharp-edged like relapses in bodily disease, 
which are more severe than those which preceded 


them. And so they say that one night as he lay awake 183 


his thoughts turned upon the exiles of high rank, 
how though nominally they were supposed to be 
people in misfortune they had really secured a life 
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2 93 , \ ¢ , \ ? , ‘ + 
5° ampaypova Kat yovyalovra Kai eAcvOepov ovTws 
TepiTreTroinuevwy. peteTiOer 5é€ Kal THY KARowW 
> 4 , 
amodnpiav mpooayopevwv: “‘amodnpia yap Tis 
> 3d cc ee A V4 # > 4 
€oTw. epackev “1 TaV ToOLovTwWY EAacLS EXOVTWY 
” \ > , \ AY > , \ 
adbova ta emitHndera Kal odv amTpaypoovVy Kal 
b , “A , a + > A 
evotabeia Civ Suvvapévwv- ots dtomov eivar Tpupav 
> 4 : ome A , U4 4 
amoAavovras etpivns, Biov Kapmoupevous piAdco- 
U4 , 
dov.” elta mpootdatrtre. Tovs émupaveotatous Kal 
a A e 4 b) aA \ \ 
dv mAeiotos 6 Adyos avaipeOHvar, ypadiyv Sods 
> , *& e A Ul >? \ 3 ae > 
ovopaTwv, hs hyettro DAdKKos. eémel 8° Hrov ets 
nan , 4 
"Avopov ots xreivew Sieipnto, DAdKKos pev éeTVy- 
, > 3 A 
xavev aypolev eis aot Tapayiwopevos, ot 8° ex TOD 
Apévos brynvrialov, | Kai méppwlev avrimpoetdov 
/ 4 4 >493 4 
aAAjAous. 60ev avvaicBdpevos éd’ 6 omevdovo1— 
e 
pavTuKwTaTov yap 4 eKdoTov Puy, Kal padAvoTa 
TOV EV KaKOTPAyiats—EKTpATOMEVOS THS OOOO dia 
, ” , > U4 ” Ld 
Tpayeias eer pevywv, emdeAnopevos tows, Ott 
lo 3 b) b] ” 4 > > ae , ¥ 
vyncos aA’ ovK yTELipos eoTW, ev H Ti odedos 
4, 
WkKUTHTOS, TepiKAevovons DaddtTTns; avayKyn yap 
A 4 A A 
dvoty Barepov, 7 Tpoowrépw xywpotvTa Kata TOO 
/ > A Av A \ > A A 
meAayous evexOnvar 7 ovddAndOjvat mpos adbrTo TO 
4 > ; A 
mépas nKovTa. PéATiov ap ev ovyKpices KaK@V 7 
\ A A > 4 Ul > , > , 
KaTa yhv THs ev TeAayer POopa, errevdyTrep avOpw- 
A , 4 
Tous Kal TAOL XEpaaiots oiKELOTATOV 7) Pvots Ywpiov 
b) , A > 4 ~ > \ \ 93 “A 
aTreévelE VV, OD povov C@ow adda Kal arobavod- 
\ 
ow, W 4 avdTn Kal THY TPwTHV bTodéexNTAL yéveow 
\ \ > A , 4 > , e > 
Kal THv ek TOO Biov TeAevTaiav avdAvow. ot 8 
4.00 


FLACCUS, 183-188 


of release from business, of tranquillity and true 
liberty. He proposed also to change the title from 
exile to residence abroad, “‘ for,’’ said he, “‘ the ban- 
ishment of such people is a sort of residence abroad 
where they have abundance of necessaries and can 
exist released from business and in general well- 
being and it is preposterous that they should luxuriate 
in the enjoyment of peace and the advantages of 
the philosopher’s life.’’ He then ordered that the 
most distinguished and those who were held in 
the highest account should be put to death and 
gave a list of the names headed by that of Flaccus. 
When the persons appointed to execute him arrived 
at Andros, Flaccus happened to be passing from the 
country to the town, and the party from the harbour 
came forward to meet him. When they were at some 
distance they saw him and he saw them and thence 
inferred the purpose which was urging them on. 
For the soul of every man is highly prophetic, par- 
ticularly in distressing circumstances. He struck out 
from the road and raced away from them through 
the rough ground forgetting, perhaps, that Andros 
is not the mainland but an island in which speed is 
no use since it is enclosed by the sea. For there are 
only two possible alternatives, to go on farther and 
fall into the sea or to be caught on arriving at the 
very edge. And surely if we compare two evils it 
were better to perish on the land than in the sea, 
since nature has assigned the land to men and all the 
creatures that dwell on it as the most appropriate 
place not only in their lifetime but at their death ; 
it received them when they first came into exist- 
ence, it should also receive them when they finally 
depart from life. The assassins never lost a moment 
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amvevott diuwKovTes KaTtadayPdvovor Kal ot pev 
ev0ds wpuTtov Bdbpov, ot dé mpos Biav etAKov 
adnudatlovra Kal Kexpayota Kal duatraAaiovTa: wv 
xdpw Kal ovpTrav KareTpaoy TO o@pa Kabarep Ta 

189 Onpta Tais mnyais € ETT PEXWV. epmAeKopevos yap 
Kal TOV KTEWOVTWY eMapBavopevos, vov pev ér- 
déepew ta Eidn KwAvopevwv, éykapatious 5é mAnyas 
KaTadepovTwy, aitios eyeveTo BapuTépwv eavT@ 
cupdopav: dSiatunbeis dé Kat dwaxomeis yetpas, 
Bdoews, Kehadny, orépva, rAcupds, Ws tepetov Tpd- 
mov KpeoupynOjvar, eKeiTo, THs Sikns odayds 
icapiOuous Tots Pdvois THY Exvopws avaipeDevTwv 
*lovdaiwy evi owpate BovdAnbeions épydoacba. 

190 kal 6 per TémToSs amas aiwate KaTeppeito dia 
TArcLovwv dAcBOv, at Kata pépos Siexdrrnoar, 
Kpovvndov eKXEOMEVID"* Cupopevov 5° els Tov opw- 
puypLéevov Bobpov Tou veKpod Ta mhetora péepn 
OueAveTO, TOV vevpuv KATETXLOPEVODY, ols um KOWWw- 

191 via ovvedeito maGca Tod owyaTos. TolatTa Kal 
OddkKos erable yevopevos aibevdeotaty miotis TO 
py ameorepjobar to “lovdatwy ebvos emixoupias 
THs ex Oeod. 


1 MSS. Exxeopevwr. 
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in pursuing him. When they caught him some 

of them at once dug a pit while others violently 
dragged him along, resisting and screaming and 
struggling hard, the result of which was that as wild 
beasts do, he ran upon the blows and had his whole 
body pierced with wounds. For, as he clutched hold 189 
of the slaughterers and was so entangled in the 
scramble with them that they had no room to apply 
their swords directly but dealt their blows down- 
wards and sidewards, he caused himself to suffer more 
severely, and with hands, feet, head, breast and sides 
slashed and cut to bits, he lay carved like a sacrificial 
victim. For it was the will of justice that the 
butcheries which she wrought on his single body 
should be as numerous as the number of the Jews 
whom he unlawfully put to death. The whole place 190 
was flooded with the blood which poured out like a 
fountain from the many veins which one after the 
other were severed, while as his corpse was dragged 
into the pit which had been dug, most of the parts 
fell asunder as the ligaments which bind the whole 
body together in one had been rent. Such was the 19] 
fate of Flaccus also,“ who thereby became an indubit- 
able proof that the help which God can give was not 
withdrawn from the nation of the Jews. 


* 7.é as well as Sejanus? See Introd. p. 295 note a. 
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(APOLOGIA PRO IUDAEIS) 


INTRODUCTION TO EXTRACTS FROM THE 
HYPOTHETICA 


WE have no information about the two extracts 
which are here reproduced beyond what Eusebius 
tells us, namely that the first is taken from the 
second book of a work entitled by Philo ‘‘ Hypo- 
thetica,’’ in which the author is writing a defence 
of the Jews, and that the second comes from the 
‘ apology for the Jews,” while in his history (ii. 18) 
when giving a list of the works of Philo he mentions 
one Ilepi *Iovdatwv. The general assumption is that 
these three are one and the same. 

Of the second extract, which describes the Essenes, 
nothing need be said here, as some remarks on its re- 
lation to Philo’s other account of these communities 
will be found in the Appendix. The first extract is 
divided into two main parts and both of these again 
have two sub-divisions joined together by the phrase 
peta Bpaxéa pyociv. Very little discussion so far as 
I can learn has been devoted to it, though in many 
ways it is very curious and interesting. 


® Certainty of course is not attainable. Though the title 
given to the second extract expresses what he says is the 
substance of the contents or part of the contents of the first, 
surprise may still be felt that the titles should be different. 

’ The longest discussion known to me is in Bernays’ 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 261-282. This principally 
deals with the meaning of the name “‘ Hypothetica,”’ and with 


U4 


certain phrases, particularly @ vis madeivy éxPaiper, 7 movety 
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The opening part gives the impression that he 
wishes to meet the hostile criticism of the Gentiles 
by giving a rationalistic version of the history. The 
Exodus is described as the movement of an in- 
creasing population seeking a fresh living-room and 
inspired by a yearning for their own natal land of 
which the Pentateuch knows nothing. The divine 
influence is indeed admitted but has been given 
through dreams and visions, a strange way of treat- 
ing the visitations described in Exodus. The divine 
mission of Moses is kept very much in the background 
and the observer is invited to choose between natural 
explanations of the fact that he led the people suc- 
cessfully through the wilderness. When we come 
to the occupation of Palestine any appeal to the 
miraculous victories of Joshua is definitely set aside, 
and outsiders are left to choose between two 
possibilities, one that it was due to superior force, 
the other that the virtues of the incomers won the 


adrov and & pr KaréOnKke pnd’ avapetoOa (7. 6) and with 
the Buzygia (7.8). Heinemann in his Bildung, pp. 352-358, 
discusses some aspects of the description of the Mosaic laws 
in the Hypothetica, particularly the glaring differences be- 
tween it and the Spec. Leg., such as the indiscriminate 
assignment of death as a penalty. It is interesting to note 
that he says these differences had led Cohn to express a 
doubt as to the genuineness of the fragment. Heinemann 
himself does not actually repudiate this suspicion, but says 
that he does not consider it convincing, largely because of 
the inconsistencies in Spec. Leg. itself. It certainly seems 
to me that the style as well as the substance of this part 
of the first extract is rather unlike Philo, but while it is no 
doubt possible to deny the genuineness of the first extract 
without impugning that of the second, the pieces which 
Eusebius describes as from the Hypothetica must stand and 
fall together, and the concluding piece on the Sabbath seems 
to me, as I say below, thoroughly Philonic. 
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respect and submission of the native population. I 
find it difficult to understand the motive of Philo in 
this treatment of the story, or of Eusebius in record- 
ing it, for Eusebius’s purpose is to give an account 
of the Mosaic constitution as it is depicted by the 
two most distinguished Jewish writers, and on this 
it has no bearing.” 

The second part of the extract, which does describe 
this constitution, is at least in the first subdivision 
curious in another way. We naturally compare it 
with the vastly longer and fuller account in the four 
books on the Special Laws and the De Virtutzbus. 
The scope of the two is so hugely different that we 
should not expect more than the smallest fragment 
of the great Exposition in these few pages. The 
strange thing is that they contain so much which is 
ignored in the Exposition. There we hear little 
about the subjection of women, or of the inviolability 
of dedicated offerings or of the ways of obtaining 
release from these on which so much stress is here 
laid, or of the minor duties of supplying water, fire 
and burial. Humanity to animals is stressed in both, 
but the one law bearing on this which is mentioned 
here is not noticed there. The contrast no doubt is 
partly accounted for in the words where he states 
his intention to note the unwritten as well as the 
written, but only partly to my mind. 


@ There seems to me to be a remarkable similarity between 
the Hypothetica and the Contra Apionem on many points. 
See notes. I do not know whether this has been taken 
into account by scholars in discussing Josephus’s possible 
indebtedness to Philo. Thackeray, who notes resemblances 
in his preface to the translation of the Antiquities (see note 
in vol. vi. of my Philo, p. xvii), says nothing about it in 
his few lines of preface to the Apion. 
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The second subdivision of this second part on the 
other hand, which deals with the observation of the 
sabbath, does not contradict anything that we find 
elsewhere in Philo. The account of the meetings 
in the Synagogue is much the same as that given. 
in his description of the Essenes in the Quod Oman. 
Prob. and of the Therapeutae in the De Vzt. Cont. and 
of the nation as a whole in Spec. Leg. ii. 62, and the 
stress laid on the sabbatical year both as a tribute 
to the land itself and an act of charity to the poor is 
thoroughly in his spirit. 


The meaning of the title is obscure. The theory 
of Viger that it means “ suppositions,’ between 
which those addressed are invited to choose, only 
fits the opening sections, and was superseded by that 
of Bernays, who suggested that it meant exhortations 
or directions on conduct. Bernays shows that not 
only is trofjKxa: often used in this sense but the 
troGerixds Adyos is a technical term for a discourse 
with this object. The examples he quotes show that 
the hypothetical discourse has a close connexion with 
the protreptic, the term which Philo so often uses, 
and that in one case at least it is to be distinguished 
from the latter as the summary of counsels which 
closes the discourse.* Still this does not seem to 
agree with the nature of the treatise so far as we 
can judge it from the specimens which Eusebius 
records. A hortatory discourse is a very different 
thing from a defence, at least, a defence of this 
kind. Bernays indeed quotes a passage in which 


a 3 lA A € i] 4 Xr , > al A A A 
emetceventeov Tov vmobeTiKov Adyov, Su’ od Tas TpOs TIV 
doddAevav Kal tHv dp0drnta Tis éxdoTouv xphoews broOnKas év 
emtTopais efovar (Bernays, p. 267). 
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the closely connected if not identical protreptic is 
stated on the one hand to show the high worth of 
virtue and on the other hand to convict those who 
deny or accuse or otherwise defame philosophy. 
But this does not apply to the opponents whom Philo 
is refuting. They do not attack the philosophy of 
the Law as he represents it, but either deny or are 
not aware that the Jews have any such philosophy. 


The text of these extracts is not included in the 
Editio Maior of Cohn. As here printed it is that of 
the Editio Minor. It is not stated who is responsible 
for this, and there is no Apparatus Criticus. I have 
' however carefully compared the text with those of 
Heinichen 1842, Dindorf 1867, and Gifford 1903, in 
. their editions of the Preparatio. Gifford has such 
an apparatus, and in his introduction gives a full 
account of the manuscripts of which he obtained 
collations. I am not aware of any later edition. 


The following is an analysis of the two extracts : 


First Extract, viii. 6. 1-9, 7. 1-20 


Part I. The first subdivision (6. 1) gives a short 
account of the causes which led to the Exodus from 
Egypt. The second subdivision (6. 2-9) suggests for 
consideration different explanations of the success 
of Moses in leading the people though the wilder- 
ness (2-4) and of the conquest of Palestine (5-8) 
and ends with an emphatic assertion of the devotion 
of the people through all the centuries to Moses and 
the Law (9). 

® rovs avacxevalovras 7 KaTynyopobdyras 4 mws aAdws KaKon- 


AuLopevous rHv dirocodiay amedéyyxet. 
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Part II. The first subdivision (7. 1-9) gives a gen- 
eral sketch of the Mosaic constitution, contrasting 
its severity with the laxity of Gentile law and prac- 
tice (1-3), particularly dwelling on the inviolability 
attached to vows and dedications (3-5). Other 
laws and customs are mentioned largely dwelling on 
duties of charity and mercy (6-9). The second sub- 
division (7. 10-20) describes the Sabbath as an in- 
stitution intended mainly to provide opportunities 
for studying the law, gives a short account of the 
meetings and commends the universal knowledge of 
the Law which they effect (10-14). It then passes 
on to the sabbatical year, described as a proper 
relaxation for the land itself (15-18) and as a charit- 
able institution, because the fruits which grew from 
it untilled were at the service of the poor and needy 


(19-20). 
Seconp Extract, viii. 11. 1-18 


This is merely another description of the Essene 
communities, a general description (1-2), the mature 
age required for admission (3), their simple and 
communal life (4-5), their industry and practice of 
every kind of innocent activity (6-9), how the pro- 
ceeds are put into a common bank (10-11), even 
clothes being held in common (12), their care for 
the sick and aged (13), their repudiation of marriage 
and exclusion of women, with some of their reasons 


for so doing (14-18). <A final eulogy (18). 


The references to chapters in the eighth book are 
those in all editions of the Preparatio. The references 
to sections with the chapters are those in Cohn’s 
Editio Minor. Sections are also numbered in 
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Heinichen’s edition, but do not correspond to these. 
Gifford has no such sections, but gives the pages of 
Viger’s edition with subdivisions a, b, c,d. I have 
noted these pages but not the sub-divisions. I have 
also noted the pages in Mangey, vol. ii. They are 
to be distinguished from the others by the square 
brackets. 
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YIUIOOETIKQN 
(YIIEP IOYAAION ATIOAOTIAS) 


Kuseb. Praep. Evang. viii. 5.11. @épe Aowrov Kai To moAi- 
Tevpa THS Kata Mwvoéa vopobecias ex Tav Tapa Tois avdpacr 
Siadavay Oeacwpcba. mpdra 5é Ojyow Didwvos 7a mepi THs am 
Aly’rrov mopeias Tav “lovdaiwy, iv memoinvtas Mwucéws Hyov- 
Pevov, amo TOU mpwrov avyypappatos wy emréypayev ‘Yrobetixav, 
ev0a tov viep *lovdaiwy ws mpos KaTnydpous adtav TrovovpeEvos 
Adyov tabra dynow: 

A A A > A 4 > A 

6.1. Tov peév madaov adtots mpdyovov azo 
xX rd Ul > A de r A > aA A > 

addaiwv eivat, Tov de Aaov avacTnvat TOUTOV € 

> 7 \ / 
Aly’mrov petwKiopévov amd Lupias To mdAa, 
4 > 4 4 ~ ~ 
pevpidot Te apvOytros tAnOovTa Kal THs ys ovK 

4 e A A 4 
ovens LKaVAS, mpos 0 ETL KaL VEeOTHTL PpovnpaTwv 
9 / a A \ 
evreUpappéevov peydAws Kal apa Tot Deod dia 

4 A ~ 
pacpatwv Kal dveipatwrv é£odov avrots dynAodbvtos, 
e b 
Kat ovddevos ATTOV eis TOBOV KaTAa Saipova Epzre- 

4 lol A / \ \ 
aovTas THs TaTpiov Kai dpxatas yhs: | dbev dn Kat 

\ 4 3 A A A >) ” 

TOV TpOyovov Exkeivov avTots KaTeNDety eis AtyuTtov, 
v7 ~ ~ ‘ 4 v7 lA Ul \ 
eire TH Oe@ 57) Sd€av elre mpovoia Twi, (Kal) 

* Kusebius follows this extract with another from Josephus, 
c. Apion. ii. 163-228, to the same effect. 

® As the sequel shows that Jacob, not Abraham, is in- 
tended, Mangey wished to emend this to Canaanite. But 


Moses himself is said by Philo to be a Chaldean by race 
(Mos. i. 5). 
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(APOLOGY FOR THE JEWS) 


Euseb. Praep. Evang. viii. 5. 11. Let us proceed to 
survey the constitution established by the legislation of Moses 
as described by authors? held in high honour among the 
Jews. I will begin by quoting Philo’s account of their 
journey from Egypt under the leadership of Moses from the 
first book of the work which he entitled Hypothetica, where, 
while speaking in defence of the Jews as against their accusers, 
he says as follows : 


6.1. Their original ancestor belonged to the 
Chaldeans,° but this people who had emigrated from 
Syria to Egypt in past time removed from Egypt 
partly because of the vast size of the population for 
which the land was insufficient. Also it was due to 
the high spirit of enterprise in which they had been 
bred and to the revelations of God made by dreams 
and visions bidding them go forth, and what influenced 
them as much as anything was that they had provi- 
dentially ° been seized by a yearning for their ancient 
fatherland. It was from there that this ancestor of 
theirs had passed over into Egypt either because God 
had so decreed or through some prevision of his own. 


© xara Sdysova, as L. & S. says, in ordinary usage 
means little more than zéyy, with which it is sometimes 
coupled, but in Philo’s. mouth perhaps something more, 
though hardly so much as Gifford’s “under divine in- 
spiration.” 
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Tavrwy evdaiyovncar pddioTa, ws am éKelvov 
péxpis eis TO Tapov TO TE EOVOS avTots Kal yeye- 
vnobar Kat Siapévew Kamit troootrov bmepBaAAew 
els troAvavdpiav. 


6.2. Kai pera Bpaxéa dnoir 


"Avyp ye pny avdTois nyetro THS TE ed8ov Kal 
THs Topetas els ovdev TOV Troha, et Bovder, 
Suadpopos’ ovTw Kal edovddpouv yonTa Kal KépKwra 
Aoywv. Kadis pevTor yonretas Kal Travoupyias, 
e€ As Tov ye Aadv amavTa ev avudpia Kal AWA 
Kal T@V OO@V ayvoia Kal aTropia TOV GupTaVTwV 
od povov els TO TravTeAés SueawoaTo [Kal] wor7rep 
ev ev0nvia maon Kal mapatouTHA Tov peTakd 

4 3 “A > \ \ A > 4 b) 4 
Keywevoy eOvav, adrAa Kai mpds aAAnAovs aoracid- 
aTous avTovs Kal mpos é€avTov pdadtora evrreiHets 
duedvAake. 6.3. Kal tratra ovK oXrlyov drov 

4 b) > @ 9Q9 > 7 b] e 4 
xpovov, add’ daov ovd’ oikiav ev 6podpoovvyn cup- 
peetvar pera mons evOnvias elkds coTW. Kal Ov 
Oupos, od Auypds, od Plopa. TwWpLATOV, ovxt poBos 
Tept TOV pedAdvran, ovK dyvoua TOV oUp noope- 
vwv, emt TOV yonTa EeKelvov emfApe TOUS eEaTTaTw- 
pévous Kal tepupSeipopévovs Aaov’s. 6. 4. KaiTou 

BovrAa; ddpev exeivw twa eivat tooa’ryv 

¢ Probably this refers to the abusive terms used by Molon, 
etc., cf. Jos. c. Apion. ii. 145 yonra Kai dnaredva, rather 
than to the murmurers in the wilderness, though the imper- 
fect éAocddpour rather suggests this. The next sentence shows 
that he persists in ignoring any rebellion. 

> For the ironical use of xadjs cf. Flacc. 157. 

¢ The punctuation and exact meaning of the following 
section is not clear. The translation supposes that there are 
three alternatives: (1) the extraordinary virtues of Moses ; 
(2) the docility of the people; (3) divine influence. In this 
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There he had prospered to an unequalled degree 
so that from his time to the present day their nation 
has existed and survives and is so exceedingly 
populous. 


6. 2. Shortly afterwards he says : 


Their departure and journey was made under the 
command of one who nothing differed from the 
ordinary run of men. So you may say if you like: 
indeed there were people also who abused him as an 
impostor and prating mountebank.? Well, that was 
a fine © kind of imposture and knavery which enabled 
him to bring the whole people in complete safety 
amid drought and hunger and ignorance of the way 
and lack of everything as well as if they had abun- 
dance of everything and supplies obtainable from the 
neighbouring nations, and further to keep them free 
from internal factions and above all obedient to him- 
self. 6.3. And observe that these conditions lasted 
not for a little while but for a space of time during 
which even a household living in all comfort could 
not be expected to remain in unanimity. Yet neither 
thirst nor hunger nor bodily decay, nor fear of the 
future, nor ignorance of the course which events 
would take roused these deluded and _ perishing 
masses of men against thatimpostor. 6. 4.° How will 
you explain this? Shall we say that he had some 


case 7) yap is hardly intelligible and Bernays, who translates 
the section, corrects to 4 dpa. Gifford, who puts colons 
instead of question marks after éyev and émorareiv, trans- 
lates 9 yap, xrd., by ‘‘ For either we must admit,” etc. This 
suggests that the double 7 introduces.a dilemma which is the 
logical consequence of accepting the high estimate of Moses, 
but I do not understand the logic. A minor point is that he 
punctuates the opening words as ri BovAer Papev; exeivyr, 
xtA., which seems to me very possible. 
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TéexXvyV 77 SewdrnTa Adyun 7 ouveow, Ws TAV 
TOGOUTWY Kat TOwoUTUW ATOTWY kat _Tpos 6AcOpov 
dmavras ayovTwy émuKpateiv; 1 yap Tas pvces 
tov v7 advtov avOpwrwv otk apabds obd€ dvac- 
KoAws, GAN? edreiAds Kat tot péAdovtos ovK 
dmpovoyntws exew;  TovTovs pev ws pddvoTa 
Kakovs elvat, Tov dé. Dedv tas SvcKoAias avTav 
mpatvery Kal Tot mapdvTos Kal tod péAXovTos 
woTep émuoTaTeiv; Omep ydp co. pdAvoTa av eK 
Tovtwv adnbés civar 56€n, mpos emraivov Kali TLULAS 
Kat Cydov mept adtav ouprrdavrwy isxvew paivetar. 

6.5. Kat 7a péev ths €€ddou 84 Tadta. erred) 
dé els THY yhv TavTnv HADoV, dws pEev TOTE Apa 
iSpvbnoav Kal Thy ywpav eoxov, ev Tats tepais 
dvaypadais dnAcbirar. od pv eywye Sixad 
paAAov kal? toropiav 7) KaTd Twa oytapLov Trepl 
avT@v Ta €iKdTa emefeADeiv. 6. 6. TOTEpOV yap 
Tore Bovrer TH ANGEL tev owpaTov ETL TrepLovTas, 
Kaimep eis TéAOS KeKaKwpevors, duws 8 icydovras 
Kal TQ onda ev XEpow EXOvTas, eiTa J KaTO Kpatos 
edeiv THY xwpav, Lvpous TE Omov Kat Doinuxas ev 
avril TH EeKelvwy yh waxojevous vuK@vTas, 7 TOUS 
prev amroAguous Kat avavdpous elvar Kal travTeAds 
drtyous drobdpc8a Kat TaV els méAcuov Tapa- 
Gkev@v amdpous, aldecews S€ TUXElY Tapa TOUTOLS 

1 Mangey and Heinichen dpws 8€ ducyvovras. Gifford 
Guws Sé€ ducyupilovras) with a note “de (Suaxupilovras) 


Mangey?’”’ But I cannot find any support of this in 
Mangey, nor any trace of the active duwoxupifw elsewhere. 


@ Or “ praise and honour and admiration for them all.” 
So Gifford, Mangey and Bernays. Still on the whole I prefer 
the rendering of GiAos given above for the following reasons: 
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kind of skill or eloquence or intelligence great enough 
to surmount so many strangely different circum- 
stances which were carrying them all to perdition ? 
Otherwise we must suppose that either his subjects 
were naturally not stupid nor discontented but docile 
and gifted with some prevision of the future or else 
that they were thoroughly bad though God softened 
their discontents and kept their present and their 
future state as it were in his charge. Whichever of 
these views you consider to be the truth it appears to 
redound mightily to his praise and honour and zeal 
for them all. 

6. 5. So much for the story of the migration. But 
when they came to this land the holy records show 
clearly how they established themselves there and 
occupied the country. Yet in discussing the probable 
facts of this occupation I think it better to go not so 
much by the historical narrative as by what our 
reason tells us about them. 6.6. Which alternative 
do you prefer? Were they still superior in the num- 
ber of their fighting men though they had fared so ill 
to the end, still strong and with weapons in their hand, 
and did they then take the land by force, defeating 
the combined Syrians and Phoenicians when fight- 
ing in their own country ? Or shall we suppose that 
they were unwarlike and feeble, quite few in numbers 
and destitute of warlike equipment, but won the 


(1) Philo’s use of the word as shown in some twenty-five 
examples in the index suggests not admiration in the ab- 
stract, but ‘‘ zeal,”’ i.e. admiration followed by emulation or 
passion; (2) one of the alternatives mentioned, i.e. that 
they were thoroughly bad, but “‘ softened ”’ by God, does not 
seem to demand praise and honour for them; (3) in this 
section we are more concerned with the praise of Moses than 
of the nation. 
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A A “A A > @¢ 4 ” > b] A 
Kal THY ynv AaPetv Tap’ éexdvTwr, Emrecta 5° EdOds 
ovK els waKpav Tov TE VewY OlKOdOUHGaL Kal TAaAAG 

> b) 4 A e 4 4 
eis evoeBevay Kal dytoTeiay KaTaoTHoacbaL; 6. 7. 
A A 4 
357 SnAot ydp, ws fouxe, TadTa Kal DeodiAcoTtaTous 
lon A > A 
avrovs dvwpodoyfobar Kal mapa Tots exOpois: 
> e ‘ = 
eyOpot yap joav é€ avdyKns, @v emi THY yi 
efaidvns HADov ws adaipyodpevor. 
6.8. mapa rTovTos 8 ovtv aidécews Kal TLULAS 
Tvyxdvovtes THs ody UmepBdAAew edrvyia Tods 
” , , A \ 4 > “A ) 
dAAous daivovtar; Tiva dé Ta Sevtepa edets 7 
Ta Tpita mpos TovTOLs Aéywmev; TdTEPOV TO THs 
4 A A ~ 
evvopias Kat edmeleias atTav 7 THs soLdTHTOS 

A , \ b) 4 > A A \ 

Kat Sixacoovvys Kat evoePeias; adda Tov pev 
> A 4 4 a 
dvdpa €keivov, GoTis TOTE HV 6 TOUS VOpLoUS avTots 

, ee 4 bd 4 e vd / 
feis, ovTw odddpa eSatpacav, ws 6 Tu SHmoTE 
” > 4 \ ) A ” Ss 
edofev exeivw Kai avtois. 6.9. cite ov AcAoyi- 
opévos avTos elTe AkoVWY Tapa dalpovos edpace, 

“A \ \ > 
TodTo dmav eis Tov Beov avayew, Kal mAcidvwv 
7 A 4 \ \ > A b] ” 4 
erav SieAnAvbdtwv, TO wéev axpiBes odK exw Aéyeu 
e 4 Ul b Ss av 4 4 > A Ca 4 
67dc0a, TrAciw 8° obv H dioxikta e€oTL, pNde pHhud 

A ’ A ~ 
ye adTO povov TOV UT avTOD yeypappevwv KWioat, 
\ / A > A A 
aAAa Kav pupiaKis adrovs amobaveiy daopetvat 
A A > , 
OGrrov 7) Tots exeivov vopos Kai eJeow évavTia 
mevoOnvar. 


6.10. Tair’ eiwv émréuverar tv ex tv Mavodws vopwv 
KatapeBAnuerny 7@ ‘lovdaiwv Over mroAtreiav ypadwv ovrws- 


@ The literal translation “ straightway ’’ seems incom- 
patible not only with the history but with ov« eis paxpav. 
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respect of their opponents who voluntarily surrendered 
their land to them and that as a direct consequence 4 
they shortly afterwards built their temple and estab- 
lished everything else needed for religion and worship? 
6.7. This would clearly show that they were acknow- 
ledged as dearly beloved of God even by their 
enemies. For those whose land they suddenly 
invaded with the intention of taking it from them 
were necessarily their enemies. 6. 8. And 
if they got credit and honour in the sight of their 
enemies surely it shows that they exceeded all in 
good fortune. What qualities shall we put in addi- 
tion to this good fortune in the second and the third 
place ? Shall we give the preference to their respect 
for law and loyal obedience or to their religion and 
justice and piety? Whichever you choose the fact 
remains that so great was their veneration for that 
man who gave them their laws, whatever view we 
take of him, that anything which approved itself to 
him approved itself also to them. 6.9. So whether 
what he told them came from his own reasoning 
powers or was learnt from some supernatural source 
they held it all to come from God and after the lapse 
of many years, how many I cannot say exactly, but 
at any rate for more than two thousand, they have 
not changed a single word of what he wrote but 
would even endure to die a thousand deaths sooner 
than accept anything contrary to the laws and cus- 
toms which he had ordained. 


6. 10. After these remarks he gives the following summary 
of the constitution laid down for the nation in the laws of 
Moses. 


The use of ed0us for what follows as a logical consequence is 
common in Philo, e.g. De Op. 3. 
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> 4 , 
7.1. "Apa tue TovTwWY 7 ToUTOLS TpoddpoLOV Tap’ 
exeivois eoTi, mpGov elvat Soxodv Kal TWacdv Kal 
5 A 9 iq \ / . 9 ve \ 
uK@V eloaywyas’ Kal oxrbers Kat avaBorAas Kal 
4 A Ul e 4 ” > 4 > A 
TYLnoELs Kal TaAW broTyULHoELs ExoVv; ovdEV, GAA 
4 ¢ A A A >A A >A 
mavTa amAd Kai dfAa. édav tradepaorhs, €av pot- 
4 >A 4 to + A de rNé 
xeUns, eav Bidon matda, dppeva pev poe Aéye, 
> A a“ 4 e 4 >A \ 
aAAa Kav Oydctav- Opoiws éav cavTov KaTaTrop- 
4 >A \ > e / > 4 4 Vv 
veUns, eav Kal map HALKiav aloxpov ti. maOns 7 
Soxns 7 péeAAns, Odvatos 4 Cynpia. 7.2. éav ets 
SodAov odpa, eav eis édceVOepov UBpilys, éav de- 
A 4 >A > , ~ >A / 9A 
aplots ovvexns, €av amaywv TmwAns, eav BéByAa eav 
e A 4 9A > on 9 + 14 
lepa mapakrémTns, €av aceBis, odK Epyw pdvov 
. >\\ A 1 oN ee A , > \ \ >A 
358 GAAG Kal eav phate TH TUYOVTL, Els wev Deov adrov 
((Aews ypiv 6 Beds Kal adrijs Tis epi TovTwr 
[629] evvolas yévouto) oddé | dEvov A€yew, GAN’ eis TaTépa 
A Ul 
) pntepa 7 evepyéTnv cavTod Bavatos opoiws, 
TA @ mn ee \ 2Q> /, > \ a 
Kat ovTOS ov KoWOs Ovd 6 TYXWV, aAAa det KaTA- 


1 So Cohn. Other editions and apparently all mss. éz- 
aywyas. See note b. 


@ Philo has evidently in a part omitted by Eusebius given 
proofs that Gentiles allowed all sorts of evasions of the 
penalties prescribed in their laws. So Jos. ¢. Apion. 
ii. 276 contrasts the Jewish strictness with the dsadvoers or 
dtadvoers (“‘ evasions’’) provided by the legislators them- 
selves. 

> See note 1. The mss. éraywyds is translated by Gifford 
‘* solicitations of justice’’ (?), by Mangey ‘“‘ intentiones 
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7. 1. Do we find any of these things * or anything 
similar among the Jews ; anything which so savours 
of mildness and lenity, anything which permits of 
legal proceedings 8 or extenuations or postponements 
or assessments of penalties and reductions of assess- 
ments?® Nothing at all, everything is clear and 
simple. If you are guilty of pederasty or adultery 
or rape of a young person, even of a female, for I 
need not mention the case of a male, similarly if you 
prostitute yourself or allow or purpose or intend any 
action which your age makes indecent the penalty is 
death. 7. 2. So too if you commit an outrage on the 
person of a slave or a free man, if you confine him in 
bonds or kidnap and sell him. So too with larceny of 
things profane and sacred, so too with impiety not 
only of act but even of a casual word and not only 
against God Himself (may He forgive the very thought 
of such a thing which should not even be mentioned), 
but also against a father or mother or benefactor of 
your own the penalty is the same, death and not the 
common ordinary death: the offender in words only 


litium.”” In the sense of ‘‘chicanery’’ I see no great 
difficulty about it, and all of the first three accusatives at 
any rate should perhaps be taken with d:xdv. 

¢ Or “self-assessments’”’ (L. & S.). These of course 
would suggest mitigation of penalties. Philo has used the 
word in the general sense of “* excuse ”’ or “‘ extenuation ”’ in 
Spec. Leg. iii. 157. 

@ 4.e. all the offences that follow are stated in the law to be 
capital crimes. This is true of madepacria (Lev. xviii. 22, 
xx. 13), of povyeia (Lev. xx. 10), for kidnappers and selling 
men (Ex. xxi. 16), for reviling a parent (Ex. xxi. 17), (Lxx 
Kkaxodoyav, R.V. “curseth’’), for rape (under certain circum- 
stances) (Deut. xxii. 23 ff.). But I do not think that either 
Philo in Spec. Leg. or the law itself suggests death for stealing 
in general, or that the punishment for reviling a parent 
extends to reviling a benefactor. 
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Acvobfvat tov eindvta povov ws od yelpova 
acePeias mpagavra. 7.38. dda 8 ad 
Ul e al a > 4 4 
maAw omoid twa: yuvaixas avdpdot Sovdrcdveu, 
A @ \ b) aA A 9 4 > ? 
mpos uBpews pev ovdepds, mpos evmeiMeray 8 év 
Gmact' yovels maidwy dpyew emt owtypia Kal 
Tokvwpia* Tay éavTod KTnudTwv éva éKaoTov 
KUpiov elvar, un Oedv ye émdnpioavta adtois und’ 
ws T@ Oe@ Tatra avinow: ef Sé€ Adyw povov 
drocyéeolat mpooréoo, padoar Kal Ouyely adrav 

) ” > > 9f\ ¢ 4 > “a 
ovK é€oTw, aArX ev0ds anavTwv artroKekdAciobat. 
, A A “A ¢ 4 > 9 “a 
7.4. pn porta Tov Oey apralew pnd’ aroovAdy 
eTépwv avalévrwy: adda Kal THY olkelwy, womep 
epnv, mpoomecdv tu Kat Aabdov avTrov piya én 

4 
avabéoe, eimdvTa dé’ mavTwy otépecba: peta- 
A 
ywwoKovtt d€ 7 amTapvoupevm Ta AEdeypeva Kal 
A \ a \ 
THv wuynv mpocadaipeiobar. 7.5. Kal 
> A “~ 4 A a 4 e > A A 4 3A 
emt TOV aAAwY Dv KupLever 6 adTos AOyos. éav 
e 
emidynpion Tpopnv yvvatkos avyp tepav elvar, 
~ ec a oN ” ~ 
Tpodhs avexew* eav TaTyp viod, eav apywv Tod 
> 
bmnkdov, Tadtov. Kat ExAvors be emidynrobevrwy 
4 a e U4 > 4 
 pev TedevoTAaTH Kal pEeyloTn TOU Lepéws arropy- 
1 The sentence as it stands is ungrammatical. Mangey 
omits 5é. 





@ Lit. ‘‘ as (being) no worse having committed (i.e. if he 
has committed) impieties’’—an extraordinarily awkward 
construction. 

> Gifford, who translates as 0e@ by “ as to God,” explains 
the construction as an ‘abrupt transition ’’ and quotes 
Heinichen ‘‘ évinot sequitur quasi praecessit €¢ yy) éemonyile.” 
This is only a way of saying that the sentence is ungram- 
matical. I think it is best explained by taking aws=6r: as 
introducing oratio obliqua and governed by emdnpicarra, 
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must be stoned to death. His guilt is as great as if 
he were the perpetrator of impious actions.* 
7. 8. Other rules again there are of various kinds: 
wives must be in servitude to their husbands, a servi- 
tude not imposed by violent ill-treatment but pro- 
moting obedience in all things. Parents must have 
power over their children to keep them safe and tend 
them carefully. Each individual is master of his 
possessions unless he has solemnly named the name 
of God over them declaring that he has given them to 
God.’ And if he has merely made a chance verbal 
promise of them he must not touch or handle them, 
but hold himself at once debarred from them all. 
7.4. I need not consider the case of his robbing what 
belongs to the gods ° or plundering what others have 
dedicated; even with his own, I repeat, a chance word 
of dedication spoken unawares deprives him of them 
all and if he repents or denies his promise his life is 
forfeit also. 7. 5. The same holds of any 
other persons over whom he has authority. Ifa man 
has devoted his wife’s sustenance to a sacred purpose 
he must refrain from giving her that sustenance; so 
with a father’s gifts to his son or a ruler’s to his sub- 
jects. The chief and most perfect way of releasing 
dedicated property is by the priest refusing it, for he 
This verb can be followed either by a noun or a clause as 
below émdypion tpodyv . . . tepay elvat. See examples in 
lexicon. e combination of the two constructions is awk- 
ward but not ungrammatical. 

¢ In using the plural Philo may have in mind Ex. xxii. 28 
(xx ‘‘ thou shalt not revile the gods ’’), a text on which both 
he (Mos. ii. 205, Spec. Leg. i. 53) and Jos. (c. Apion. ii. 237) 
base the prohibition of speaking evil of the heathen gods. 
But it is hardly necessary to bring this in here. He would 


naturally deny the possibility of his people committing 
sacrilege in any temples. 
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e \ \ “A A v4 Ou 4 
cavTos: vm0 yap Tod Deod Kupios odtos dé€acOau: 
Kal weTa TavTHy Oe’ 7 Tapa THY WaAAov del KUpiwV 
e 7/ iv \ Q \ 3 4 e de b] 4 
oaia thew Tov Oeov arodaivew, ws unde émdvayKes 
\ 3 / 4 4 \ 

Thv avdbeow déxeobat. 7.6. pupia dé 
ro 2 \ / e ‘2 \ 9 / 207° \ 
aAAa emi TovTOLS, Goa Kal émt aypadwy eOdv Kal 

, A A Ly A 
vopimwv Kav Tots vdosots adTots: a tis traety 
b] 4 \ A 
exaiper, un Tovety avrov: ad pn KatéOnKev, yd’ 
3 A A “A 
avatpetobar, nd €K mpacids pnd’ ék Anvod pd 
b 4 ~ A 
e€ aAwvos: 7) Onpadvos dbdaipetobar péya 7 piKpov 
e ~ \ A 
amAds pndév: py amupos denbévt. POovetv: pr 
vapata voaTwr amrokAciew: adAQ Kal TTWYOts Kal 

A \ 5 , ~ 
mypots Tpodynv epavilovor mpos tov Dedv evaywds 
3 , \ fond \ bd 4 > A 
avéyew. 7.7. pn tadyqs vexpov é€eipyew, adda 


1 This redundant dé is, I think, very unusual, if not 
unique, in Philo. 





@ While the Pentateuch (Num. xxx. 1-3, Deut. xxiii. 21- 
23) more or less bears out the strict obligation of a vow, it 
says nothing about any penalty (much less death) for failure 
to keep it, or on the other hand of ways of absolution. See 
App. p. 539. 

> The construction is difficult. The translation assumes 
that 7 agrees with éxAvois, and doia azodaiver=“' holy 
enough to declare’”’ (or perhaps, ‘‘make’’) God propitious. 
But I have not found any example of such an infinitive 
following covos. Possibly 7 may agree with the noun cota 
and dzodaivey depends on xvupiwv. But the order of the 
words is somewhat against it. 

¢ The nearest text to this in the O.T. is, I suppose, Lev. 
xix. 18 ‘‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’’ which is 
adopted in the N.T. as well as the positive form of that given 
here ‘“‘ whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,” Matt. vii. 12. On this Wetstein gives 
abundant illustration from ancient literature both in the 
positive and negative form, beginning with Herodotus iii. 
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is empowered by God to accept it or not. Next to 
this, that given by those who at the time have the 
higher authority may lawfully declare that God is 
propitiated ® so that there is no necessity to accept the 
dedication. 7. 6. Besides these there is a 
host of other things which belong to unwritten cus- 
toms and institutions or are contained in the laws 
themselves. What a man would hate to suffer he 
must not do himself to others. What he has not laid 
down he must not take up @ either from a garden or a 
wine press or a threshing floor. He must not filch 
anything great or small from a stack. He must not 
grudge to give fire to one who needs it or close off 
running water.’ Ifthe poor or the cripple beg food 
of him he must give it as an offering of religion to 
God. 7. '7. He must not debar dead bodies from 


142. 3 éyw bé 7a 7H TéAas emmAjocow, adtos Kata Svvapuv ov 
momow. The nearest in form to this is from Isocrates a 
macxovres vd’ érépwv dpyilecbe Taira tovs aAAovs 7) TroLeEtTe. 

4 This also, as Bernays points out, is not found in this 
short form in the O.T., nor indeed in any nearer form than 
Deut. xxii. 1-3, where the finder of a lost animal or garment is 
bidden to restore it to the owner. On the other hand it is 
a famous piece of moralizing in Greek, ascribed to Solon 
(Diog. Laert i i. 57), and described by Plato, Legg. xi. 913 c, as 
KadAXoTos vopos. Jos. (c. Apion. ii. 208) follows Philo in 
declaring it to be a recognized principle of Judaism, and that 
it was so recognized is suggested by Luke xix. 21, where 
aipets 6 ovK €Onxas is the reproach made by the unprofitable 
servant to his master. 

€ So too Jos. ¢. Apion. ii. 211. 

f avéxw seems to be used in the somewhat rare sense of 
offering sacrifices or prayers, unless mpos tov Oedv can, like 
mpos Tovs apyovras, etc., mean “in the presence of”’ or 
‘before God.” The duty of giving charity to the poor is 
enjoined by Philo from the Law in De Virt. 82-87. It is to 
be found more definitely in other passages outside the Law, 
e.g. Prov. xix. 17 and Ps. xli. 1 ff. and still more in Tobit iv. 
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Kal ys avTois Goov ye eis THY Ooiav mpoceml- 
359 BadAew- py) OjKas, pw) pvypatra GAws KaToLXo- 
[630] pevewv xuveiv. | ur) Seoud, wy KaKov pydev mA€ov 

T@ ev avayKais mpoceTipepew. py yovnv avdpav 

EKTEMVOVTAS, 1) Yuva ay aToktots Kat daAdAas 

Enxavais auBrooy- Ly Cwous euTraAw 7 KaTEederéev 

ElT Ov 6 Deos EiTe TIS Kal vouobérns mpoopépe- 

aba: BH oméppa adavilew: [7 yevvnpa Sohobv.’ 

7. 8. py Cuyov GOLKOV dvOuToBaAreww, Hn) XowvuKa 

GLeT pov, LL) VOptopa aovKov. cy) pidwy dmoppnto. 

ev €xOpa dative. ot 51 mpos Tou Oeod mpiy TO, 

Bovduyta éxeiva; d.AAa, d€ Tpos ToUTOUS Opa’ 7 

Tro.tSov SuouxéLew yoveas, pnd ay aixpadcitous 

EXNS: py) yuvatka avdpos, Kav vopLiLons ew npevos 


HS deomroTNS. 7. 9. 4 Trou Gepvorepa 
Kat peilw Taita, dAda dé puKpa Kal Ta TUXOVTA' 
Hy) veottiav dyno KaTouktovov epynuodv? pr Cowyv 


1 Other editions dovdroiv. But So0Ao0tv seems to have good 
mss. authority. See note c. 


* So also Jos. l.c. The duty is acknowledged in Tobit i. 
17 ff. 

» So Jos. c. Apion. ii. 213 ‘* He permitted only the lawful 
use of them (i.e. animals), and forbade all others.” Thackeray 
refers this to the prohibition of working animals on the 
sabbath. But Philo at least must, I think, have something 
more than this in mind. 

¢ The suggestion given by the translation, which must be 
regarded as merely tentative, is that it forbids the castration 
of animals, which Jos. l.c. 271 seems to treat as a crime, and 
taking away the offspring prematurely. Perhaps we might 
translate “‘ destroy not the seed (referring to the story of 
Onan); frustrate not the thing which might be born.” 
This would be distinguished from jy) yovyv, xrA., above as 
being the action of the man himself. In this case a full stop 
should be put after mpoodépecOa. But it is strange that 
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_ burial, but throw upon them as much earth as piety 
demands, nor disturb in any way the resting places 
and monuments of the departed. He must not by 
fettering or any other means worsen the plight of 
him who is in hard straits; he must not make 
abortive the generative power of men by gelding 
nor that of women by sterilizing drugs and other 
devices. There must be no maltreatment of animals 
contrary to what is appointed by God or even by a 
law-giver®; no destroying of their seed nor de- 
frauding of their offspring.° 7. 8. No unjust scales, 
no false measurements, no fraudulent coinage must 
be substituted.? The secrets of a friend must not 
be divulged in enmity. What need in heaven’s 
name have we of your Buzyges/ and his precepts ? 
There are other matters to be noted: children must 
not be parted from their parents even if you hold 
them as captive, nor a wife from her husband even if 
you are her owner by lawful purchase. 

7. 9. These no doubt are more important and serious 
matters, but there are others, little things of casual 
occurrence. Do not render desolate the nesting 


the vague statement about the treatment of animals should 
separate two such closely connected injunctions. The other 
reading dovAodv is translated by Gifford “‘ enslave not thy 
offspring,’ but such a command seems very unnecessary 
and pointless. 

4 Cf. Prov. xi. 1, xvi. 11, Lev. xix. 35, Deut. xxv. 13-16. 

¢ 4.e. when they quarrel or become enemies. It is more 
clearly expressed by Jos. § 207 *‘ We must conceal nothing 
from our friends, nor divulge secrets, €av cvpB7 tis ExOpa.”’ 

f Buzyges, a hero of Athens, who first yoked oxen to the 
plough (Hesychius), was commemorated at a festival of 
Demeter, where one of his family repeated various impreca- 
tions against those who refused fire and water and did other 
uncharitable actions. [or an abstract of Bernays’ full note 
on the subject see App. p. 539. 
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¢ , a » 9 ¢ , Y a \ 
ixeciav ota é€o8 ote mpoodevyovTwy avaipetv, Ly 
el Te THY TOLOUTWY HrTdV é€oTW. oOvdEVOS Gaeta 
“A Ul 7 ” > >) 4 > 9 9 A la 
TatTa ye elmous av: add’ Oo ye em adtrtots vopos 
\ e 
€oTl péyas Kal maons emyedAcias altos, Kat al 
Ul b) Ul 
mpoppnoeis peydAa, Kal apal Kata Te’ e€waeias, 
A A 
Kat 6 eds adros éndmTys THY TOLOUTWY Kal 
TYLWPOS ATTAVTAXOD. 
7.10. Kat pera Bpayéa dyoiv 
"OAnv 5é jpepav, ef TUyoL, UGAAOV Sbé OSE piav 
4 “~ 
aAAd mroAAds, Kal TavTas ovK evOds edbeEAs aAAr- 
> b) >) Ul \ V4 A > 
Nats, GAN ex dvadreyupatrwv, Kal TovTwY dé Tap 
“~ \ A 
émTd, KpaTobvTos ws elkos alel Tov Tapa Tas 
, ” A “A A A 
BeBrrovs eOovs, pyndev av trapaBhvar Tv mTpoo- 
, R93 
TeTaypevwy ov Gavyalers; 7. 11. dp’ od mpos 
/ aA “A / b] , 
aoKnoews povov avTois TodTo eyKpatetias EoTiV, 
U A “A “A \ 
ws é€€ toov Kal dpdv ti TovobvTas Kal avexew 
b] 4 > A “A ” 3 Ul b) ~ > \ 
ioxvew amo TOV Epywv, et d€or; od O7Ta. aAAa 
Kal mpos epyou peyddAov Kat Gavpactod Tivos 
> 7 A ¢e 4 > \ \ ” , 
wnOn detv 6 vopobérns avTovs py TAaAAa povov 
e A Ss “A \ \ “A e 4 > > 
ixavous elvat dpav Kat py dpadv woavTws, arr 
ETL Kal TMV TaTpiwy vopwy Kal EO@v EpTrEeipws 
v J io > Uj a e / 
éyew. 7.12. ti ovv emoinoe; Tats €éBddopats 
1 T should prefer to omit ze. As it stands the phrase is 
awkwardly coupled with peyaAar. 


¢ Or ‘the nest under thy roof” (Gifford). But the allusion 
is clearly to Deut. xxii. 6, where anyone who finds a bird’s 
nest “in the way or on a tree or on the ground ” may take the 
eggs, but not the mother bird. 

’ So Jos. §213 “creatures which take refuge in our 
houses like suppliants he has forbidden us to kill.’’ I do 
not understand what is meant. See App. p. 540. 
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home of birds ¢ or make the appeals of animals of none 
effect when they seem to fly to you for help as they 
sometimes do.? Nor commit any lesser offence of the 
kind. These things are of nothing worth, you may 
say, yet great is the law which ordains them and ever 
watchful is the care which it demands. Great too 
and appalling’ are the warnings and imprecations 
which accompany it. And such deeds are every- 
where surveyed and avenged by God Himself. 


7. 10. *Shortly afterwards he says : 


Is it not a marvel that for a whole day they should 
have kept from transgressing on any occasion any of 
the ordinances, or rather for many days, not one only, 
days too which did not follow straight on each other 
but only after intervals, and intervals of seven during 
which habits belonging to the secular days naturally 
hold the mastery? 7.11. You may ask: Is not this 
merely a case of practising self-control so that they 
should be capable of abstaining from toil if necessary 
no less than of toilsome activity ? No, it was a 
great and marvellous achievement? which the law- 
giver had in view. He considered that they should 
not only be capable of both action and inaction in 
other matters but also should have expert know- 
ledge of their ancestral laws and customs. 7. 12. 


What then did he do? He required them to 


¢ More literally “threatening destruction.’ Cf. Spec. 
Leg. iv. 34 for this Demosthenic phrase. 

4 The part here omitted by Eusebius contained no doubt 
an account of the strict rules enforced on the sabbath. 

¢ Gifford translates apos épyov “‘ at the cost of great and 
extraordinary pains.’ I understand zpos as=“‘ belonging 
to” like apos dikns or mpds Adyov and indeed pds ézaivov 
Kal Tiys in 6. 4 above. 
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, > +¢/ 
TavTaLs HpEpats avTOvs els TavTov HEiov ovV- 
4 A 4 > > 4 \ > A 
dyeo0ar Kal Kabelouéevous pet” GAAyjAwY adv aldo? 
Kat KOOLW TV vouwy aKxpodoba Tot pydéva 

A \ A 

ayvojoa. xapw. 7.13. Kal djTa ovvepyovTar péev 
> A \ 4 > > 4 e \ \ 
altel KaL ovvEedpevovor eT GAAHAWV: Of EV TOAAoL 
away, wAnv el TL mpoceTevonphoa Tots dva- 
4 A e 4 e 
ywwoKopéevors vopilerar: TV ltepewv dé Tis 6 
Tapwv 7 TOY yepovTwy eis avaywwoKer Tods | 

e aA > > A 
lepovs vopovs avtois Kai Kal’ exactov é&€nyeirat 

4 Ye } m\ > Ul > 50 > Av 
péxpe ayedov deiAns oxsias: Kax Totde amoAvovTat 

A A e A > 4 
TOV TE VOW TOV Lep@v EuTreipws EeyovTes Kal 
? 3 
todd 81) mpos edadBevav emidedwKoTes. 7.14. dpa 
A ~ 4 s \ \ 
cot doxel TattTa apyovvTwv eivar Kal ov maVvTos 
épyou pdAdov avayKata avtois; Tovyapodv ovK 
> A ‘ ” \ ~ 
emt Oeapmdovs EpxovTa. mept TOV TpaKTéwv Kal 

A ~ \ > e \ > > 

pn Svepwradvres ovdé Kal? éavtov’s tm’ dyvolas 
~ 4 e aA > > / ~ 
TOY vow padrovpyotow, aAd’ ovrwa adTav 

A ~ / 

Kweis Kal Tept TV TraTpiwy SiamuvOdvyn, mpo- 
U4 \ e 4 > A \ > A 
Xeipws exer KaL padiws eElmetv' Kal avnp yvvaikl 

\ \ \ A 4 e 
Kal TraLtot TaTHp Kat SovAaS SeamdTNs ikavos Eivat 
doKEel TOUS VvdopLovs TrapadLodvat. Ta 1d: 

A A \ ~ ” aA e 4 ¢ 7 
Kal pyVv Epi TOD ye ETovs TOD EBddjov pddLov 

, A \ Y 
woavtws Aéyew, ov nv TavTOV tows. ov yap 
~ Y > A ¢ A e 
avTol THY Epywy agectaouw, womep Tais éBdduats 
A \ ~ A 
exeivars Huepais, aAAa THY yHv apy}v ad.idow eis 

* Or persons who make a profession of enunciating moral 
and legal opinions? The words @ecpwdds and Bdecpwdéw 
are only cited by Stephanus from this passage and De Som. 
i. 193, and L. & S. (revised) has nothing to add except a 


reference to one inscription. In both cases #eom- has been 
proposed, and in the sense of making divine or prophetic 
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assemble in the same place on these seventh days, 
and sitting together in a respectful and orderly 
manner hear the laws read so that none should be 
ignorant of them. 7. 138. And indeed they do 
always assemble and sit together, most of them in 
silence except when it is the practice to add some- 
thing to signify approval of what is read. But some 
priest who is present or one of the elders reads the 
holy laws to them and expounds them point by point 
till about the late afternoon, when they depart having 
gained both expert knowledge of the holy laws and 
considerable advance in piety. 7. 14. Do you think 
that this marks them as idlers or that any work is 
equally vital to them? And so they do not resort to 
persons learned in the law ¢ with questions as to what 
they should do or not do, nor yet ® by keeping inde- 
pendent transgress in ignorance of the law, but any 
one of them whom you attack with inquiries about 
their ancestral institutions can answer you readily and 
easily. The husband seems competent to transmit 
knowledge of the laws to his wife, the father to his 
children, the master to his slaves. 7. 15. 
Again with regard to the seventh year one can with- 
out difficulty use much the same though perhaps not 
identical words.*° For here it is not they themselves 
who abstain from work as on those seventh days, but 
it is the land which they leave idle against the days 


utterances would be suitable enough in De Som., but hardly 
here. If the word is right, the termination would seem to 
have lost its force. 

> Lit. “relying on themselves,”’ z.e. they learn from each 
other. 

¢ Philo’s remarkable insistence on the sabbatical year has 
been shown several times, Spec. Leg. ii. 86-109, iv. 215-217, 
De Virt. 97, 98, De Praem. 154-157. 
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A 4 > b) 4 4 A A 
Ta pédAAovta abOis edOnvias ydpw- todd yap d.a- 
> 4 A 
dépew atvtyv avamavAav AaBotoav, eita dé els 
/ A A A A / “A 
vewTa yewpyetoba. Kal pn TH ovvexeia THs 
b) 4 / b) \ A \ \ 
epyacias Kate€dvOar. 7.16. tadrov dé Kal zrept 
A ? 
Ta owpaTa av loots cvpPaivov eis pwunv: ov yap 
67 pos dvyelav povov siareiupata Kat Twas 
> b] \ “A Uy A 9 A 4 
avatravAas amo TMV Epywv TOUS LaTpoUs TpooTaT- 
3 
TOVTaS* TO Yap GVVEXES Kal LoVvoELoes alet, UdALoTA 
A > 9 ” 4 ” A 
de em épywrv, BAdmrew éEouxe. 7.17. onpetov 
“A > 
d€: THY yap adTny TavTyHV yHhv et TIS EmayyéeAdoLTO 
b) A 3 Uf A A av 4 \ 
avtots e€epydcecBar odd paddAov 7) mpdcbev To 
, Uy A A A 4 
eBoomov Eros ToUTL Kal TOV KapT@v TavTWwY Ovp- 
Tapaxywpyoew dAwv, odK av ovdayuds Sé€awTo- 
A A A 4 > 4 A 4 
od yap avTol TV TOVwWY avéexeLW oLovTaL Setv [LOVOL 
, \ 3 a > 3 / \ N \ 
—KaiTou Kav el TOOT eEmoiovv, ovdev av FavpaoTov 
> > A A A uy , \ 
nv—, adda THY xwpav avtois aveciv Twa Kal 
e 4 3 > A e 7/ “A > bd 4 
pactwrvyv eis apynv etépav THs abOis eémipedctas 
\ / A > \ 4, 3 4 \ 
Kat yewpyias AaBeiv. 7.18. éret Ti éexwAve mpds 
A A b) A 
Tot Jeod emt Tot mapedOovtos EeTous abtyyv mpo- 
“A A > 9 
exdodvat Kal Tapa TMV epyalopevwy eKetvwy TOV 
4 “A ” > / > > @ ” 
g@opov Tod étous exAéyew; add’, wonep edyy, 
4 “A 
Kat ovdéva TpoTov ovdév THY TOLOUTWY TPOVOiA 
po. doket THS ywpas exdéyovTar. 7.19. THS 5é 
4 A A ~ > “A 
didavOpwrias atT@v Kat TotTo péya ws adnbds 
A > \ A > ~ 
onpetov: emet yap avTol TMV Epywv Eexeivov Tov 
> 
ETOUS aVvexXoVOL, TOUS ‘yLwopeévous Kapmovs ovK 
” aA / 9Q9 > 4 A > ~ 
otovras dety aovAAéyew odd’ amroTibeoOar pn eK TAV 
? 4 4 A > > @& ~ “A 
OlKEelwy TrOVvwY TrEpLoVTas avTots, aAN’ ate Tot Beot 
A > > > ~ 
TapecxnKOTos avTots, avieions am adTouaTtou THs 


1 Mss. rov éxetvwv, and so Dindorf. Gifford rov éxeivou. 
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to come hereafter to give it fertility, for they believe 
that it gains much by getting a respite and is then 
tilled in the next year without being exhausted by 
unbroken cultivation. 7. 16. You may see that the 
same treatment of our bodies tends to strengthen 
them. Physicians prescribe some intermissions and 
relaxations not merely when health has to be re- 
stored. For monotony without a break, particu- 
larly in work, is always seen to be injurious. 7. 17. 
Here is a proof that their object is as I describe. 
If anyone offered to cultivate this same land during 
the seventh year much more strenuously than before 
and to surrender to them the whole of the fruits 
they would absolutely refuse. For they do not 
think that it is only themselves who should abstain 
from work, though if they did so it would be nothing 
to wonder at, but that the land should gain at their 
hands a respite and easing off to make a fresh start 
in receiving renewed attention and _ husbandry. 
7. 18. For what in heaven’s name was to hinder 
them from letting out the land during the year? 
and collecting the produce of that year at its end 
from the others who tilled it? But, as I have said, 
they entirely refuse anything of the kind, doubtless 
out of consideration for the land. 7. 19. We have a 
truly great proof of their humanity in the following 
also. Since they themselves abstain from labour 
during that year, they think that they should not 
gather or lay by the fruits produced which do not 
accrue to them from their own toil, but since God has 
provided them, sprung from the soil by its own action, 


@ 4,e. they prescribe it for people who are perfectly well. 
> Lit. “‘ during the past year,” 7.e. the year which will be 
past when the fruit is gathered. 
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aA A , BD) 4 A e 
yvijs, Tovs Bovropevous 7 Seopevous THY TE ddoOL~ 
4 \ “~ ” > A \ 93 , “A 
[632] cropwv Kal THv dAAwv afvobar pera adetas xphjo8au. | 
7.20. Kat mept ev ToUTwv aXts Gow TO yap Tais 
e A “~ ~ 
eBddpats 7On TOV vopov adtois oTHoal TadTa ovK 
nv 9 A > J ” A 4 \ 
av ee amraitnoas, tows moAA@v aoAAaKis Kal 
&) “~ \ 4 \ 4 > \ 
latp@v Kal duatordywv Kat didooddwv aKnKkows 
: : 
qept TOUTOU TpOTEpoV, HVYTW apa Svvapuy ExeL TpPdS 
Te THY TOV OvpTavTwy Kal 57 mpos THY avOpwrretiav 
a ~ vA 
g~vow. ovTos 6 THs EBddopNs Adyos. 


11.1. Mupiovs 6€ tv yrwpimwv 6 Hyérepos 
vopobéryns yAreubev emi Kowwviay, ot Kkadobvrat 
pev “Eooato., mapa thy dowrnTa por Sox THs 
mpoonyopias afiwhévres. olxodar Sé mroAAdas peév 

, m8 , \ \ , "W , 
modes THS “lovdaias, oAAas b€ KHpas Kal’ peyd- 

\ 4 ec UF ” > 

Aovs Kat moAvavOpudrovs optdovs. 11.2. gore 8 
avTots 1 mpoatpecis ov yéver—yevos yap éd’ 
e Ul b) Ul \ \ A > A \ 
Exovoiots ov ypapeTtar—, Sia de CHArAov aperhs Kat 
1 xara ?—Though accepted without comment by Mangey 


and Gifford, the construction ofxeivy ouiAovs seems hardly 
possible. 


¢ The following extract is made by Eusebius at a later 
point in the same book of the Praeparatio. He introduces it 
by saying that the Jewish nation is divided into two sections, 
(1) the multitude which Moses intended to be guided by the 
literal meaning (pyr? di:avota), and (2) the philosophers who 
can rise from the literal to the higher meaning. As an 
example of the second class he reproduces Philo’s two 
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they should grant them to be used freely by way. 
farers and others who desire or need them. 7. 20. 
You have now had enough on this subject, for you 
will-not require me to show that these rules for the 
seventh days are established firmly among them by 
the law. Probably you have often heard ere now 
from many physicians, scientists and philosophers 
what influence it has over the life of all things and of 
mankind in particular. This is what I have to say 
about the seventh day. 


“11.1. Multitudes of his disciples has the lawgiver 
trained for the life of fellowship. These people are 
called Essenes, a name awarded to them doubtless in 
recognition of their holiness. They live in many cities 
of Judaea and in many villages and grouped in great 
societies of many members. 11. 2. Their persuasion ? 
is not based on birth, for birth is not a descriptive 
mark of voluntary associations,’ but on their zeal for 


accounts of the Essenes, one from the Quod Omn. Prob. 
(see pp. 54-63), and the following which he quotes from “* The 
Apology for the Jews.” See for this title Introduction, p. 407, 
and for remarks on the two accounts App. p. 514. 

> Or ‘‘ vocation.”” Cf. De Vit. Cont. 2, and see App. 

. 514. 

rs i.e. when we define the principles or considerations on 
which a voluntary association is based, birth or family is not 
among them. But Gifford may be right in translating 
more simply ‘‘ family descent is not ranked among matters of 
choice,”’ though I am not sure that ypddera: éexi can mean 
this, or what the point of the remark is. 
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diravOpwrias tepov. 11. 3. "Eooaiwy yotv Ko- 
on , Pe) 4 LAA? ,0e 4 nw 
pon vamos ovdeEis, a ovde TMpWwTOYyEVELoS 7 
3 ~ ~ 
peupakwov, eet Ta ye TOUTWY aPéeBata 7On TH TIS 
e ’ ) A , 1s > » 
nAikias ateAet ovvvewtepilovTa,’ tédevor 8° avdpes 
A “A ~ 
Kal 7p0s yhpas azoKAivovtes nOn, unKel” bo THS 
~ 3 “A 
Tob owpaTos emippons KaTtaKkAvfdpevor end’ dao 
A ~ A “A 
Tov Taba ayopevor, THv aibevdnj dé Kal porn 
” 9 4 4 4 A 
ovTws eAevbepiav Kapmovpevor. 11.4. paptus de 
lon} 3 Ul 9 ~ e 4 ” b) \ s0e 
THs eAevbepias avta@v o Bios. iduov ovdeis ovdéev 
/ 3 
bropever KTHGAGIaL TO TTapamrav, OvK OiKiav, OvK 
V4 
avdpamrodov, od ywpiov, od Booxrnpata, odx oa 
b 
dAAa Tmapackevai Kal yopyyiat mAovTov: TavTa 5 
> A ~ 
eis eoov aOpda Katabevres Kownv KaprobvTas THV 
¢ 4 9 4 9 “A >) > t) “~ 
amavrwy wdédevav. 11.5. oixoto. 8° ev tatT@ 
4 
Kata Oidoous éraipias Kai ovocitia TeTroLnpEvot 
Kat trav?’ brrep Tov Kowwdedods mpaypaTevopevor 
[633] SuareAodow. 11.6. adr’ érépwv | Erepar mpay- 
A e 9 v4 4 la 
pateiar, ais emamoduvtes aoxvws Siabdodow, od 
Kpupov, od OdaAmos, ody 60a depos vewTepiopaTa 
4 A 3 Lyd bd] aA > A \ 
mpopacilopevor’ mpiv 6 yAvov avacxety emi Ta 
3 
cuvnOn Tpemopevor Svopevov ports emaviace yxai- 
ae A 3 A A > 
povres ox HTTOV TMV EV Tots yupvuKois e€eTalo- 
4 > ~ e A 4 \ >, oN 
pévwv aydow: 11.7. baoAapBavovor yap arr’ av 
3 / s 4 \ £ 4 “~ 
émirndevwow eivar PiwdeAdotepa Kai Hdiw vy7 
1 Other editions ovvvewrepifovrar. One ms. has —ra, which 
accords better with Philo’s general if not universal rule of 
using the singular verb with a neuter plural subject. (But 


see note in vol. viii. p. 445.) On the other hand if aBéBasa 
is predicate its position is strange. 
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virtue and desire to promote brotherly love. 11. 3. 
Thus no Essene is a mere child nor even a stripling 
or newly bearded, since the characters of such are 
unstable with a waywardness corresponding to the 
immaturity of their age, but full grown and already 
verging on old age, no longer carried under by the 
tide of the body nor led by the passions, but enjoying 
the veritable, the only real freedom. 11. 4. This 
freedom is attested by their life. None of them 
allows himself to have any private property, either 
house or slave or estate or cattle or any of the other 
things which are amassed® and abundantly pro- 
cured by wealth, but they put everything together 
into the public stock and enjoy the benefit of them 
all in common. 11. 5. They live together formed 
into clubs, bands of comradeship with common meals, 
and never cease to conduct all their affairs to serve 
the general weal. 11.6. But they have various 
occupations at which they labour with untiring 
application and never plead cold or heat or any of the 
violent changes in the atmosphere as an excuse. 
Before the sun is risen they betake themselves to 
their familiar tasks and only when it sets force them. 
selves to return, for they delight in them as much as 
do those who are entered for gymnastic competitions. 
11.7. For they consider that the exercises which 
they practise whatever they may be are more valu- 
able to life, more pleasant to soul and body and more 


* gapacKkevt) 7AovTrov may mean what prepares or procures 
wealth. But it is better taken as =“ what wealth procures,” 
the word often carrying with it the idea of affluence or luxury 
both in quality and quantity. Thus ris ad@ovov mapacxevijs 
of Pharaoh, De Sac. 48, trav wepittav Kal axabaptwv trapa- 
oxevav Leg. All. iii. 147, and ryv wapacxeunv of the sump- 
tuous banquet in De Vit. Cont. 53. 
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Kal CWULATL TA YUpVaopaTa Kal ToAVYpoVWwreEpa 
Tov ev abAjocor, py cvvadyPavra TH TOO GwWpaTos 
~ A e 4 
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4 A 4 e 4 
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evion O€ onvyn peATTav emeTpoTevovow. 11. 9. 
A 4 A 
GAAo. dé Sypwovpyot Tav KaTa Téxyvas elo, D7Ep 
Too pndev wv at avayKatar ypetar Budlovrar maetv, 
A > ij 
oveev avaBadrAdpevor THY Els TrOpLoMOV avuTTAiTLOV. 
11. 10. ék 61) T&v ovTws SiadhepdvTwy ExacToL TOV 
A 4 ea 4 A , 
puobov AaBovres Evi Siddact TH xerpotovnbevre 
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A , A > 4 A ” a e 
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/ 4 e > 
avOpwmuwos Bios xpewdns. 11.11. of 8 s6po- 
4 ‘ ¢ 4 > ¢ 4 e > A 
diarto. Kal OpoTtpamrelo Kal” ExaoTHv Huéepayv etot 
a a 4 > § / / 
Tots avTots aopevilovres, oAvyodeias épacTai, 
A \ 4 
modvTéAcvav ws puyns Kal owWpmaTos vooov eExTpETO- 
1 A S° > 4 4 1AAa 
peevot. 11.12. Kowy ov Tpamrela povov adda 
Kat eoOns adrois €oTt’ mpoKEWwTaL yap Yey@ve pev 
A aA U4 > > A ) a e 
oTidpat yAatvar, Oéper 8° e&wpides edtedcis, ws 
9 A 9 A ~ 4 a av 3 4 
eduapads e€etvar Tm Bovdopevw jv av eDeAjon 
A \ A e A e Uf 
AaPetv, érretd7) Kal Ta EVOS ATaVTWY Kal TA TAVTWY 
5A e A e 4 \ sy v7 
euTradw evos vreiAnnrar. 11.13. Kat pv ev Tis 
A 4 > A A 
avta@v aobevnceev, ex TV KoWdV voonAEeveTaL 
A e 
fepamrevopevos Tats amravTwv emuedeiats Kal dpov- 
e A A A \ 
tiow. ot de dy mpeoBiral, Kav Et TUYOLEV ATEKVOL, 
4 ) 4 4 > A . 4 
Kalamep ov¥ modvmaiwes povov adda Kai odddpa 
> 4 
evades, EV EvTUXEOTATW Kal AiTAapwTadTwW YyHpa 
Tov Piov eiwbaor Karadvew, bad tTooo’TwY Tpo- 
: 4 A aA e a 
vopias a&tovpevot Kat TYLAS EKovoiw yvwmpyn UaAAOV 
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lasting than those of the athlete in as much as they 
can still be plied with vigour when that of the body 
is pastits prime. 11. 8. Some of them labour on the 
land skilled in sowing and planting, some as herds- 
men taking charge of every kind of cattle and some 
superintend the swarms of bees. 11. 9. Others work 
at the handicrafts to avoid the sufferings which are 
forced upon us by our indispensable requirements 
and shrink from no innocent way of getting a liveli- 
hood. 11.10. Each branch when it has received the 
wages of these so different occupations gives it to one 
person who has been appointed as treasurer. He 
takes it and at once buys what is necessary and pro- 
vides food in abundance and anything else which 
human life requires. 11.11. Thus having each day 
a common life and a common table they are content 
with the same conditions, lovers of frugality who 
shun expensive luxury as a disease of both body 
and soul. 11. 12. And not only is their table in 
common but their clothing also. For in winter they 
have a stock of stout coats ready and in summer 
cheap vests,* so that he who wishes may easily take 
any garment he likes, since what one has is held 
to belong to all and conversely what all have one 
has. 11. 13. Again if anyone is sick he is nursed 
at the common expense and tended with care and 
thoughtfulness by all. The old men too even if they 
are childless are treated as parents of a not merely 
numerous but very filial family and regularly close 
their life with an exceedingly prosperous and com- 
fortable old age; so many are those who give them 
precedence and honour as their due and minister to 
them as a duty voluntarily and deliberately ac- 


* Or “ tunics,” cf. De Vit. Cont. 38. 
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nv 4 > Ul 4, > , 

7 pvcews avayKn Jeparrevew aftovvTwr. 

11.14. €re Towuv omep 7 povov H pdAoTa THY 
U ” 4 > 4 20 / 

Kowaviay eee Suadvew of udepKeoTepov iSovTes 

ydpov TAPHTHGAVTO PETA TOU Kal SvagepovTws 

aoKEelv eyKpare.av. "Eooatwv yep ovddets dyerau 

yuvatka, Sidtt hidavtov 7% yuvn Kat CndAdtumov od 

petpiws Kai Sewov avdpos 7On madcioas Kal cuv- 

, 
exéour yontetaus badyeoOar. 11.15. pedAerHoaca 


[634] yap A@rras Adyous Kai THY GAAnv | brréKpiow WorTeEp 
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emt oxnvis, opers Kat aKoas étav SeAedon, di- 
nTaTHUWEevwr ota UirnkKOWY TOV yyE"Lova vobV deva- 
Kite. 11.16. maides 8° ef yévowrTo, dpovypwatos 
dromAnabeioa. Kai trappnoias doa Kat’ eipwvelav 
mpotepov viovAws wmynvitteto, TadTa am ev- 
ToAwotépov Opdoovs exAaXet Kal dvaioxuvroica 
Budlerau mparrew av EKQOTOV Kowwvias exOpov. 
11.17. 6 yap 7 ‘yuvatkos didrpous evdeDeis uy) 
TEKVOV dvayien pvaews mpoKnOopevos ovKETL Tos 
dAAous 6 adres eotwv, add’ Erepos AéANOe yeyovds,* 
avr’ eAevépov Soddos. 

11.18. Otdrws yotv 6 Bios €or atradv mepi- 
paxntos, wot ovK tOt@Tat povov aAAG Kal peydaAou 
Bao.reis aydpevor Tods avdpas teAAmract Kal TO 
Geuvov avTav amodoxais Kal Tysats ett paAAov 
OEpVOTTOLOvOL. 

1 Other editions yéyove AeAnOs. 





@ Cf. Epides ex mdBovs yuvarceiov, CnAorumias Spec. Leg. i. 108. 
This diatribe must not, I think, be taken as Philo’s definite 
opinion, but rather as what might be plausibly argued by the 
Essenes. 
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cepted rather than enforced by nature. 

11.14. Furthermore they eschew marriage because 
they clearly discern it to be the sole or the principal 
danger to the maintenance of the communal life, as 
well as because they particularly practise continence. 
For no Essene takes a wife, because a wife is a selfish 
creature, excessively jealous % and an adept at beguil- 
ing the morals of her husband and seducing him by 
her continued impostures. 11.15. For by the fawn- 
ing talk which she practises and the other ways in 
which she plays her part like an actress on the.stage 
she first ensnares the sight and hearing, and when 
these subjects as it were have been duped she 
cajoles the sovereign mind. 11.16. And if children 
come, filled with the spirit of arrogance and bold 
speaking she gives utterance with more audacious 
hardihood to things which before she hinted covertly 
and under disguise, and casting off all shame she 
compels him to commit actions which are all hostile 
to the life of fellowship. 11. 17. For he who is 
either fast bound in the love lures of his wife or 
under the stress of nature makes his children his first 
care ceases to be the same to others and unconsciously 
has become a different man and has passed from 
freedom into slavery. 

11.18. Such then is the life of the Essenes, a life 
so highly to be prized that not only commoners but 
also great kings look upon them with admiration and 
amazement, and the approbation and honours which 
they give add further veneration to their venerable 
name, 
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INTRODUCTION TO DE PROVIDENTIA 


As stated in the Preface the fragments from the 
De Providentta recorded by Eusebius stand on a 
different footing from the extracts from the Hypo- 
thetica, in that not only they but the whole treatise 
of which they are a part exist in an Armenian 
version.* It consists of two books, both cast at any 
rate originally in the form of a dialogue between 
Philo who maintains the belief that the world is 
governed by Providence and one Alexander who 
puts forth his doubts and difficulties. This Alexander 
may be taken with fair certainty to be Philo’s nephew 
Alexander Tiberius, who afterwards apostatized 
from Judaism. 

As Eusebius’s extracts are all drawn from the 
second book we need not trouble with the much 
shorter first book. It will be enough to record 
Wendland’s verdict without necessarily accepting it 
entirely. It amounts to this. It has been worked 
over by a clumsy hand which has destroyed the 
interlocutory setting, and torn the thoughts away 
from their essential order; it includes two large 
Christian interpolations, but otherwise is genuinely 
Philonic. The second book, which is twice the 
length, has no such difficulties. The dialogue is 


@ The Armenian version was translated into Latin by 
Aucher in 1822, together with another, De Animalibus. It 
is this Latin translation which is always quoted by com- 
mentators and editors of Philo. 
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clearly maintained throughout. There is nothing 
which suggests interpolation and the parallelism 
both of thought and language, at any rate in the 
part of which the original is preserved by Eusebius, 
gives overwhelming evidence of its genuineness. 
This is particularly true of the first part of the 
second fragment. It is very remarkable therefore 
that it is more devoid of traces of Judaism than 
even the Quod Omn. Prob. and the De Aet. There 
are no allusions to the O.T., and no mention of 
Moses ; the one and only fact which suggests that 
the writer is a Jew is the personal allusion to his 
visit to Jerusalem via Ascalon (§ 64). This has 
naturally raised doubts in the minds of critics who 
have not made themselves thoroughly familiar with 
Philo’s thoughts and diction, but Wendland’s 4 
searching analysis and collection of the parallels can 
hardly fail to carry conviction to the most sceptical, 
and even without this any fairly careful reader of 
Philo will constantly feel, as he goes through the 
Greek of the De Providentia, that he has seen some- 
thing like this before though he cannot exactly say 
where it is to be found. 

Eusebius has recorded something like two-thirds 
of Philo’s answers to Alexander’s argument but of 
the argument itself only the first section of this 
text, and even this he represents as if it were a 
statement by Philo himself of the objections which 
opponents might adduce—there are occasional uses 
of a second person singular but otherwise there is 
hardly anything to suggest a dialogue. 

The omission of the opponent’s case is not seriously 
felt either in the short extract given here as Frag- 


®@ Philos Schrift tiber die Vorsehung, 1892. 
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ment (1), or in the long answer to the argument that 
Providence, if it exists, treats the good too badly 
and the bad too well. For this is a difficulty felt in 
every age and probably found in every literature 
from Job and Asaph onwards. Philo was able to 
manipulate, even if he did not entirely invent, the 
part which Alexander plays, and he does not seem 
to have treated his opponent fairly in making him 
quote as examples of the good fortune of the wicked 
Polycrates, who was finally impaled, and Dionysius, 
whose life of perpetual anxiety was proverbial. In 
the second part of this extract things are rather 
different and the suppression of Alexander’s diffi- 
culties makes the discourse seem disjointed. The 
references for instance to the country of the Cyclopes, 
to the habits of swallows, snakes and. crocodiles seem 
a chaotic ramble until we turn to the argumentation 
to which they are an answer. 

For the full understanding of this part of the 
extract the earlier part of the Armenian version is 
invaluable. What is its value in the part where the 
Greek and Armenian stand side by side? As a 
translation, not much, nor would it be very much, 
even if Aucher’s Latin was always intelligible, or if 
we were sure that he had always rendered the 
Armenian accurately. But in deciding the text it 
has a value which seems to have been ignored by 
the editors of the Praeparatio.¢ Where the Latin 


@ T do not see in the editions of either Gaisford or Gifford, 
who give a critical apparatus, any allusions to the readings 
of the Armenian, nor in either Heinichen’s or Dindorf’s 
edition any sign that they have been taken into account, 
though Aucher’s translation was available to them all. 
None of them probably knew any Armenian, and Wendland, 
who as far as I can ascertain, was the first to make use of it 
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corresponds closely to the Greek there is often 
some word or phrase which clearly points to a 
variant from the text of all or most of the mss. of 
Kusebius and constitutes an important independent 
authority. Several examples of this will be found 
in the notes. 

What was said in the introduction to Quod Omn. 
Prob., that it may probably be ascribed to an earlier 
stage in Philo’s spiritual life when his mind was more 
occupied with Greek philosophy and he had not yet 
settled down to his great task of interpreting the 
Pentateuch in the light of that philosophy, may be 
said of this treatise and also of the De Aet. if that is 
his work. 

The following is an analysis of the extracts : 

First fragment—The Divine artist in creating the 
Cosmos may be held to have accomplished what 
human artists aim at, namely, to use exactly the 
right amount of matter. 


Second fragment—Alexander says that the wicked 
as a rule fare best and the good fare worst and that 
this shows that human life is not governed by Provi- 
dence (1). Philo replies that if God does not at 
once punish the wicked it is on the same principle 
as that a father does not at once cast off a profligate 


for this purpose, tells us that he was equally ignorant of it, 
but he had great help from Conybeare, who was a distin- 
guished Armenian scholar. 

An Armenian version also exists for several treatises in 
the six volumes of Cohn and Wendland and is frequently 
cited by them, and these citations have been occasionally 
noted in this translation, though I do not remember many 
places except in the De Vit. Cont. where it has had much 
influence on them. They had, I suppose, no authoritative 
version of the Armenian like. Aucher’s to assist them. 
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son (2-6). Also that the wicked are never really 
happy (7-8). The external goods valued by men 
are not valued by God or by the wise (9-10). Gold 
and silver are but lumps of earth though we fight 
for their possession (10-12). So with clothes, so 
with reputation (13). Bodily strength (14). Beauty 
(15). All these the true philosopher despises (16). 
The physician who is called in to attend a king does 
not waste time in admiring the royal trappings but 
goes straight to his patient (17). So, too, the 
physician of the soul should treat spiritual maladies 
and not be dazzled by external things or misled by | 
the judgement of the evil world (18-20). It is no 
wonder therefore that the sages defied poverty (21) 
and the ill-treatment they receive is a necessary 
consequence of the moral atmosphere around them, 
even as the rain falls upon the just and the unjust 
(22-23). Alexander has cited the cases of Polycrates 
and the elder Dionysius. Polycrates’ ultimate fate 
and his life of anxiety is an answer to this (24-25). 
And so too with Dionysius—witness the stories of 
his suspicions of his wife (26-28) and of Damocles 
(29-30). This is followed by general reflections on the 
mental sufferings sustained by such as these (30-32). 
The fate of the Phocian leaders who robbed the 
temple at Delphi shows that Heaven sometimes 
sends an immediate punishment for sin (33-34). 
And if tyrants sometimes remain unpunished we 
must remember first that God’s judgement of their 
deserts are surer than ours (35-36) and also that 
they may be ministers sent to purge a sinful land, 
just as he sends pestilence and the like for the 
same purpose (37-42). 

In the second part of this discourse he deals first 
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with the disasters caused by natural phenomena, 
such as storms. All these are explained on the 
theory of “attendant circumstances”’ on the primary 
works of nature which are rightly regarded as provi- 
dential (43-46). At the same time these attendant 
circumstances may be indirectly useful and illustra- 
tions of this are given (47-50). Phenomena which 
we do not understand, at any rate give an oppor- 
tunity for research which is in itself valuable (51-52). 
The same applies to earthquakes and _ pestilences 
which are not to be regarded as Divine Judgement 
(this seems to contradict 41). And that some even 
of the just should suffer from them is as inevitable 
as their participation in the dangers of a storm 
(53-55). Other points which Alexander has raised 
are then dealt with. The existence of savage beasts 
is no reflection on Providence. Hunting them de- 
velops courage and the less courageous can easily 
guard against them if they are reasonably careful 
(56-58). Reptiles if generated from putrefaction 
may be classed as “ attendant circumstances ”’ (59), 
if generated in the ordinary way they may be 
accounted for on the grounds that their poisons are 
useful in compounding drugs and also it is suggested 
that they are sent as ministers of punishment (60-61). 
Alexander had also made a point of their hiding in 
houses, which Philo denies. At any rate if they 
sometimes do so it is the accumulation of rubbish 
which brings them (62). He also asked why Provi- 
dence made the swallow frequent houses while the 
birds which we eat keep away. Philo replies that 
@ The objections raised by Alexander, which are indis- 
pensable for understanding the latter part of the treatise, 
are for convenience stated again more fully in the notes to 
the text. 
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-the swallows know that men will not hurt them, and 
illustrates this by the habits of the pigeons at Ascalon 
where they may not be eaten, and the crocodiles in 
. parts where they are held in honour by the Egyptians 
(63-65). Alexander contrasted the fertility accord- 
ing to Homer of the land of the unjust Cyclopes 
with the barrenness of Greece, the country of the 
wise. The story of the Cyclopes, says Philo, is a 
fable and the dry climate of Greece though bad for 
the vegetation is good for intellect (66-68). Again 
he asks,,why should Providence create animals and 
scents, both of which pander to luxury? Philo replies 
that we need not eat animal flesh and that scents 
of flowers have other uses (69-71). He concludes by 
saying that he thinks he has given a satisfactory 
answer to Alexander's difficulties. 
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(EUS. PRAEP. EV ANG. VU. 21, 336 b—337 a) 


[625] Ilepi de Tov 7oaov THs ovcias, Et 57) yeyovev 
ovTws, exelvo Aekréov. EOTOYAOATO mpos THY Tob 
Koo pou yéveow 6 Weds abrapKeoTdrns _vdns ws 
[626] par evd€ou pn brepBadMor. Kalyap | drozmov iv 
TOUS pev Kara [Lépos TEXViTOLS, OmOTE Te Onpuoup- 
yotev, Kat pddvora TOV TrohuTeAdy, TO eV vAaus 
adrapKes orabujoacbat, Tov 8 aprBpovs Kal 
pétpa Kal Tas ev TovTois iodTHTAS aveupnKoTa fy) 
ppovricar Too ixavod. A€Ew 57 pera Tappncias, 
oT oT’ €AdtTovos ovTe mAciovos ovcias ede TH 
KOoMM mpos KaTaCKEUTV, Emel OK av eyéevETo 
Téetos, 00d ev maar Tots pepecw oAdKAnpos: 
cD d€ SednpLoupynuéevos ek TeAelas ovcias ameTeE- 
déobn ravoddov yap thy Téxyvnv tdvov, mplv 
apfacbat Twos Katackevns, THY tkavyv idety Any. 
dv perros pev ovv- Kav eb TOV dAAwy THY ém- 
OTTUNV Svagepor, a) Suvdevos KaTa TO TmavTenes 
exgpuyetv THY ovyyerh TOV OvnTav mrAdvHnv, ataT@ro 


¢ The context of this fragment (Aucher, pp. 78-82) is as 
follows : Alexander has asked why, if God created the world, 
was just this amount of matter used and why just four ele- 
ments taken. Philo, conceding for the sake of argument 
that matter may have been unoriginate, argues that this 
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(FRAGMENT I) 4 


As to the quantity of the substance assuming that it ° 
was really created what we have to say is this. God 
estimated for the creation of the world just sufficient 
matter that there should be neither deficiency nor 
excess. For it would be monstrous to suppose that 
while particular craftsmen when framing something, 
especially anything costly, estimate what material is 
just sufficient, He who invented numbers, measures 
and equality in them had no thought for what was 
adequate. I will say indeed with all confidence that 
the world needed neither less nor more substance for 
its construction, since otherwise it would not have 
been made perfect nor complete in all its parts, 
whereas actually it was made excellently out of a 
perfect substance. For it is a characteristic of a 
complete master of his art to see before he begins 
any constructive work that he has sufficient material. 
Now a man even if superior to everyone in knowledge 
may perhaps, as he cannot escape the errors con- 
genital to mortals, be deceived as to the quantity of 


would not exclude the work of Providence in shaping it into 
the Cosmos. 

>’ Presumably the ovoia. But I do not understand the 
clause, for the assumption on which he is arguing is that it 
was not created by God. See App. p. 541. 
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nv“ ” ‘ \ 4 “A e 4 
dv lows mepi Tyv moodTHTA Tis vans; OrroTe 
TEXVUTEvOU TOTE LEV WS eAarrove mpoatlevar, TOTE 
d€ WS TEpLTTIS dparpety: 6 O€ THYH Tis WV Em- 
OTNUOYV, evdeov 7 meputtedov ovdev ewehAev b7r0- 
BdaAAeoOar, pétpors ate Xpwpevos els d.cpiBevav 
337 bmephu@s TeTovnpevots aTracw errauverots. 6 dé 
BovdAdpevos aAAws dbOAetv ovK ay pbavor Kat Ta, 
TavTwY épya Tov TexviT@v avria® TiWémwevos, ws 
“A A > 
dpewvov THS KaTacKevis emAaydvta mpoabéce 
‘\ v 4 ~ > v4 > \ \ / 
TOS 7) MELWGEL THY ev VAS, GAAA yap GoduoTeias 
plev Epyov edpeatroyetv, codias 5é Exacta Suepevvav 

“A b “A 4 
Tov ev TH dvoe.. 

1 mss. €Aattov edpeataoyeiv. 

2 So Viger, Heinichen and Gifford for mss. aizu. I 
should myself prefer to retain airva with Gaisford and Dindorf 
but insert av after ayewov=they are sure to bring it against 
the work of craftsmen as a whole that it might have been 


improved by using less or more, z.¢. no human work uses an 
absolutely perfect amount of material and the same may be 
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material needed when he practises his craft. He 
may sometimes find it too little and have to add, 
sometimes excessive and have to take away. But 
He who is as it were the fountain head of all know- 
ledge was sure to provide nothing deficient or super- 
fluous, since the standards which He employs are all 
to be extolled as elaborated with absolute accuracy. 
A person who wishes to waste his time in foolishness 
is sure also to confront us at once with the works of 
all other craftsmen as having improved their con- 
struction by adding to or diminishing the material. 
But we leave futile argument for the sophist: the 
task of wisdom is to investigate all that nature has 
to show. 


@ For this idiomatic use of ov« av ¢@dvo, to express an 
immediate or inevitable action, see lexicon. 


true of the Cosmos. The Armenian seems to have read aizta 
(“‘cunctorum opera artificum accusabit’’), though what fol- 
lows seems widely different from the Greek. 
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DE PROVIDENTIA 
(EUS. PRAEP. EV ANG. VII. 14, 386—399) 


K. 4 A A , a 4 , 
arackevaler 5€ tov Adyov robrov Tov TpdTOV 


IIpdvorav elvar réyers ev tooadtn t&v mpay- 
patwv tapaxh Kal-ovyxyvoe; Ti yap TOV KaTa 
Tov avOpumvov Biov diwaréraxrar; Ti pev ovv 
ovK atagias yéuer Kal dOopds; % povos ayvoeis, 
OTe Tots pev KakioToLs Kal TovnpoTatos adlova 
emukwpate. ta ayabd, mAodros, eddogia, Tiypal 
mapa Tots TAnOecow: Hyeyovia maAw, byela, €v- 
ato@ynota, KaAdos, ioxvs, amdAavots HOovav aKw- 
Autos, Sia TE TapacKevav Trepiovoiav Kal dia THV 
elpnviKwTarny owpaTos evpotpiav; ot dé ppovt}- 

~ ¢€ bd 4 \ 3 
GEWS Kl APETHS aTaonS epacTai Te Kal AOKNTAL 
mavTes elaiv, ddiyou déw davat, wéevyntes, adaveis, 
adofol, Ta7rewol; 


“a > > s) ‘ o »” , 4 9 lA 
Tadra ets avackevnv Kat pupia adda trAciw rovTwv eEimrwr, 


@ See Introduction, p. 448. 

» Alexander goes on to enlarge on all these injustices and 
to argue that they cannot be the work of a just providence. 
He then mentions specific cases, Polycrates and the elder 
Dionysius, both of which are later answered by Philo. He 
also says that the fall of the son of Dionysius is not to the 
point, for a just ruler does not punish the children for the 
guilt of the father (see § 55). He then speaks of the martyr- 
doms of Socrates, Zeno and Anaxarchus (cf. Quod Oman. 
Prob. 106 ff.). Philo in his reply does not deal with these. 
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(FRAGMENT 2) 


Tus is the method in which he conducts this discussion. } 
Alexander says *: 

“Do you maintain the existence of providence 
amid this vast welter and confusion of things? For 
what part of human life is subject to order, nay, what 
is not brimful of disorder and corruption? Or are 
you alone ignorant that to the worst and vilest of 
men good things in abundance come crowding in, 
wealth, high repute, honours paid to them by the 
masses, again authority, health with efficiency of the 
senses, beauty, strength, unimpeded enjoyment of 
pleasures through the abundance of their resources 
and the bodily well-being free from all disturbance 
which they possess, while the lovers and practisers of 
wisdom and every virtue are almost universally poor, 
obscure, of little repute and in a humble position ? ”’ 


After stating these and a host of others ® on the negative 9 


In fact Alexander is represented as more or less answering 
himself. For he says of Zeno that by his endurance he 
earned high praise and of Anaxarchus that he could not 
really suffer affliction, ‘‘ qui divinae partis dignus est factus.”’ 

The first part of Philo’s reply is not given by Eusebius. 
In it in answer to Alexander’s assertion of the poverty of 
the just, he points out that Democritus and Anaxagoras 
voluntarily resigned their property (cf. De Vit. Cont. 14 
and 15, where a somewhat different view of their conduct 


is taken). 
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Cra 3 ? A > , ‘ , 
efjs emaAverar tas avTilécers da TovTwr. 


b) , e / >) 4 \ 4 \ «a 
Od TUpavvos 6 cds, @pornra Kat Biav Kat doa 
[635] Oeo7rdTNS c.vnpepov | dpyijs Epya emuTeTOEvKUS, 
aAAa Bacireds nmEpov Kal vO[ULov dvnppevos 
Tyyepoviay, pera duxatoavvns TOV ovpTavTa. ovpa- 
3 vdv Te Kal KOopov BpaPever. Baorret 5é odK EoTt 
M™poapnots oiKevoTépa matpos. 6 yap ev Tats 
avyyevelais mpos TEKVA Yyoveis, TOUTO PactAeds pev 
\ 4 A A / e 4 V4 4 
mpos TOAW, pos 5é Koopov 6 Weds, dv0 KaAdoTa 
dvoews Yeapots axuwrrots addtaddtw@ évddoer appood- 
fevos, TO HyewovKov peta TOO KydEpLoVLKOD. 
4 xkabdmep otv THY dowTwr view ov TEpLopHow ot 
tokées, adda THs atvxias oikTtov AapyBavortTes 
“A : > “~ 
mepemovo. Kal TnHpEeAobor, vopilovres exOpav 
Y 
domdviwy epyov elvat Kakompayiot eémeuBaivery, 
A > / U 
didwyv Sé Kal cvyyevav ereAadpilew Ta mraiopara. 
4 \ \ 4 A RD! aA 4 
5 moAAdKis 5é Kal TovTots padrdov 7) Tots cwdpoow 
b] 4 4 A > 4 e 
emrdaypiAevdprevor xapilovrar, capers ciddres, ws 
exetvous pev aplovos els evrropiav apopen mapeoTw 
1 cwppoovvn, Tots 5° eAmris pia ot yovets, Hs el 
6 ofadciev, atopyaovet Kal TOV avayKaiwy. Tov 
avTov TpdTov Kal 6 Meds, Aoyikijs auvécews TATTp 
wv, amdvrwy pev Tov Aoyiopotd peporpapevwv 
387 KndeTaL, Tpounbetra dé Kat TOV Brraitins CwvTwr, 
dpa pev Kaipov els emavdpbwow adrois dd0vs, 
4 \ \ \ ” , b) “~ \ e 4 
apa dé Kal THY tAewv hvow adTod py drepPaivwv, 





* avacxevy is the regular term for a destructive argument. 
Cf. Quintilian ii. 4. 18 ‘ opus confirmandi destruendique eas 
(i.e. narrationes) quod xaracKevy et dvacxevy vocatur.” Kara- 
oxevy (-afw) can be used in a more general way as above. 
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side * he next proceeds to refute the objections as follows. 


God is not a tyrant who has made a practice of 
cruelty and violence and all the deeds committed by 
a despot who rules by ruthlessness, but a king in- 
vested with a kindly and law-abiding sovereignty who 
governs the whole heaven and earth with justice. 
Now for a king there is no fitter name than father, 3 
for what the father in family life is to the children the 
king is to the state and God is to the world,’—God 
who under the immutable laws of nature has joined 
in indissoluble union two things most excellent, 
governorship and guardianship. Now parents do 4 
not lose thought for their wastrel children but, in 
pity for their unhappy state, bestow on them care 
and attention, deeming that it is only mortal enemies 
who take advantage of the miseries of others to 
trample on them, while friends and kinsmen should 
lighten their downfall.¢ Often too they lavish their 5 
kindness on the wastrels more than on the well 
behaved, knowing well that these have in their sober 
disposition a plentiful source of prosperity while the 
wastrels’ one hope is in their parents, and if this 
fail them they will lack the very necessaries of life. 
In the same way God too the Father of reasonable 6 
intelligence has indeed all who are endowed with 
reason under His care but takes thought also for those 
who live a misspent life, thereby giving them time 
for reformation and also keeping within the bounds 
of His merciful nature, which has for its attendant 


‘ 


® Eusebius at this point has omitted some words “ and 
therefore in the greatest of poets, Homer, Zeus is called the 
father of gods and men.” 

¢ On the line of thought taken in this section see App. 
p. 541. 
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a > \ > A A 4 4 bd 
Hs dmadcs apetn Kat dirAavOpwria yéyovev, ér- 
afia Tov ODeiov zrepitroAciv Kdcpov. 

7 “Eva pev 51 Adyov tobrov, & pvy7,' déEar tTéws 
avTod mapaxaTabyKny, ETrepov dé auvwdov Kal 
evappoviov avT@ Toudvde. pL ToGotTOY ToOTE 
wevobeins THs adnOetas, ws eddatpovd Twa TaV 
davAwv eivar vopicat, Kav mAovowwiTepos pev 
Kpoicov, Avyxéws 8° d€uwiéorepos, avdperdrepos 
de Tod Kporwriarov MiAwvos, xaddiwv dé Tave- 

4 
pndous, 
coon A > U \ \ > 4 
6v Kat avnpetbavto Deot Aw otvoyoeveu, 
KaAAeos etvexa oto.” 
\ “A ” , 4 A A € ~ “A 

8 Tov yobv iduov Saipova, Adyw dé Tov éavTod vodv, 
Lupiwy dowv SeotoTtav Soddov arrodivas, Epwros, 
> 4 e “A 4 4 > 4 
emuupias, Hdovas, PoBov, Avayns, adpoovvys, 
> 4 4 > 4 ? a > 4 
aKoAactas, SetAtas, adlKias, oUK av eElval more 
dvvatTo evdaiiwyv, Kav ot modAdot adadAdpevot 

A 4 “A 

Kpicews aAnOods vopilwou, Sexacbevtes bro KaKod 
dudvp.ov, TUPov Kal Kevfns SdEns, Sewav tradcdoau 
Kal Tapayayeiy daveppatiorouvs yuyds, mepl a 
9 Kypaives yévos TO mAcioTov avOpwrwv. Et pEévToL 


1 The Armenian seems to have read ypvy7F (“ in animum 
accipe ’’), which certainly seems more appropriate to a dia- 
logue. On the other hand such an address to the soul or 
mind in general is thoroughly Philonic, cf. De Cher. 29, 
De Sac. 20; and in these sections 6-18 he is so seriously 
pursuing one of his favourite doctrines that we may well 
believe him to have cast aside for a moment the thought of 


a dialogue. 





* Or perhaps “‘ traverse,”’ 2.e. leave no part unvisited, as 
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virtue and loving kindness well fitted to keep watch 
as sentry ® around God's world. 

Here is one thought. Receive it,O soul,and ponder 7 
it awhile as a trust committed to thee by Him, but 
receive also another in harmony and agreement with 
it. It is this. Mayst thou never be so led astray 
from the truth as to think that happiness is the lot 
of any of the wicked though he excel Croesus in 
wealth, Lynceus in keen sight, Milo of Croton in 
muscular strength and Ganymede in beauty, 


He who was for his beauty by the gods 
Caught up to be the cupbearer of Zeus.” 


Surely ¢ if he has brought the ruler of his lot, that is 8 
his mind, into slavery to a host of masters, love, lust, . 
pleasure, fear, grief, folly, incontinence, cowardice, 
injustice, happiness can never be his lot, however 
much it seems so to the multitude led astray from 
true judgement, seduced by the twofold pest, vain 
pomps and vain imaginations which are so highly 
skilled to cajole and mislead unballasted souls and are 
the source of disaster ¢ to most of the human race. If 9 


God’s scouts observing the needs of all. Hardly ‘‘ pervade,”’ 
as Gifford. 

> Il. xx. 934. 

¢ Philo’s yodv can rarely be translated (as by Gifford here) 
by the traditional “‘ at least.’’ It generally serves to intro- 
duce an example or illustration and may be given by 
“thus.” Here it introduces a definition of the ¢dadAos which 
shows his essential caxodaipovia. 

4 For rov tdvov daiuova cf. tov oixetov Saipova Flaccus 168. 
The force of the adjective in both cases is to mark that daiuwyv 
here indicates the genius or personified fate of the individual 
and not a demon or supernatural being in general. (So per- 
haps rather than as in note on p. 394.) 

€ Or ‘‘ of anxiety.”’ On Philo’s use of this phrase see 
App. p. 542. 
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PHILO 


70 Ths buxfs | Gupa tetvas BovdAnbeins tweprabphoat 
cod mpdvorav, ws eveotw avOpwrivw oyroud®, 
TPAVvWTEpav THY TOU TOs: adn Bevav dyaGod AaBav 
pavraciay, yeddon TO map’ nyiv, & Téws eGavpaces. 
ae yap amovoia THv KpeiTTOvwY TYLdTaL Ta 
Xelpova, THv éxeivwv KAnpovoyobvTa tdaéw: ém- 
davevrwy dé brooréAAet, Sevtepeious BAW apKov- 
peva. KatamdAayels obv TO Deoedés exetvo ayabov 
Te Kal Kaddv, mavTws evvonoets, OTL Tapa He 
TOV elpnuévwy mpdTepov ovdev Kal’ éavTo THs 
ayafot poipas néiwrat, dudt. Ta pev apyvtpou 
petarra Kal ypvoot ys €ort 7 pavdordryn potpa, 
THs mos KapTrav dveypevns yeveow Aw Kai TO 
Trav Aevtopevn. od yap eo” Gpovov Tpodpiis, fs 
avev Civ advvaTor, edrropia! XpPNparooy. pula ToU- 
Twv é€otlt Bdoavos evapyeoratn Aywos, @ TO mpds 
dAnfevav dvayKaiov Kat yxphoywov SoKxiuudlerau: 
Onoavpovs yap Tovs TavTaxod mavtTas avTiKaT- 
adAd€air’ dv tis Bpaxeias more tpodfs aopevos. 
6Tav d€ » THY dvayKaiwy adbovia, pupiw dopas 
(kal) dKatacxérw Ane puvetoa, KaTa 7dd«ets 
dvayéntat, Tots THs Pioews ayabots evTpupawvres, 
én avTa@v povwv ovK aétotpev totacbar, Kdpov 
d° bBprornv yyepova Tot Biov mounodpevor, apyvpou 
TE Kal xpvood KTHCCOW ErraTOdUVTES, ATacL, TAP’ 


« 


” aA > la , 
dv dv Tt Kepdavety emeAtiowpev, Kovidpueda 


1 Gifford following Mangey reads evzopia <xai> xpnudrwvr, 
believing that Guovos cannot be followed by a genitive. But 
cf. De Vit. Cont. 41. If emendation is required rather 
Tpopiy, of. the Armenian “ non est similis cibo .. . opum 
possessio.” 
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indeed you would strain the soul’s eyes to contem- 
plate the providence of God as far as human reason 
can do so, you will gain a clearer vision of the true 
good and laugh to scorn what here are reckoned as 
goods which hitherto had your admiration. For in the 
absence of the better things worse are always held in 
honour and succeed to the position which belongs to 
the better, but when these return the worse withdraw 
and have to be content with the second prize. Then 
awestruck at that divine revelation, so good and 
excellent, you will surely recognize that none of the 
things mentioned above ranks of itself in the sight 
of God as a good ; for mines of silver and gold are 
the most worthless portion of the earth, utterly and 
absolutely inferior to that which is given up to the 
production of fruit. For there is no likeness between 
abundance of money, and the food without which we 
cannot live. The one clearest proof of this is famine, 
which tests what is truly necessary and useful. For 
anyone would gladly exchange all the treasures in the 
world for a little food. But when the lavish supply 
of necessaries spreads in a vast resistless flood from 
city to city we enjoy the luxury of these good gifts 
of nature but are not content to confine ourselves to 
them. We take insolent satiety ¢ as our guide in life 
and prepare ourselves for the task of acquiring gold 
and silver, armed ? with every means by which we may 
hope to get some gain, like blind men whose mind 

@ Cf. Flacc. 91 and see note on De Virt. 162. 

’ Both ézamoSvec0at and xovieoba are favourite words of 
Philo (cf. Flacc. 128, Hyp. 11. 6 and Flacc. 104). When 
they occur together as here and in Quod -Det. 32 and 
De Abr. 256 they presumably indicate the preliminary and 


the final stage in the preparation for any action, the stripping 
preceding the powdering. 
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12 


13 


PHILO 


Kabamep tuddAoi, pers wh Siavoig BAemovres bo 
iAapyupias OTU yijs elolv OyKol, Tepl dv eK pev 
elpnvns ovvexns Kal adidoTaros TroA€ pos. eobij- 
TéS ye pn mpoBaray cloiv, ws ot mounTa TOU 
daciv, avbos, kata oe THY Snpuoupyov TEXVnV, 
dpavTay & Errauvos. el O€ Tis emt OdEy peya dpovel, 
THY Tropa. TeV pavrwy dmodoxnv aonalopevos, 
torw pev Kal adres datAos wv: TO yap Opotov 


14 yaiper TH opote. edxeodw de kaBapoiwy peTa- 


15 


[637] 


16 


Aaxasv lab fvae TA WTA, Ol wv at peydAae puxh 
vooot KOTAOKTTTOUAL. wabérwoay d€ Kai dooL em 
evrovig. mepvonvTar pa tybavyevetvy, amidovTes ets 
Tas TOV pepo Kal ariBdoew Coe dpvOnTous 
ayedas, als laxvs Kal popy OvyYEYEVYVTAL. Tov 
yap ATOTWTATWY eorly emt Onpicov dpeTais, Kal 
TavTa Tapevnpepovpevov tm’ adtav, avOpwaov 
ovTa cepviveobau. dua ti 8° ay Tis dpovav 
emt odparos evpoppig ayddouro, nv Bpaxvs 
Ka.Lpos éoBeve, mpl em pyKLoTov avOjoa, | rv 
amarnAny avTis aie enY dpavpwoas, Kat TabO" 
opaiy ev axbixous TEPlLAXNTA. kadduypagpay Epya 
Kal aor div Kat aAAwy TEXVUTOY, ev te Cwypa- 
pjpact, Kal dvO8pidor, Kal dpaoparov TrouctAiaus, 
ev “EAAdds Kat BapBapw Kar mTOdw EeKaoTHV 
evdoxpoovra ; TOUTWY ovV, Orep epynv, ovdev 
mapa We@ Tis (rod) ayalod poipas n&iorar. Kal 
Ti Davpalopev et pn rapa Wed; ovde yap Tapa 
avOpwmois tots OeodiAreor, map ols * ra mpos 
dAjBevav ayaa Kat Kadd TeTipyntrar, dvoews pev 
evpoipov Aaxobor, pedery d€ per aoKYHoews THV 
vow emkoopnoacw, wv  avolos diAocodia 
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through covetousness has lost the power to see that 

it is for lumps of earth that we forfeit peace and wage 

a constant and persistent war. As for clothes, they are 13 
but what the poets call the flower of the sheep“ and 
on the craftsman’s side a credit to the weavers. And 

if anyone prides himself on his prestige and welcomes 
with open arms the approval of the worthless he may 
be assured of his own worthlessness, for like delights 
in like. Let him pray to get purging medicine for 14 
his ears, through which pass heavy maladies to strike 
the soul. And all who puff themselves up on their. 
bodily strength must learn not to be proud necked 
but turn their eyes to the myriad kinds of animals 
tame and wild, in which bodily strength and muscle 
are congenital. It is a monstrous absurdity for a 
human being to pride himself on excellencies which 
belong to savage beasts when actually he is outdone 
in these by them. And why should anyone of good 15 
sense glory in bodily beauty which ere it has flowered 
for its full span is brought to extinction by a brief 
season which dims the brightness of its delusive prime ? 
—particularly when he sees exhibited in lifeless forms 
the much prized work of painters, sculptors and other 
artists, in portraits, statues and cunning tapestry 
work, works which are famous in every city through- 
out Greece and the outside world. None of these as 16 
I have said is ranked in God’s sight as a good. And 
why should we wonder that God does not accept them 
as goods P—since neither do godly men accept them, 
who honour things truly good and excellent, men 
who have been blest with a gifted nature and by study 
and exercise have further beautified that nature, 
men who have been made what they are by genuine © 


a Cf. Il. xiii. 599 and elsewhere oids awrw. 
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PHILO 


Snpuoupyds. doo. dé vd0ov ratdeias 
b 4 xO A ‘ > A b 4 A 
emeweAnOnoav, ovd€ Tovs taTpov’s EmiLnoavTo TO 
dodAov buys oda Oepamrevovras, ot THY Séo7roWaV 
emupacKkovtes (doar. éxeivor pev ydp, emedav 
Tis evTUXNS voonon, Kav 6 peyas 7H Baotdrevs, 
7avl’ dmepBavtes Ta TEploTwa, Tovs avopdvas, 
Tas ‘yuvaikwvitioas, ypadds, dpyupov, yxpuvadr, 
aonpov, eémionuov, exmwydtwv 7 vhaopaTwv 

font \ ” A 4 > ? 4 
mAnG0s, Tov aAdov THv Baciréwv aoidyuov Kdopov, 
” A \ >) A ” sy A , v 
eTt O€ TOV olKeTLKOV OxAOV, Kal THY dilwy 7 Ovy- 
yevov, UmnKOwY TOV év TéAet Depameiav éedoartes," 
[Tov cwpyatodvAdkwv], dxype THs edvis aduKdpevor, 
Kat TOV Tept avTO TO G@pua aAoyrnoavTes, ovl? 
Lyd , a A e 4 4 
o7t KXtvat AGoKdAAnTOL Kai cAdypvcor Bavyd- 

+> & > ee ee ee 7 hg 
cavtes, ov?’ GTi apaxvotidets 7 ALOw yeypadypevar 

, 3 (> e¢ > 4 > 4 4 
oTpwpvai, ov0 ore eoOnpaTtwv idéa diddopor, 
mMpooeTt O€ TAS TrEpt avTOV yxAatvas aTraydiacarTes, 

1 mss. agavres, which Gaisford and Dindorf retain. See 
App. p. 542. 

2 The sentence cannot stand as it is, but I doubt whether 
Gifford and others are right in regarding 7aév owp. as a gloss. 
The picture seems to have passed from vis edrvyys to the 
Great King, and that beside the friends and courtiers he 
should have bodyguards round his bed is natural enough. 
I should prefer to read <d:a> tv cw. The Armenian is 
translated by ‘‘ per custodes corporis.” Also perhaps «ai 
should be inserted after cvyyevdv. 

3 The phrase, for which some mss. have ABoypadynpeévat, is 
justly suspected both because of AGoxdAAnTou just above and 
because jewels do not fit well with bedding or with ypadw or 
ypadew. Mangey, who asks “why not Atvov for AiBos?”’, 


goes on to suggest Awoppadeis or Avvoppadovpevat (So Dindorf). 
But is there any serious objection to the formation of 
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philosophy. But those whose study has 17 
been in a spurious culture do not even follow the 
example of the physicians who treat the body which 
is the servitor of the soul, though they claim to be 
healing the mistress. For those physicians of the 
body, when a man favoured by fortune is sick, even 
though he be the Great King himself, take no notice 
of the colonnades, of the men’s apartments, of the 
ladies’ bowers, of the pictures, of the silver and gold 
whether coined or uncoined, of the accumulation of 
goblets or tapestry work and the rest of the mag- 
nificence which adorns kingship. They care not for 
the multitude of serving men or the friends or kins- 
men or subjects in high positions who are in attend- 
ance,’ but make their way to his bed and taking no 
account of the surroundings of the body itself nor 
noting with admiration that the beds are inlaid with 
jewels and of pure gold and that the bedding is of 
spider-web silk or brocaded, or the coverlets °¢ of differ- 
ent kinds of beauty, they go farther and strip the wrap- 

* Or perhaps better “‘ which (i.e. weAérn and doxnois) are 
produced by genuine philosophy,” though philosophy cannot 
properly be said to create the study. But cf. Quod Oman. 
Prob. 160. 

’ Or possibly é6yAov may be governed by stmepBavres and 
Oeparreiav edoavres=‘‘ omitting to pay their respects ’”’ (to 
the great people). This would emphasize the antithesis 
between these physicians and the false physicians of the 
soul who render homage (zpocexdvovy) to the courtiers (see 


§ 19). | 
¢ Or “‘his clothes,” and yAaivas ‘‘ blankets ” (so Gifford). 


Awoypadéw ? That it is not known from elsewhere matters 
little in Philo. The meaning will be the same as that of 
avOoBadeis De Vit. Cont. 49. Wendland suggests 7v0o0- 
ypadnpueva, cf. De Op. 138. The Armenian has “ lapillis 
descriptum.” 
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PHILO 


AMTOVTAL xeipav, Kat Tas prcBas mpoomelobvres 
dcprBobar TOUS mahwous, el OwrTTptot: moAAaxus dé 
Kal TOUS ylTwvioKovs avaoTeidavres, «l TrEpL- 
mAnOns éof % yaornp e€eralovow: «tf mreTUpw- 
pévos 6 Odpa€, et ataxta 7 Kapdia 7da° KaTreLTA. 
THv oiKelav mpoodéepovot Oeparreiav. 

ede. dé Kal Tos Pidoaddovus iatpiKHy 6pwodroyobvTas 
emitnoevev THS dvoer Bactridos puyjs, KaTa- 
dpoveiy prev amdvrwy doa at Keval dd€ar Tudo- 
mAacTobow, elow Sé mpoodvTas amrTecbat Stavoias 
abris, «ef tm opyis avicotayels Kal mapa pvow 
KEK EVOL maAduot, amtecbar Kat yAwTrys, et 
Tpaxeta Kat | KaKHYOpOS, el memopvevKuta Kal 
drapievros, amreo0ar Kal yaotpds, «t amAjoTw 
oxnpare emBupias dubdnKe> Kal cuvohurs Tabav 
Kal voonudTwv Kal appwoTnpaTwyv, «et Kexpaoabat 
doxei, duepevvayv EKQOTOV, iva pen Sapapravwcr 
TOV mpoopdpwv eis TO oWlew. vuvi dé bao Tis 
Tav e€w treptavyacbévres AapmpoTyTos, ATE vonTOV 
dds idely advvatobvTes, mAalouevor SieTédeoav 
eis TOV al@va, mpos pev Tov Bactréa Aoyopov 
fbdoa. py duvnbévres, aype 5é TaV mpoTvAaiwv 
pods adixvotpevor, Kal Tovs emi OUpais aperis, 
mdobrov Te Kai Sdfav Kal byelavy Kal Ta ovyyevh 


1 See note a. Mangey suggested dvojpare or pévpare. 
But I should like to read dmAnorp Opeupare émOupiag, of. De 
Vit. Cont. 74, Spec. Leg. i. 148, iv. 94. The regular associa- 
tion of this Platonic phrase with the belly makes it very 
suitable here. I do not know that the change of letters 
involved is very promising, but it is a remarkable coincidence 
that in De Mut. 105 the mss. have oynudarwy, which has been 
with general acceptance corrected to Opeyparwr. But see 
App. p. 543. 
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‘pings off him and take hold of his hands and squeezing 
the veins mark carefully the pulsations to see whether 
they are healthy. And often they draw up the under- 
vest and make an examination to see whether the 
belly is over-loaded or the chest inflamed, or the heart- 
beats irregular, and then they apply the appropriate 
treatment. So too the philosophers who 
profess to practise the art of healing that queen of 
Nature’s making, the soul, should despise all the vain 
inventions of idle opinion, and passing within take 
hold of the mind itself, to see whether anger makes 
its pulsations run at an irregular rate and with un- 
natural excitement : so too with the tongue to see 
whether it is rough and evil speaking or bawdy and 
licentious : so too the belly to see whether it is 
swollen by an insatiable form of lust*; and in general 
if there appear to be a complication of passions, dis- 
tempers and infirmities to investigate each of them 
so as not to miss anything which may serve to re- 
store it to health. As it is, dazzled by the brilliance 
of external things, because they are unable to see 
the spiritual light, they have continued to wander 
for ever, never able to reach King Reason, only just 
managing to make their way to his portal where, 
struck with admiration for those who wait at virtue’s 
doorstep, riches, reputation, health and their kin, they 


¢ Namely gluttony. So rather than as Gifford “ some 
insatiable form.’ As Philo has dealt with the particular 
_ vices of which the tongue is the instrument, so now with the 
belly. Possibly Aawapyia or its equivalent has fallen out. 
But oxyjpare itself is open to suspicion. Philo does not seem 
to use it=form in the sense of ‘* kind.’ When it is not used 
in a literal or geometrical way, it=‘‘ guise”’ or “‘ appear- 
ance,’ whether external as De Vit. Cont. 30 or moral as in 
Flacc. 126. For possible corrections see note 1. 
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TteBavpaxdres, TmpooeKvvovv. aAAd yap ws vmep- 
Body pavias Xpwoparev Kpurais xpholar tugrots, 
9 Kwoots TOV KaTa povouKny P0dyywv, ovTW Kal 
gpavrots avdpdor THY mpos adAjPevav dyabdv. Kal 
yap ovToL TO KUpwwTaTov TV ev adTois didvolav 
TET PWVTAL, 1S BoGo GKOTOS adpoovvy KaTeXeev. 

elra,_ vov Oovpaloper, El LwKparns 
Kat 6 Seva H 6 Setva TeV omrovbaiwy év Tevia 
dueTeAcoav, avOpwror undev TwT0TE THV els TOpt- 
GJLOV emuTndevoares, aA pnd’ doa H mapa didwv 
Trohuxpnyaronv 7 trapa Baotdéwv Swpedas peyahas 
TpoTEwovTwv [waphv]|* AaBetv dguwoavres, EVEKO. 
Tob povov ayabov Kal Kadov Ty Tis GpEeThs 
KTHOW jyctobae, TEpt nv TOvOU[EVOL Tv aAAwy 
ayabay | TAVTWV WAdyour ; tis 8 ovK av adoyjoat 
vddwv eveka mpovoias Tov yvyciwv; «ft Sé ow- 
patos Ovntod peradaydvtes, Kal Knpdv yéepmovrtes 
avOpwrivwv, Kal peta TooovTov TARnOous adiKwv 
Cavres, av ovo" apiOjuov evpety evropov, emeBou- 
AevOnoav, Ti THY pvow airiapeDa, d€ov THY Tay 
emifepeveny Kakilew wpuornTa; Kal yap el ev 
aépe YEYEVHVTO AowuwKd, TavTws adperdov voonoa 
KATaGTaoEWws de Aowuris paddov, 7 odx HTTOv, 
f0opomroids €oTw 4 KaKia. ws 8 dmdTav veTob 
pev OvTos, avayKn Tov coder, ei ev brraibpw Sidyou, 
KaTtappexecOar, Bopéou de yvypod KatamveovTos 
piyee meCeobau Kab yuyet, Bépovs 3° dx pdovros 
aAeaivesBar (Tais yap ernoiots TpoTrats Ta owWpara 


1 napiv is bracketed by most editors, including Dindorf ; 
Gifford’s Apparatus Criticus indicates that it is omitted by 
most if not all mss. If retained as by Mangey translate 

“* all that they might have received.” 
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. rendered homage to them.* But to take the judge- 
ment of the bad as to what is truly good is as grossly 
insane as to take that of the blind on colours or the 
deaf on musical sounds. For the bad have lost the 
use of their most dominant part, their mind, over 
which folly has shed profound darkness. 

Can we then still wonder that Socrates? and any 
virtuous person you like to name have continued to 
live a life of poverty, never having practised any 
method of gaining wealth, refusing indeed to take 
anything from wealthy friends or kings who offered 
them great gifts, because they considered that there 
is nothing good or excellent save acquiring virtue, for 
which they laboured neglecting all the other goods? 
And who with the thought of the genuine before them 
would not disregard the spurious for its sake? But if 
possessed of a mortal body and brimful of the plagues 
which beset mankind and living amid the unjust, a 
multitude so great that it cannot even be easily 
counted, they become the victims of malice, why do 
we accuse Nature when we should reproach the 
cruelty of their assailants? For if they had been 
living in a pestilential atmosphere they would have 
been bound to take the disease, and vice is more or 
at least no less destructive than pestilential surround- 
ings. And as the wise man must needs get drenched 
if he stays in the open air when it is raining or suffer 
from the rigour of the cold when the north wind’s 
blast is chilly, or get heated in the summer, since it 
is a law of nature that our bodily feelings correspond 


* i.e. as courtiers in attendance (see examples in lexicon) 
rather than gate-keepers. 
>’ Perhaps in allusion to Alexander’s remark (Aucher, 
p. 50), though there it is the unjust condemnation, not the 
poverty of Socrates, which is cited. 
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ovpmdayew vopos dvcews), TOV avTOV TPOTOV TOV 
év Tots ToLovTOLS Ywpios evoltKodvTaA, 

“€v0a ddovor Aoi Te? Kai dAAwY EOvea Knpwv,”’ 
évadAdrreacbat Tas amo THY ToLOvTwWY TYAS aVvay- 
Katov." 

24 "Erret TloAunpares YE, eh ols dewots ndixnoe 
[639] Kal noéePyoe, xXopnyos AMHVTYGE, Xetpoov | pev n TOU 
Biov Bapvdatpovia: mpoates 5° ws v70 peydAou 
Baowléws éxoddlero, Kal mpoonAoiro, Xpnopov 
exmumAds.  Oilda, eon), KapauTov o¥ mpo ToAAot 
Bewpjoa® Sdfavra vmo pev Atov arcidecBa, 
Aovecbar 8° tao Atds. at yap dia cupBodrAwv 
aiveypwardaders avrat ddces, adnAovpevar TO TaAAaL, 
THY dud TOV Epywy dpidnhorarny eAdpBavov 
25 moTW. ovK emt tedeuTh € p.ovov, add, Tape. 
mavTa Tov e€ apyAs Biov, edednbec T™po Tov ow- 
patos THY puxny KpEpapevos.. altel yap doBov- 
juevos Kal Tpeuwy To TAnOos Tov emir ewevenv 
emTonto, cadas efemaTapevos OTL EVVOUS péeV Hv 
ovdeis, €xOpoi Sé mavres Svompakia apetAuKkTov. 

1 mss. ddvot teAotvTat xal, which Gaisford and Dindorf 
retain. 

2 Eusebius here has missed out a sentence which is given 
by Aucher (p. 63) thus: ‘“‘ nullatenus ergo decet eos felices 
putare, qui paulo ante memorati sunt, etsi fortuna iuvare 
eos videatur.”’ This explains the évet . . . ye which begins the 


next sentence. 
3 Dindorf jwpicba. See App. p. 543. 


a Quoted from Empedocles, though the line runs ¢ovos 
TE koros re. See App. p. 543. 
> yefpwy may possibly mean that the punishment was 
worse than the offence, but the addition of pév followed by 
mpoobes d€ suggests that the Biov Bapvdaiovia was worse than 
the impalement, and this is brought out in what follows. 
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to the annual changes of the season, so also he who 
lives in places 


Where murder ’s rife and famine too and tribes of other ills 


must submit to the penalties which they successively 
impose. 

For as for Polycrates, in requital for his terrible acts 
of injustice and impiety he encountered his rewarder 
in the shape of lifelong misery. Add to this a lesser 
ill,® that he was punished by the Great King and im- 
paled, thus fulfilling an oracle. “I know,”’ he said, 
“ that I saw myself not long ago anointed as it seemed 
by the sun and washed by Zeus.’’* For the riddle 
thus symbolically stated, though at first obscure, 
received very clear attestation from what actually 


occurred. But it was not only at the end but through 25 


all his life from the first that his soul, though he knew 
it not, was in the same suspense which later befell his 
body.? For he lived in perpetual fear and trembling, 
scared by the multitude of his assailants and knowing 
well that none was friendly to him, but all had been 
turned by their misery into implacable enemies. 


¢ I have translated the sentence as punctuated in the 
editions, but I see no point in the olda or cai in xayaurov. I 
should prefer to punctuate the sentence, ypyopov éxmumAas 
olda, édyn, Kapaurov, xrA. and translate: “1 recognize that 
I have fulfilled an oracle, and that it was myself that I saw 
who appeared to be anointed,” etc., 7.¢. he dreamt that he 
saw somebody being anointed, etc., but did not recognize 
that it was himself. This is I think quite in accordance with 
the phenomena of dreams. In any case the story differs 
from Her. iii. 124, where it is the daughter of Polycrates 
who sees the dream. On the Armenian version see App. 

. 543. 
Pe Or “even more than in his body.”’ Cf. the same phrase 
in § 56, where order in value rather than in time seems to be 
indicated. And so also, I think, in Flace. 2. 
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Tis d€ avnvUTOU Kal GuVEXOUS ' edAaBetas peaptupes 
ot Ta LeKeAuKa ovyyparpavres, ot paow, OTL Kal 
THY Oupmpeorarny UTomTov elye yovata. onpetov 
de* THY ets TO Swpdriov elgodov, du Hs pourjoety 
eueANev ws avtov, exéAevoe oTopecOivar caviovw, 
iva, Ly AdOn TOTE TopevcepTcaca, bodw de Kal 
KTUT Tijs emiPacews TmpouNnvun THY dpe clr’ 
ovK cveipove. [Lovov, adda, Kal mao. Tots pepect 
yUuLVHV, oO ey Opus on dvb pav opdoGac, Tro.p~ 
épxeoOau mpos de Tovrous, TO ouvEexes Tob Kara 
Thv OooVv edddous eis Tadpov yewpyiKhs edpos Kal 
Babos dtaxomHva, KaTa d€os LH TL Tmpos emLBovdAnv 
adavas éem«pUnTnTat, Omep 7 dAacw 7% baKpais 
duaPaceow epedre dueAéyyeoIar. TocwV apa KaKaV 
6 Tabra mapaTnpav Kal Texvalov emt yuvarkos, 
7) po Tay GMov capethe moTEvEW, peoTos Hy 
adda. yap ewKet Tots du’ amopp@yos Gpous emt TH 
Tas é€v ovpav@ duces apionAoTépas KaTavojoat 
KpyuvoPatovow, ot poAs Plavovtes aype mpo- 
veveuKOTOS adyévos, OUT avw xwpelv® ete dUVaVTaL, 
mpos TO AEtTOpevov Visos amreipyKOTES, OUTE KATA- 
Baivewy Bappotot, mpos Thy ofw TV yaopatwv 
ittyywovres.  epacbeis yap, ws Deiov mpaypatos 
Kal Tmepysaxntouv, Tupavvidos, ovTEe pévew ovTE 
amoo.opacKkew acdares elvar dreAdpBave. pévovte 


1 It seems quite necessary to insert here Acovvoiov, though 
no ms. nor the Armenian translation has it. 

2 MSS. advaxwpetv- 
@ Or “ anxiety,”’ so rather than “caution,” though the 
noun usually carries a favourable sense in Philo as in other 
writers. Philo however sometimes uses the verb in a more 
general sense, e.g. lace. 145. 

> The same story is told of Dionysius in Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
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The endless and continual fear® shown by Dionysius 26 
is attested by the historians of Sicily, who tell us that 
he suspected even his dearly beloved wife.® This is 
proved by his ordering that the entrance to the 
chamber through which she had to pass to join him 


should be covered with boards so that she should 


never creep in unawares but should give notice of her 
arrival by the creaking and rattling made by her 
stepping on them. Also she had to come not merely 
undressed * but with the parts naked which it is in- 


decent for men to see. Further he had the con- 


tinuous line of the floor along the passage broken by 
a gap as deep and broad as a ditch in the farmland, 
so that if, as he dreaded, some secret attempt to do 


him a mischief were made in the darkness it would 


be detected by the visitors jumping or striding across 
the gap. How vast a burden of ills was his who 27 
watched so craftily over the wife whom he was bound 


to trust above all others. Indeed he resembled the 


climbers who scale a precipitous mountain to get a 
clearer view of the heavenly bodies,? and when they 
manage with difficulty to reach some outstanding 
cliff cannot go any higher because their heart fails 
them before the height which still remains, nor have 
they courage to descend as their heads swim at the 
sight of the yawning chasms below. For enamoured 28 
as he was of tyranny as something divine and much 


to be coveted he did not consider it safe either to 


stay as he was or to flee. If he stayed he was sure 


v. 59, though there Dionysius has two wives treated thus. So 
also the story of Damocles, ibid. 61 f. ¢ See App. p. 544. 


¢ Or more accurately ‘‘ heavenly beings ’’—a common 


phrase for the stars conceived of as alive. Cf. e.g. Quod 
Det. 88, and the description of sun and moon as Oetou ducess 
below, § 50, also De Aet. 47. 


ATT 
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\ A > Ul > 4 A > 4 
pev yap aAXeradAnda eémépper Kaka apvOnra: 
Bovropévw 8 amodidpdoKew 6 Tept tod Ch en- 
expéuato Kivduvos, wrdicpevwr, | ef Kal pn Tots 
cwpacw, adAad Tor Tats duavolats Kat adrod. 
dnAot 5é Kal TO Epyov, @ mpos TOV 
paxapilovra tov Tov Tupavvwy Biov dact xpr- 
cacbat Avovictov. Kadéoas yap avrov emt Aapmpo- 
TaTov Kat moAuteAcoTtaTov Selmvov TapacKevTy, 
> ~ 
ek pnpiw0ov mavu AentThs mpooétakev HKovnevov 
drrepawwpnOfjva. méAexuv. eémet Sé€ KatakAbeis 
> > / wv 9 bd] “a ~ A ‘\ 
cldev aipvidiov, ovr’ eLavacorivar Oapp@v d.a Tov 
TUpavvov, ovr admoAaioai Twos THY TrapeoKeva- 
, A 4, el ” bd 4 A 4 
opevev dua déos olds Te WY, aPOdvwv Kai mAOVGIwWY 
> / A 
adoynoas noovayv, avareivas Tov adyéva Kal Tas 
ld > 4 \ b A 3 \ > 
dpers exapaddKet TOV oiKeiov GAEOpov. suveis 5 
e 4 > > » A ” A > + 
) Atovdowos, Ap 707) KaTavoeis, edn, TOV GoLduwov 
Kat TrEpydynTov nLcov Biov; €OTL yap TOLODTOS, 
> 
El me) ovAottd Tis €avTov pevaxilery, €TrELO7 
TEPLEXEL Trapmdn Bets pev xopryéas, amroAavow 0° 
ovdevos xpnoTod: do ous O° émraAAnAous, kal 
KiwWOUVoUS aVNnKEéoTOUS, Kal VvoooV epmvessous Kat 
fOwwados yaAerwrépav, alepamevtov aet Pepovoav 
5g e \ \ “A > 4 e \ ~ 
oAcBpov. ot dé moAAot TaV dveeTaorov bo THs 
Aap pas pavepornros dmarehpevor, TAVTOV 7TE- 
moviact Tots cy KLOT pevopevous bo TOV eidex Gv 
erauplowwy, a THY dvopopdiav eoO7Tt Kal ypvo@ 
Kat tats Tijs dipews dmoypapais emoxalovra,, 
yvyciov KdaAAovs amopia, vdbov én’ evedpa TtaVv 


99 


* Or “ by painting under (¢.e. sencilling) their eyes,” and 
probably this is what is intended here. But strictly speaking 
the singular éyw, which Philo also uses, Leg. All. iii. 62, 
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to meet a torrent of innumerable evils in constant 
succession. If he wanted to flee, his life was menaced 
by danger from those whose minds at least if not their 
bodies were armed against him. Another 29 
proof is the way in which he is said to have treated a 
person who asserted the felicity of the tyrant’s life. 
Having invited him to a dinner which had been pro- 
vided on a very magnificent and costly scale he 
ordered a sharp-edged axe to be suspended over him 
by a very slender thread. When after taking his 
place on the couch the guest suddenly saw this, he 
had neither the courage in the tyrant’s presence to 
rise and remove himself nor the power in his terror 
to enjoy the dishes provided, and so regardless of the 
abundance and wealth of the pleasures before him, 
he lay with neck and eye strained upwards, expecting 
his own destruction. Dionysius perceived this and 30 
said: ‘‘ Do you now understand what this glorious 
and much coveted life of ours really is? ”’ This is the 
sort of thing it is in the eyes of anyone who does 
not wish to deceive himself. For it includes wealth 
supplied in full abundance but not the enjoyment of 
anything worth having, only terrors in constant suc- 
cession, dangers unescapable, a malady more grievous 
than the creeping and wasting sickness, bringing 
with it destruction that knows no remedy. But the 31 
thoughtless multitude deluded by the brilliant out- 
ward appearance are in the same condition as men 
ensnared by unsightly courtesans who disguise their 
ugliness with fine raiment and gold and the paint upon 
their faces,* and so for lack of the genuine beauty 


De Sac. 21, De Fug. 153, must mean “ face.” Cf. also of 
the male prostitutes Spec. Leg. iii. 37 tas soybers tpiBdpevor 
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4 a / 4 

32 Jewpevwv Sysoupyet. Tova’Tns yéuovor Papv- 
Saovias ot Aiav edTvyels, As Tas baepBodAds avdrot 
ducdoavres Tap éauTots od oréyovaw, aA’ womep 
ot Ta appworhpata’ bm avayKns ekAadodrtes, 
> lal ‘ >] U > 4 / > A 
adidou tas é€k maous aisevdeotatas dwvds, emt 
Guvoucia TiLwpLd@V Kal Tapovodv Kal mpocdoKw- 
pevwy Cavres, Kabdrep ta&v OpeupaTrwv Ta mpos 
tepoupyiav maiwopeva. Kal yap tadra THs mAeéi- 
oTyns émipedcias emi TH odayhvar tuyyaver dia 
TroNUKpewy edwyiav. 

33. Eiot 8 of Kal wepi ypnudtwr*® aceBdv ovK ad7- 
Nous dAvAa davepas eSocav Sikas, dv Ta mAHOn 
KataréyecOat mepitTos movos, amdxpn 5° Ev Epyov 
Tapaderypa mavTwy éoravar. A€yerat Tolvuy 70 
Tov davayeypadotwy Tov ltepov mddcepov® ev 
DOwkidi, vopov Keysevov Tov tepdavrov KaTa- 
KpnpvilecOa 7 Katarrovrotobat 7 Kataripmpacba, 

A Va A b) A e 4 4 
tpeis avAjcavras To ev AcAdois iepdv, DiAdpundAov 
\ > 4 \ 4 / \ 
Kat *“Ovdpapyov Kat Davddov, diaveiwacbat tas 
Tyuwplas. Tov pev yap dia Addov Tpaxéos Kal 
A0Hdous payetons métpas KaTaxpynyviobfvai Te 

1 Or dppyra, which is read by one good ms. and is adopted 
by Mangey and Dindorf. It was also read by the Armenian 
(Aucher, p. 67) “‘ sicut illi, qui arcana quae silere vellent, 
tamen coacti tormentis exponunt,” and gives a more natural 
sense. 

2 The Armenian (Aucher, p. 67) “‘ sunt qui zllico impietatis 
non occultas sed potius manifestas poenas luant ”’ evidently 
reads mapaxypjua t&v aceB&v, which Wendland believes to be 
the true reading. And though “ for impious gains ”’ suits 


the examples which follow quite well, the form is rather 
strange, and the next paragraph suggests that the im- 
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create the spurious to entrap those who behold them. 
Such is the misery which fills to the brim the life of 32 
those greatly favoured by fortune, misery whose ex- 
tent measured by the judgement of their own hearts 
is more than they can contain, and like those who 
are forced to proclaim their maladies* they utter 
words of absolute sincerity wrung from them by their 
sufferings. Surrounded by punishments present and 
expected they live like beasts who are fattened for a 
sacrifice, for such receive the most careful attention 
to prepare them for the slaughter, because of the rich 
feast of flesh which they supply. 

There are some who have been punished not 33 
obscurely but conspicuously for sacrilegious robbery, 
a numerous body which it would be superfluous 
labour to name in full. It will suffice to let one case 
stand as an example of them all. The historians who 
have described the sacred war in Phocis state that 
whereas there was a law enacted that the temple 
robber should be thrown from a precipice or drowned 
in the sea, or burnt alive, three persons who robbed 
the temple at Delphi, Philomelus, Onomarchus and 
Phayllus, had these punishments distributed between 
them. The first fell over a rugged and stony crag 
and as a piece of rock broke off he was killed both 
from the fall from the height and from the weight of 


* Or “disclose what should be kept secret.” See note 1. 


piety punished is not restricted to sacrilege, but includes all 
violence. 

3 All other editions insert 7ov without any ms. authority. 
Gifford is, I think, quite right in arguing that when one 
attribute has been given between the article and the noun, 
a second attribute may follow the noun without a repetition 
of the article. 
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Kal katadevoOhvar: TOV d€, adnudacavtos Tov 
[641] xopilovros immov | Kai expt Baddcons KkataBavros , 
emLOpapovTos Tov meAdyous, eis ayavn Budov avT@ 
Coaw Katadivar: DavaAdrov dé POiwad. voow (Surrds 
yap 6 Tept avtod Adyos) ouvTaKHvar, H ev T@ EV 
34”"ABais iep@ ovveumpynobévta amoAéoba. Tatra 
yap diAoveuxdotatov Aéyew amoPnvar Kata TUYNV. 
el prev yap Tives 7) ev Siadepovot Kaipois 7 ETEpats 
exoAdoOnoar TLLWpLas, elKOs Wy TO doTarov Tijs 
TUXNS mpopacilecbar: mavToV 5° dO pows Kal bp 
Eva. Kaupov Kal pany eTepaus TyLwpiats aAAa Tats 
TEPLEXOMEVOLLS ev Tots vopots KoAacOevTwr, evroyov 

35 PaoKew OTL Meod dixacavTos éddwoayr. 
g93—Ct «Oe Twes TOV drroheuplevrewv Buaiwy, Kat Tots 
TAnPecw emavactavTwr, Kal SovAwoapevwv od 
peovov Sruous érépovs adda Kal tratpidas Tas 
EauTav, aTywwpynTo. duetéAcoav, Oavpactov oddev. 
mp@rov pev yap ovx, Opotws dvOpwrros Oucdifer 
Kal Ocos, dudTL TA prev Pavepa Tueis EepevvOperv, 
0 de axpe pvx@v wvyfs etadudpevos aiodyrti, 
KaGarrep ev Aw Aapmpav didvoray adyalen, 
aTapTicxywY ev TA TEpiamTa, ois eyKaTEetAnmTaL, 
yupva de mepiabp@v ta PovdAnpwata, Kai d.a- 
ywwokwy ev00s Ta TE Tapdonua Kai SdKima. 
86 pndemoT ~ovv TO oiketov SikacTHpLoy Tod Oeiov 
mpokpivavTes, ayevdeoTepov avTo Kat evBovdd- 





. So cf. Diodorus xvi. 30 éauTov KATEKPTLYLOE, Pausanias 
X. 2 pimre: éavrov Kata vymAod Kai amorouou Kpnuvod. 

Pausanias x2 gives a different version of this : pevyov 
2 6 Kat em OaAaccav dpuxopevos evraida ime THY oTpaTiwTav 
KaTynKovtio8n tHv oixeiwv, who ascribed their defeat to his 
cowardice and blundering. 
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the stone.* In the case of the second the horse on 
which he was riding got out of control and rushed 
down to the sea and under the onrush of the tide 
both rider and horse sank in the deep gulf.? As for 
Phayllus, there are two versions of his story, one that 
he wasted away in consumption, the other that he 
perished in the flame which consumed the temple at 
Abae.® To assert that these events are due to chance 94 
is pure contentiousness. No doubt if people had been 
punished at different times or by other penalties it 
would be sensible enough to ascribe them to the 
caprice of fortune. But when all were punished 
together about the same time and by penalties not 
of another kind but those contained in the laws, it is 
reasonable to assert that they were the victims of 
divine justice. 

And if some of the men of violence still left un- 35 
mentioned, insurgents who seized power over the 
populace and enslaved not only other peoples but their 
own countries, continued unpunished, why should we 
wonder ? For in the first place the judgements of 
men and God are not alike. [Tor we inquire into 
what is manifest but He penetrates noiselessly into 
the recesses of the soul, sees our thoughts as though 
in bright sunlight, and stripping off the wrappings in 
which they are enveloped, inspects our motives in 
their naked reality and at once distinguishes the 
counterfeit from the genuine. Let us never then 36 
prefer our own tribunal to that of God and assert that 
it is more infallible and wiser in counsel, for that 


¢ The first version is given by both Diodorus and Pausanias, 
l.c. Pausanias x. 35 mentions the burning of the temple at 
Abae by the Thebans, together with the Phocian refugees 
within it. , 
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on 


“A , bd] \ \ 
TEpov elvau d@pev: o0 yap covov. ev @ pev yap 
moAAa Ta opaMovra, atraTnAat aiabrjces, man 
emtBouda, KaKLOV Oo Bapvraros emTUTELXLOPLOS, EV 
\ 
@ Sé ovdév pev Tadv én’ eEardry, SiKatdTyns 5é€ 
Kal dAneva, ais Exaorov BpaBevdpevov émraweTads 
eLop0odcbar méduxev. 
37 "E > > aA \ , 1A re bd a 
MELT , @ yevvate, pn vopions advoitedes eri 
, \ \ e , 
Katpov elvat Tupavvida. ovd€ yap 7 KddAacts 
> 4 > \ , 4 A > A 
ddvarrehes, aAAa TyLwplas duddvat Tots ayalois 
a ’ 
y] apehuiesrepov ) ovK amodéov. od ydpw eV 
aTract pev tois Gp0ds ypadetor srapeiAnmrat 
vopous: of Sé ypdibavres bro mdvrwv erawobvrat. 
Omrep yap ev Snuw TUpavvos, TOT’ ev vow KoAaots. 
3 \ Oy ” \ \ 4 \ , 
88 émrelOav obv Eevdeta prev Kal omdus Sewn KatadrdBy 
\ 4 > aA > , ? > , > 
Tas modes apeTns, apOovia 8° adpoovyns ém- 
“A 4 @ A Ul 
ToAdon, THVLKADTA O cds, WOTTEP PEeDLA YELpLappov 
\ \ “A , A , 
Thv dopav THs Kakias amoyxeTetoa: yALyopevos, 
iva Kkalapy TO yevos per, loxov Kal Kpatos 
didwot | Tois Tas Pvoeis a apxucots. Ws yap dixa 
puxis ov Kaaiperat Kakia. Kal oVvmEep TpdToV 
ai mdAeus em’ avdpoddvois Kal mpoddrats Kal Deo- 
avAais Onpiovs avatpépovow, od THY yvwunv 
amodexopevat TOV avdpav, adda To Tis barnpecias 
Ul ow 
xpjoy.ov e€eralovoa, Tov adTov TpdToV Kal 6 THS 
peyadomdAews Totde Tod Kdopov KndeuwY, ola 
Snpiovs Kowovs ediornot Tovs Tupdvvovs Tats 
4 b] av 4 , > , > , 
moAcow, ev als av atoOnrat Piav, adixiav, acéBear, 


[642] 
39 


@ Literally “‘ more profitable or not less so,” ¢.e. than the 
absence of any punishment for offences. But the sentence 
is obscure. The translation above makes the best sense, but 
we should expect either Séd008a: or rods adixous as subject to 
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religion forbids. Ours has many pitfalls, the delu- 
sions of the senses, the malignancy of the passions 
and most formidable of all the hostility of the vices ; 
while in His there is nothing that can deceive, only 
justice and truth, and everything that is judged 
according to these standards brings praise to the 
judge and cannot but be settled aright. 

Secondly, my friend, do not suppose that a tem- 37 
porary tyranny is without its uses. For neither is 
punishment useless, and that penalties should be 
inflicted is actually profitable to the good or at any 
rate not detrimental.“ And therefore in all properly 
enacted laws punishment is included, and those who 
enacted them are universally praised, for punish- 
ment has the same relation to law as a tyrant has 
to a people. So when a dire famine and dearth of 3g 
virtue takes possession of states, and folly unstinted 
is prevalent, God, desiring to drain off the current of 
wickedness as if it were the stream of a torrent, gives 
strength and power to men naturally fitted to rule in 
order to purify our race. For wickedness cannot be 39 
purged away without some ruthless soul to do it. 
And just as states maintain official executioners to 
deal with murderers and traitors and temple robbers, 
not that they approve of the sentiments of these 
persons, but with an eye to the usefulness of their 
service, so the Governor of this great city of the world 
sets up tyrants like public executioners over the 
cities which He sees inundated with violence, in- 


66 


d:d0vac. The straightforward translation ‘‘ it is more profit- 

able to the good to be punished,” 7.e. because punishment 
however unjust brings out heroism, seems out of place here. 
Another possibility ‘* it is more beneficial to give the power 
of punishing to the good (than to a tyrant) ’’ does not suit 
ovx amodéov, The two could hardly be put on a par. 
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‘0 Ta aAAa Kaka mAnppvpovra, 6 Orrws 707) OTE oravra 


4] 


42 


43 


94 AwPnen. THVUKAoTE Kal TOUS airtovs, WS €K 
voxalaprov at avnAcots buys vanperjoartas, 
ef amacw, Womep Twas Kopudaious, avot peTép- 
xyeo0ar. Kablarep yap 7 Tob mupds SUvayuis, 6TAV 
TrapapAnbeioav vAnv avadwon, teAevTaiov adrHv 
4 “A \ 4 A e > A A 
ETWEMETAL, TOUTOV TOV TpOTOV Kal ol emt Tots 
mAnGect Svvacteias eiAnddres, OTav SaTravyjcavTes 
Tas mdAcis Kevas avdp@v épydowvTar, Tas v7ép 
andvrwy tivovtes dikas émidiadbeipovrar. Kal Ti 
Oavpatopev, ef Ota TUpdvvwy 6 Meds Kakiav 
avaxyvletoav é€v moAeot Kal xXwpacs kal eOveow 
dmodvomopimetr at ; Trohducus yap pa x pwpevos 
darnpeTars dAAous autos 6u° éavtot TobT’ epyaterau, 
Ayov emdywr 7 Aoysov 7 CELopov Kat ooa dAXa 
DeyAara, ois opudror peyaAo. Kat TrohvdvOpwrou 
Kal? éexdorny TpEpav amoAAvvrat, Kal Troha), Hotpo. 
Tijs olKxouperns epypodrat dua TpounOevav dperijs. 
‘Ikavas pév obv ets ye Ta Tra.povro, TEept TOO pn 
Twa TaV pavrwy evdaipovety, Ws ola, A€AcKTAL’ 
du od padtoTa maptoTratat TO elvat mpovotav. et 
d€ pndera TeTTELOAL, tov @ dTroukoupobvra év- 
Sovagpov elie Gappav: appotepo. yap % Tadnbés 
exes cuvdcatropyjoavtes eiadpcba. 


Kat ped” érepa radw dno 
"A 4 \ e ~ \ > > \ Xr 4 A 
véuwv Kal veT@v gopas odK emt Adpyn TaV 


@ There is a considerable interval between these two parts 
of Philo’s argument. In this interval Alexander, in response 
to the invitation given in the preceding sentence, alleges 
various facts about the construction of the universe, which 
seem to serve no purpose which can be ascribed to Provi- 
dence. Philo has answered many of these difficulties as 
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justice, impiety and all the other evils, in order that 
they may be at last brought to a standstill and abate. 
Then too it seems good to Him to crown the punish- 40 
ment of all by bringing to justice those who have 
carried it out. For knowing that their services were 
the outcome of an impious and ruthless soul He treats 
them as in a sense the capital offenders. Tor just as 
the force of fire after devouring all the fuel supplied 
to it finally consumes itself, so too those who have 
seized dominion over the populaces when they have 
exhausted the cities and emptied them of all their 
men pay the penalty due for all and perish as well. 
And why should we wonder that God uses tyrants to 41 
sweep away the wickedness which has spread through 
cities and countries and nations. For often instead 
of employing other ministers He effects this by 
Himself by bringing famine or pestilence and earth- 
quake, and all the other divine visitations whereby 
great bodies of people perish in huge numbers every 
day and a large part of the world is desolated for His 
purpose of promoting virtue. 

Enough then I think has been said for the present 42 
on the theme that none of the wicked has happiness, 
and this is a very strong proof that providence exists. 
But if you are not yet convinced, fear not to tell me 
your still lingering doubts, for by combining our 
efforts we shall both get to know where the truth is 
to be found. 


Later again he says @: 43 
Storms of wind and rain were made by God, not as 


they arise, and among these is that recorded by Eusebius in 
another connexion (see Frag. I). The others he deals with in 
his final answer, which is given by Eusebius in the sections 
which follow. 
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vA 


4 e > 7 4 > > 9 9 
TAedvTwv, ws evdopules, ) yewpyovvTwr, GAN’ em 
op r 4 “A \ e ~ 4 e ) A 3 iC 
Whereia TOO TavTos HudV yévous 6 Weds cipyalero. 
4 aA b) 4 
vdact péev yap THY yhv Kabaiper, Tov 5° dard GeATVHY 
/ A ~ 
amTavTa y@pov mvevpaow: audorépois de CHa Kat 


44 puta tpéder, Kal av&er, Kal TeAetot. ef dé ToOvS 


(643] 


45 


395 


b A a > 
ey ev Kaip@ mAwTihpas 7 yewmdvovs €oTiv ore 
ae 4 
BAdmret, Oavpaoroy ovdév: Bpaxd yap odrou pépos, 
e b) bd A 
n O éméAcca Tod mavtds avOpwmwv yévous. 
@ > A 
woTrep ovv TO ev TH yupvaciw dAcpwpa TiBerat 
\ 29> 9 , / > e , 
pev em wdedeia, modAAdKis 8° 6 yupvaciapyos 
4 A “A 4 A 3 ” 4 
EVEKA TOATLK@VY YpEL@v Wpas THs ev eer peTeOnKe 
\ Ul > @ e 4 ” A > 4 
tiv Taku, dv Hs | dorépyoav evor THV dAcupopevwv’ 
, 4 e 4 “A ? 
oUTw Kal 6 Weds, ola moAews Tot TavTOSs ém- 
peAovpevos Kdopov, Oépyn yxepatvovTa Kal yeydvas 
? a 2 a aA \ > / 
eapilovras etwle rrovety emt TH TOU TravTOSs WoeEAEia, 
\ b) / \ A > 4 4 A 
Kav ef vavKAnpot Tes 7) ys Epyaras wéAdoLEV Talis 
TovTwy davwparias Cnutodofar. tas ovv TawY 
4 b ” 4 bd e e 4 
oTouxetwy ets GAAnAa petaBodds, €€ wv 6 Kdapos 
9 4 \ 4 9 ay > 4 ” 
ETAYN KAl OVVEOTHKEV, ELOWS AVAYKALOTATOV Epyor, 
> 4 4 4 \ \ 4 \ 
akwAvTous trapéxeTat’ mayvar Se Kal yloves Kal 
4 e 4 > 7 b] A 4 \ 
6oa OmoidTpoTra aépos emaKxoAovbe? KaTrapv&er, Kat 
mdAw mpooapager Kat Trapatpiper vedOv, aoTparrai 
te Kat Bpovrat: wv odvdev tows KaTa mpdvotay, 





@¢ Alexander has been represented (Aucher, p. 100) as 
describing the injuries caused by rain and wind and adding 
that while rain may be often useful, hail, snow, thunder and 
lightning are quite useless. 

> Or perhaps “ the anointing is appointed ”’ or even “‘ the 
oil is placed,”’ and below “‘ those who are being anointed,”’ and 
the importance in the next section attached to the oil favours 
this. But aoArrtxai ypetar, whatever that exactly means, 
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you supposed,* to do grievous harm to voyagers and 
husbandmen, but to benefit our race as a whole. For 
He purges the earth with water and the whole sub- 
lunary region with breezes. And with both He gives 
sustenance, growth and maturity to animals and 
plants. If these sometimes harm persons who travel 44 
by sea out of season or tillers of the land there is 
nothing wonderful. They are but a small fraction 
and His care is for the whole human race. So then 
as the course of training in the gymnasium is drawn 
up ® for the benefit of the pupils, but the gymnasiarch 
sometimes to suit civic requirements makes a change 
in the arrangement of the regular hours whereby 
some of those under training lose their lesson, so too 
God having the charge of the whole world as though 
it were a city is wont to create wintry summers and 
spring-like winters for the benefit of the whole, even 
though some skippers and workers on the land are 
bound to suffer loss through the irregular way in 
which they occur. The interchanges of the elements 45 
out of which the world was framed and now consists 
He knows to be a vital operation and produces them 
in unimpeded succession. But frost and snow and 
similar phenomena are circumstances attendant ° on 
the refrigeration of the air as thunders and lightnings 
are on the clashing and friction of clouds. And none 
of these we may suppose is by providence, but while 


could hardly affect the mere act of anointing, unless that 
was necessarily the prelude to instruction. The functions of 
the aXeumrys were a good deal wider than merely anointing. 

¢ The terms here used, ézaxodovOetvy and mapaxodovbeiv, 
entoupBaiverv, éemuyivea0at below all express the Stoic doctrine, 
which accounts for evils such as diseases, etc., as not primary 
(aponyovpeva) works of nature but incidental consequences. 
See App. p. 545. 
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GAN veto Kal mVEvLaTa Lwijs Kal Tpodijs Kal 
avéjocws Tois mepl yy aitia, dv TabTa emaKo- 
Aovonpuata. oia, yupvacrapxov diAoTusiats 7oA- 
AdKis aveuéevas | TOLOUJLEVOU damavas, av voarTos 
EXai@ KaTaLovovpevol TwWes THV aTreipoKdAWwY eis 
Tovdagos pavidas amtrootafovow, o O° ohvalnpo- 
TATOS abriKa yiveTou mAos* GAW ovK av Tis ev 
dpov@v etmor, Tov myAov Kat tov dAcbov mpo- 
unleia tot yupvacidpyov yeyovévar, tapyKoAov- 
Onxévar 5é€ dAAws TH adbovia THY yopnyiov TadTa. 
ipis b€ Kal dAws Kal doa OpoloTpoTra mdAW é€oTiv 
avyar’ eyKLpvapLevewy Tots vepeow emaxodovdypuara., 
ovK epya dvoews Tponyoupeva, puouKots 5° em 
ovpBatvovra epyous: od pnv adda mapéxer Tiva 
KQL Tatra _Xpetay dvaryKacay Tots Ppoviywwrepors’ 
vnvepias yap Kal TVevpaTa, eddias TE Kal yeyUL@Vas 
a.7r0 TOUTWY TEK HaLpofLevoL mpodeyouar. Tas Kara 
moAWw oToas ovx pas ; TOUT at metous TpOs 
peonuBptay vevevKaow, tmép Tot Tovs Ep7rept- 
matobvras yeyua@w prev aAcaivecbar, Bépovs de 
Katamvetobar. mapaxoroubet d€ TT Kal eTEpoV, 
o py TH youn Tob KATEDKEVAKOTOS , emuyiverau. 
TU de TOUT coTUW ; aut a0 THY TOOMY exmimTovod 
OKLAL TH YmEeTEpA Treipa Stacyaivovat Tas wpas.” 
Kal pev 67 TO Tp dUGEWS aVvayKaLOTATOV EpyoVv 


1 Mss. avT@v. 

2 So Mangey, Gifford and Heinichen. On the other hand 
Gaisford and Dindorf 7a peéerpa dtacnuaivovat tats wpats. See 
App. p. 545. 


* According to Wendland this refers to the ablution after 
the exercise. I understand provisionally that the aze.pd- 
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rainstorms and breezes are causal to the life and 
sustenance and growth of terrestrial things they have 
these others for their attendant circumstances. 
Similarly a gymnasiarch prompted by ambition may 46 
_ often provide on a lavish scale and some vulgarly 
extravagant people wash themselves with oil in- 
stead of water and let the drops drip to the ground, 
so that at once we have some slippery mud“; yet no 
sensible person would say that the slipperiness and 
the mud were due to the purposive design of the 
gymnasiarch or anything but mere concomitants to 
the munificent scale of the supply. Again a rainbow 47 
and a halo and all similar phenomena are attendant 
circumstances caused by rays mixing with clouds, not 
primary works of Nature but happenings consequent 
upon her works. Not but what they often render 
essential service to the more thoughtful who from the 
evidence which they give predict the presence or 
absence of wind and fine or stormy weather. Observe 48 
the porticoes in the cities. Most of them have been 
built to face the south so that persons who walk in 
them may enjoy the sun in winter and the breeze in 
summer. But they also have an attendant circum- 
stance which does not arise through the intention of 
the builder. What is this? The shadows cast at 
our feet indicate the hours as we find by experience. 
Fire too is a most essential work of nature and smoke 49 


Kado. seeing an abundance of the valuable article use it for 
a purpose for which it is not suited. For the word cf. De 
Vit. Cont. 52, and also De Jos. 205 of the “ tasteless display ”’ 
which Joseph avoided by not providing a sumptuous banquet 
in famine time. Gifford’s note is “‘ the unrefined, being 
accustomed to bathe only in water and shake off the drops, 
do the same with the oil which is meant to be rubbed in.”’ 
® Or “ for our experience.” 
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>] 14 A 4 4 > b> J a 
emrakoAovOnua dé ToUTOV, Kavos: GAN’ 6uws Tap- 
éxeTal Twa wohédevay EoTw te Kal adTds. Ev yoov 
A aA A A 
tais peOnuepwais mupceiats, yvika TO mop 70 
Tov HAaKav KataAapnopevov avy@v efapav- 
60 potrar, Kamv@ pnvvetar TroAcuiwy edodos. olds 
y ovv én Ths tpidos, tTowodros Kat emt TOV 
3 >] 4 e a 4 A 4 e 4 A 
exrciibewv 6 Adyos: Deiars yap divceow yXiov Kal 
4 >] A >] 4 e A 4 4 
ceAnvns emrakoAovbodow exdeixpers: at O€ pnvipara 
9 bY 4 ~ “ , ~ a 
elow 4 PBactkéwy reAcuvTAs, 4 mdAcewv POopdas: 6 
[644] Kal | Ilivdapos Hvigaro yevopevyns exdrciibews dia 
~ 14 9 4 e A A ~ , 
bl ta@v mpdacbev cipnuevwy. o de 67 Tod yaAaKTos 
KUKAos THs pev avTHS ovalas Tots dAAoLs aoTpots 
A 
petéoynKe, SvoaitioAdyyntos 8° eimep oti, [1 
QTOKVELTWOaV OL TA PvoEws €pevvav etwOdrtes. 
: > ] a A e a 4 A A > 
396 wheAypwraTov yap 7 EUpeois, HOLoTOS de Kai Kad 
e A A 4, e , @ 9S 
52avT0 Tots diAopaleow 7 CyTnows. WoTep odv 
nAvos Kat ceAnvn mpovoia yeydvacw, ovTwW Kal Ta 
>] A A 
ev ovpav@ mavTa, Kav nyEis Tas ExaoTwY Pvoets 
A aA ~ 
Te Kat duvdapers tyvyndAateiv advvaTobvTes yovya- 
63 Cwuev. cevopoi te Kal Aowol, Kal KEepavvdv 
/ , eo A , A > 4 
Bodat, kat doa Tovatra, Aéyerau pev elvar OejraTa, 
A > > a 3 wv A A 9 A 
mpos 6 aAnfevavy otK e€oTt. (Meds yap oddevos 
aittos KaKod Tomapdmav), GAN’ at TOV oToLYEeiwV 
petaBodAai Tatra yevvOow, od mponyotpeva Eepya 
a aA aA 
dvoews, ad\’ émdpeva tots avayKaiois, Kat Tots 
14 ~ “A 
54 Mponyoupevors emrakoAovOobvTa. et dé Tes THV 


* See on § 27. The point of the phrase here is that though 
divine they are part of nature. 
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is a circumstance attendant to it, yet smoke too it- 
self is sometimes helpful. Take for instance beacon 
signals in the daytime: when the fire is deadened by 
the rays of the sun shining on it, the enemy’s approach 
is announced by the smoke. Much the same may be 50 
said about eclipses as about the rainbow. The sun 
and moon are natural divinities,* and so these eclipses 
are concomitant circumstances, yet eclipses announce 
the death of kings and the destruction of cities as 
is darkly indicated by Pindar on the occurrence of 
an eclipse in the passage quoted above.’ As for the 51 
belt of the Milky Way °¢ it possesses the same essential 
qualities as the other stars, and though it is difficult 
to give a scientific account of it students of natural 
phenomena must not shrink from the quest. For 
while discovery is the most profitable, research is also 
a delight to lovers of learning. Just then as the sun 52 
and moon have come into being through the action 
of providence so too have all the heavenly bodies, even 
though we, unable to trace the natures and powers of 
each, are silent about them. Earthquakes, pestilence, 53 
thunderbolts and the like though said to be visitations 
from God are not really such.? For nothing evil at all 
is caused by God, and these things are generated 
by changes in the elements. They are not primary 
works of nature but a sequel of her essential works, 
attendant circumstances to the primary. If some 54 


> Aucher, p.97. See App. p. 546 for what can apparently 
be made of the Armenian version of this passage from 
Pindar. 

¢ Alexander (Aucher, p. 101) has mentioned the various 
explanations given of this and suggested the only use of it is 
to provide philosophers with something to dispute about. 

¢ On the discrepancy between this and §41 see App. 
p. 546. 
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4 1 Xr 4 ~ > A 4 Br 4 
YapteaTépwv ovvatroAavovet THs amo ToUTwWY PAa- 
/ ~ A 
Bns, odK altiatéov Thy diotKnoW. Tmpa@Tov pev 
> CC a 4 \ 
yap, ovK et TwWes ayabol map’ Hiv vopilovraL, Kat 
> vA Ul > bd] \ A lon 4 “A 
mpos aAnerav elow, émrevd TA Weod KpiTHpia TOV 
lo , > 4 
Kata Tov avOpwmwvov votv mdvrwy aKpiBéoTepa’ 
> A A ~ > 4 
devTepov dé, TO mpopnbes emi Ta TOV Ev KOOL 
bd A > “A 4 > A 
cuvexTiKwWTata edopav ayamd, Kabamep ev ais 
bd A 4 \ 
Baowreiats Kat oTpatapyxiais, éml tas modes Kal 
~ > U4 
TAX oTpatomeda, ovK emi TWa TOV YpeAnpevwv, 
\ A 4 4 4 
Kal apavav €va tov mpootvydvTa. A€yovar dé 
A , \ \ 
Twes, Kabdmep év tats TupavvoKToviats Kal TOUS 
A A / 4 > A ~ 
ouyyevets avaipetobar vopudov €ot. dtbrép Tov 
“A 4 bd) aA \ > / 
peyeler THs Tywwpias éemoxeOjvar TA adiKHpaTta, 
> A / / 
Tov avtov tpdmov Kav Tats Aoiwwdeow vdcots 
4 4 ~ \ , a 4 
mapamoAAvobai Twas TOV pr) BrratTiwv, iva mdp- 
@ e LAA 4 ou ~ 3 A 
pwlev ot adAdAot cwdpovilwrrat, diya Tob avayKaiov 
> / A 
elvat tods eudepopévouvs dépt voowder voceir, 
if \ \ > A 4 
WOTEP KaL TOUS EV VHL yeywalopevous KLVdUVEvELY 
2& ” \ S. 1A ~ Q 4 
e€ igou. Ta dAkysa Tav Onpiwv 
\ on) \ 
yeyovey (ov yap bmoowmnrTéov, ef Kal TH Sewvos 
9 A 3 \ 4 
eumretv eivar mpodaBwv tv azrodoytav d.écupes) 
1 The word seems very strange. Gifford gives ‘‘ the more 
refined.”” But why should they be particularly mentioned ? 
Mangey gives ‘“ probos,’ Aucher ‘‘ bonos” from the 


Armenian, and so Gaisford. But no example is forthcoming 


of any such general use of the word. Mangey in his 
Addenda suggests ypyororépwr. 


* See note 1. A possible explanation might be that the 
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persons of a finer character “participate in the damage 
which they cause, the blame must not be laid on 
God’s ordering of the world, for in the first place 
it does not follow that if persons are considered 
good by us they are really such, for God judges by 
standards more accurate than any which the human 
mind employs. Secondly providence or forethought ° 
is contented with paying regard to things in the 
world of the most importance, just as in kingdoms 
and commands of army it pays regard to cities and 
troops, not to some chance individual of the obscure 
and insignificant kind. Some declare that just as 
when tyrants are put to death it is justifiable to 
execute their kinsfolk also, so that wrongdoings may 
be checked by the magnitude of the punishment,° so 
too in times of pestilence it is well that some of the 
guiltless should perish also as a lesson extending 
further to call all others to a wiser life. Apart from 
this they point out that persons who move in a tainted 
atmosphere must needs take the sickness just as in 
a storm or on board a ship they share the danger 
equally. The stronger kinds of wild 
animals were made in order to give us practice in 
warlike contests, for I feel bound to mention this 
point though you as a skilful advocate anticipated 


word is used with some irony. The visitations even affect 
the superior people, who think themselves exempt from 
anything of the kind. But this is not in Philo’s manner. 

® In the first example 76 mpopunfés refers to divine provi- 
dence, but passes in the second to forethought in general. 

¢ This seems to be intended as a reply to Alexander’s 
remark (Aucher, p. 49) that the fall of the younger Dionysius 
could not be regarded as justifying Providence in leaving the 
father unpunished. Philo does not actually accept the view 
that such executions are justifiable. Indeed he has strongly 
argued against it in Spec. Leg. iii. 164 ff. 
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doknoews EveKa THS TpOs TOUS TrOAELLKOUS aY@vas. 
TA yap yupvdaowa Kal at cuvexeis Ofpar ovyKpoTotor 
Kal vevpotow ed pda Ta, owparo., Kal Tpo TOV 
A A A 
[645] T2HATwY Tas puxas eiLovow €xOpaov efamwaias 

R7 Epodous TH KapTep@ THis pwpns adoyeiv. | Tots dé 
Tas does elpyviKkois e€eoTw, od pdvov TELXYa@v 
évTos aGAAd Kal KAvotddwv Oadapevopévois, amolnv 
avemiBovAettws, exovow eis amdAavow aPplovw- 

307 Tatas Huepwv ayéAas, émetd7) ats, Kal A€ovtes, 
Kal Goa OpoidTpoTa, éKovoia voce ypwpeva, 
paxpav doreos ameAjAatar, TO pndev mabeiv 

58 ayara@vtTa Ths avOpwHmwv éemPovAns. «i Sé Tues 
bo pabvupias domAot Kal amapadoKevot Tais KaTAdU- 
ceo. TOV Onpiwy ddeds EevdtatT@vTat, TOV ovp- 
Bawovrwy éavtods adda 7) THY Pvow aitidcbwoar, 
didTt durAdEacbat Tapov wArydpycav. on yodv 
Kal év immodpopias elddv Tivas et€avtas aAdoporia, 
ol, d€ov éyxabelecOar Kai ovv Kdopm Oewpetv, ev 
péow otdvres, bd THs puns Tov TEeOpintwr 
dvwolevtes, moot Kat tpoyois KartyndonPycar, 
avolas Tamixerpa evpapevor. 

69 Ilepi pev odv tovTwv anmdypn Ta AexPevTa. TaV 
5° épmer@v ta ioBddAa yéyovey od Kata mpdvo.ay, 
aAAa Kar’ émrakoAovOnow, ws Kal mpdorepov etzov. 
Cwoyoveirar ydp, oTav 4 evuTapyovoa tkpas peETa- 


@ Alexander, after speaking of the ravages of wild beasts 
(Aucher, p. 102) which do not attack those whom they 
know to be practised huntsmen, but only peaceful cultivators 
of the soil, adds that even if it can be pleaded that they seem 
to give practice in bodily courage, nothing of the kind can 
be said about poisonous animals. By “ through being skil- 
ful at speaking ’’ Philo means that Alexander has shown 
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this defence and tried to discredit it.* For the train- 
ing in gymnastics and constant hunting expeditions 
weld and brace the body admirably and affect the 
soul even more than the body by inuring it in the 
starkness of its strength to meet unconcernedly 
sudden onsets of the enemy. And people of peace- 57 
ful nature ® can live sheltered within the walls of their 
cities and even of their chambers without fear of 
attack with abundance of different kinds of animals 
for their enjoyment, since boars and lions and the 
like following their natural inclination are banished 
to a distance from the town, preferring to be immune 
from men’s hostility. And if some persons are so 58 
careless that they do not fear to resort unarmed and 
unprepared to the lairs of these beasts they must lay 
the blame of what happens on themselves and not on 
Nature, since they have neglected to take precau- 
tions when they could. Thus in chariot races too I 
have seen people giving way to thoughtlessness who, 
instead of sitting in their places as they should as 
orderly spectators, stood in the middle of the course 
and pushed over by the rush of the chariots were 
crushed under the feet and wheels, a proper reward 
for their folly. 

Enough has been said on these matters. As for 59 
reptiles the venomous kinds have not come into being 
by direct act of providence but as an attendant 
circumstance as I have said above. For they come 
to life when the moisture already in them changes to 


himself an accomplished rhetorician. Anticipation of an 
argument was a recognized device, technically known as 
mpoKkaTaAnyis. 

» This is said to counter the suggestion of Alexander that 
the fact that wild beasts are allowed to attack such persons 
tends to disprove Providence. 
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BdaAyn mpos To Depporepov. evo. dé Kal onibis 
epuxwoer, ws EAuwas ev Hy) mrepl Tpopyy, PUetpas 
5 UT] amo TOV iOpwrav. doa 6° €€ olxetas vAys 
Kara @vow omEeppatiKnVy Kal mponyouperny EXEL 
60 yeveow, etKoTWs EMLYEYPATITAL mpovovay. nKovoa 
d€ Kal 7rept exeivwr duTTOvs Adyous, ws em” wWhEAELA 
Tob avOpuwrrov yeyovdTwv, ovs ovK av emuKpupaipnv. 
nv 8 6 pev etTEpos, Toudade: mpos moAAa TwV 
larpucéov epacdy Tives Ta loBora ouvepyeiv, Kal 
Tous peBodevovras THY TEXVNY; eis & O€t KaTaXpw- 
jevous avrots ETLOTNLOVS , ane Cupappakey ev- 
mopelv, emt TH TaV pddvoTa éemuodadds €yovTwv 
ampoodoKTnTw OwTypia’ Kal péxpi viv eéoTw idetv 
Tovs pn pabvpws Kal apeA@s tatpevew emuyet- 
pobvras ev tais ovvOdceo. THY hapydKwrv KaTa- 
61 Xpwpevous ExdoTois ov Trapé_pyws. o O° ETEpos 
dyos ovK LaTpiKds, GAAA dirdcodos Hv, Ws EouKe. 
T@ yap Mc@ tabr’ Edackev ndtperiobar Kara Tov 
dwapravdvreov KoAaorHpia, ws oTpaTyyots Kab NYE 
poo voTpixas 4 aldypov: ob xdpuv, HpELoovTa TOV 
aAAov ypdvov avepebilecOar mpdos aAKnv emi Tots 
KaTakpiletow, dv 7 gpvois ev TH GdwWpPOdOKTTW 
62 dukaoTnpiw éauvTas KaTéyvw Odvatov. To 8 ev 
Tals otKiats mepwrevKevar wGAAov, eoTi ev Weddos- 
398 e€w yap doteos ev dyp@ Kai epnuiars Oewpetrat, | 


@ The same phrase is used in Spec. Leg. iii. 52 and 121. 
By éav77js he means perhaps the “‘ court which is herself,”’ 2.¢. 
Nature is both court and judge. Cf. De Vit. Cont. 27, and 
similar phrases, e.g. De Ebr. 165 xaficas otv 6 voids ev Ta 
€avrod auvedpiw. 

>’ Alexander has said (Aucher, p. 103) that the useful 
animals, z.¢. those good to eat, such as roes (capri), deer 
(cervi) and hares, have been kept far away from mankind, 
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a higher temperature. In some cases putrefaction 
breeds them. For instance putrefaction in food and 
in perspiration breed respectively worms and lice. 
But all kinds which are created out of their proper 
substance by a seminal and primary process of nature 
are reasonably ascribed to providence. As to them 60 
I have heard two theories, which I should be sorry to 
suppress, to the effect that they are made for the 
benefit of mankind. One of them was as follows. 
Some have said that the venomous animals co-operate 
in many medical processes, and that those who practise 
the art scientifically by using them with knowledge 
where suitable are well provided with antidotes for 
saving unexpectedly the life of patients in a par- 
ticularly dangerous condition. And even to this 
day we may see those who take up the medical 
profession with care and energy making use of every 
kind of these creatures as an important factor in 
compounding their remedies. The other theory 6] 
clearly belongs not to medicine but to philosophy. 
It declares that these creatures were prepared by 
God as instruments for the punishment of sinners 
just as generals and governors have their scourges 
or weapons of steel, and therefore while quiescent 
at all other times they are stirred up to do violence 
to the condemned whom Nature in her incorruptible 
assize* has sentenced to death. But the state- ¢9 
ment that they hide themselves chiefly in houses? 
is false, for they are to be seen in the fields and 
desolate places outside the town, avoiding man as 


while the poisonous snakes lurk in houses. (The argument 
is Surprising from a Jew, as hares at any rate were forbidden.) 
He uses the same argument about edible birds, as opposed to 
swallows, and this is dealt with in the sequel. 
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: \ 
gevyovta ws deondtnv tov avOpwrov. ov pny 
> b ] > A > / >? bya A 4 > A 
GAN’, Et Kal adnbes eoTW, Exet TW Aoyov. ev yap 
Huxots CEOWPEVTAL pT es Kat oxvBadwy TAnOos, 
ols etadveoOar pire, Oixa. Tov Kal THY kvioay 6AKov 
exe SUvapuv. ef d€ Kal xeALddves Hutv cvvdiat- 
T@vTat, Oavpaorov ovdév: THs yap TovTwY Oypas 
amexoue0a. owrtnpias dé md8os ev tais pvyais od 
Aoytxais povov, adda Kai aAdyous evidpuTat. TeV 

A A 3 / >) \ e 4 A \ > 
d€ mpos amdAavow ovdév Opodiaitov dia Tas €€ 
Tpav emBovdds, mq map ois 7 THY TOLOUTWY 
Xpiors danyopevTat vopLw. Tijs Lupias emt Oa 
drry mods eorly, ‘Ackddwy ¢ ovopa: yevopevos ev 
TavTy, Kal” Gv xpovov eis TO TATPHov Lepov eoTEA- 
4 

Aounv, ed€dpevds Te Kai Oowv, auynyavev Te 7rE- 
Aerddwyv wAAO0s eri tav Tpiddwv Kal Kat’ olkiav 
e 4 b] v 
exaoTnv eeacapnv. muvOavopevw dé por THV 
> 7 ” >) \ > Ul 
aiTiav, epacay ov Geptrov eivar ouMapBdvery- 
dmewphioBan yap. ex mraAavod Tots olKnTopaL THY 
xXphow. OUTWS TLEPWTAL TO C@ov v bm aodetas, @or’ 
ov povov varwpddiov aAAd Kat opotpamrelov aet 
Ul A ~ 
yiveoOat, Kal Tats exeyetpiats evtTpudadv. ev 
Aiyinat@m 5€ Kat Oavpaciwrepov idety €oTw. TO 
yap avOpwroPdpov Kat Onpiwy apyadewrarov 6 
KpokodetAos, yevvwpevos Kal Tpeddpevos ev TH 
e 4, , lod > 4 4 4 » * 
tepwratw Netdw, tis wdedetas, Kaitou BYOvos wv, 
> @® A 
ematoOdvetar. map’ ols pev yap TysGrae mrAnOUver 
padtora* mapa dé Tots Avpawopevois odd’ dvap 
daiverat, ws Tov mrAcdvVTWY OTOU peV Kal TovS 


@ Or perhaps somewhat stronger “ which we indulge in’”’; 
cf.§ 69. Philo there, as elsewhere, e.g. Spec. Leg. ii. 20, treats 
all meat-eating as a luxury. 
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though he was their master. Not but what if it 
really is true there is some reason for it. For rubbish 
and a great quantity of refuse accumulate in the 
corners of houses, into which the creatures like to 
creep, and also the smell has a powerful attraction for 
them. If swallows live with us there is nothing to be 63 
wondered at for we do not attempt to catch them, 
and the instinct of self-preservation is implanted in 
irrational as well as in rational souls. But birds which 
we like to eat? will have nothing to do with us 
because they fear our designs against them except in 
cases where the law forbids that their kind should be 
used as food. There is a city on the sea coast of 64 
Syria called Ascalon. While I was there at a time ® 
when I was on my way to our ancestral temple to 
offer up prayers and sacrifices I observed a large 
number of pigeons at the cross roads and in each 
house, and when I asked the reason I was told that 
it was not lawful to catch them because they had 
been from old times forbidden food to the inhabitants. 
In this way the creature has been so tamed by its 
security that it not merely lives under their roof but 
shares their table regularly and takes delight in the 
immunity which it enjoys. In Egypt you may see a 65 
still more wonderful sight, for the man-eating croco- 
dile, the most dangerous of wild animals, which is 
born and bred in the holiest of rivers the Nile, under- 
stands the benefit of this though it is a deep water 
creature. For among the people who honour it, it 
is found in great numbers, but where men try to 
destroy it not a glimpse of it is to be seen, so that in 


> So, rather than ‘‘ the time ”’ as Gifford. Philo does not 
imply that this was a solitary or even a rare visit to Jeru- 
salem. 
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/ A ? ” > ~ / / 
mavu Opaceis pnd aKpov emtoApay Kabiévar dSaK- 
tudov, ayeAndov éempoirwmvtTwv: Grou dé Kal Tovs 
” A ? / / \ ~ 
ayav detAovs e€adAopevous viyecIar peta Tratouds. 

/ 1 o> e K r 4 ? } \ \ / 

xyopa’ &° 7 Kuxddrrwv, émrerd7) TO yévos 

avTa@v é€oTl TrAdopa wvOov, Siva omopas Kal yew- 
Tovuv avdpa@v Huepos Kapmros ov} dveTar, Kabdmrep 
ovd €k TOU py OVTOS TL yevvaTar. THs “EXAddos 
od KaTNYOpNTEOY, ws AvTpas Kat aydvou: moAv yap 

> 4 > > e / 

Kav TavTy TO Babdyevov. et 0 % BapBapos d.a- 
épet Tals evKapTrials, qAE€OVEKTEL prev Tpodais, 
alae d€ Tots Tpehopmevois, WY yap at Tpodal. 
\ ee \ b) aA > A \ 

yap 7 EAdas apevdds avOpwroyovet, dutov 
odpdinoy Kal | Brdornpwa Detov HpyBeopevor, Aoye- 
opov amoTiKkTovea _olevovpevov EMLOTHUN. TOO 
aitiov AemrornT. adpos 7 didvora méhuKev aKova- 

\ Ve 4 b) ” “A / 

ofan. 810 Kat ‘HpdkdAevtos ovK azo oKom0b dyoiv, 
“ob yy Enpn, pox copurarn Kal apiorn. TEK- 
Hnpu@carto 0 dv Tis Kal ek TOU TOvS pev vnpovTas 
Kal dAvyodeets ouvetwrépous elvar, Tovs dé TOTaV 

1 The sentence is an anacoluthon. If emendation is re- 
quired the simplest would be xwpa (=xWpa) 5é Kur. 

2 MSS. avy? (a form of the saying which is found elsewhere, 
see App. p. 546). od y7 is required here by the sense and is 


supported by the Armenian “ in terra sicca animus est sapiens 
ac virtutem amans.”’ Gaisford and Dindorf retain ady7. 


@ Alexander (Aucher, p. 105) has quoted Od. ix. 106-111 
to the effect that the arrogant and lawless Cyclopes neither 
sow nor plough, “ trusting to the immortal gods,’’ yet every- 
thing grows there, wheat and barley and vines. On the 
contrary “ pietatem colentibus nihil fere remanet,”’ and 
Greece is thin-soiled and barren and the barbarians have to 
supply it with everything. The answer has a certain dry 
humour rare in Philo. 
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some places people sailing on the Nile do not venture, 
even the very boldest, to dip the tip of a finger in the 
water as the crocodiles resort thither in shoals, while 
in other places quite timid people jump out and swim 
and play about. As to the land of the 
Cyclopes,* since that race is a mythical fiction, it is not 
the case that cultivated fruit is produced without 
seed being sown or husbandmen tilling it, on the 
principle that from what does not exist nothing is 
generated. Greece must not be accused of being a 
sour unproductive land. For it too has plenty of deep 
rich soil, and if the world outside excels in fruitfulness 
its superiority in foodstuffs is counterbalanced by 
inferiority in the people to be fed for whose sake the 
food is produced. For Greece alone can be truly said 
to produce mankind, she who engenders the heavenly 
plant,? the divine shoot, a perfect growth, even 
reason so closely allied to knowledge, and the cause 
of this is that the mind is naturally sharpened by the 
fineness of the air. And so Heracleitus aptly says 
““ where the land is dry the soul is best and wisest.”’ 
One may find evidence for this in the superior intelli- 
gence of the sober and frugal, while those who cram 


> From Timaeus 90 a, cf. Quod Det. 85, De Plant.17. In 
Plato the heavenly plant is mankind, and in the passages 
cited Philo recognizes this. I think it may be possible (1) 
to take both ¢u7ov and BAdornua as governed by avOpwro- 
yovet or rather as in apposition with av@pwaov implied, and 
(2) 7AxptiBwpevov as agreeing with Aoy:opov. Even if (1) is im- 
possible, (2) seems to me preferable. 7xpi8. is an epithet 
more suitable to Aoyopov than to BAdornpa. So the Armenian 
translator, p. 117 (‘‘certam veramque intellegentiam pro- 
creans ’’), though he goes wrong in taking durov and BAdornpa 
in apposition with ‘EAAds. 

¢ Mangey quotes Cic. De Fat. 4 ‘*‘ Athenis tenue caelum, 
ex quo etiam acutiores putantur Attici.”’ 
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del Kat oiriwy éumimAapévous nota dpovipous, 
68 ate Bamtilopévou Tots éemuotot Tot Aoytopod. 10 
Kata THY BapBapov epvy pev tais edtpodiais Kal 
arehexn TepynKioTa, Kal Lowy dAdywv opodpa 
TO. Yovuywerrare., voov 8° fewora yea, OudTL TO 
dpwOhvas ef a depos aitiou’ at ys Kal OarTos emaA- 
AnAot Kat ouvexeis dvalvpudcers KaTeKpaTnoay. 
69 iXOdev d€ Kal opvidwy Kal yepoaiwv 
yevrn Cwowv ovK eoTw éeyKAjpata dvocws ep 
oovny Trapaxadovons, d.AAa dewvos poyos Tis 
Ul \ 
Tpav avTav dxpacias. dvayKatov pev yap nv ets 
THY Too dhov oupTAnpwow, tva yevntaL KOOMOS eV 
ExdoTp peper, povat Coun id€as amavrwv: ovK 
dvayKatov O€ emt THY ToOUTwWY amdAavow opyjoat 
TO oodias ovyyeveoratov Xphpma Tov dvOpwrov, 
70 peraBadovra eis dypoTnra Onpiwv. 610 Kat HEX pL 
viv, ois Adyos éyKpatetas, ama& andvrwy an- 
éyovrat, Aaxavwdoer yAdn Kal Kaprrois dévdpwr 
mpocoynpacw yoioTn amoAavcer ypwpevot. Tots 
é Hv TaV elpnucvwv Oownv nyovpevois eivar 
Kata vow eméotnoayv didacKador, swdpovorat, 


1 So apparently all mss. All editors except Gifford adzoé. 
If aiziov is retained, the sense must be as in the trans- 
lation. But aiziov in this sense is strange without some 
clearer indication of what it causes. Mangey suggested 
To pi pvxwOivar €€ aépos avdrod, ob, and I am inclined to 
think that pvywOjvar is right. In this case the objection to 
airiov is removed, for the air is the cause of vitalization. Cf. 
De Som. i. 136 ra &v exetvous ovTos epdxwoer, where exeivois 
is earth and water and odvos is air. This is supported by the 
Armenian “mens nusquam nascitur ob frigefactionem et 
gelationem.’’ The translator, who often duplicates, may 
easily have taken yuxotobat i in the sense which it sometimes 
bears, though not in Philo, of ‘ being refrigerated.”’ See 
App. p. 547, 
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themselves with food and drink are most wanting in 
wisdom, because the reason is drowned by the stuff 
that is brought in. And therefore in the world out- 
side Greece the plants and trunks are so well 
nourished that they grow to a great height and it is 
exceedingly productive of the most prolific animals 
but very unproductive of intelligence, because the 
continual and unceasing exhalations from the earth 
and water overpower it and prevent it from rising out 
of the air which is its source. The various 
kinds of fishes, birds and land-animals do not give 
grounds for charging Nature of inviting us to pleas- 
ure, but they constitute a severe censure on our want 
of restraint.* For to secure the completeness of the 
universe and that the cosmic order should exist in 
every part it was necessary that the different kinds 
of living animals should arise, but it was not necessary 
that man the creature most akin to wisdom should be 
impelled to feast upon them and so change himself 
into the savagery of wild beasts. Andtherefore to this 
day those who have thought for self-restraint abstain 
from every one of them and take green vegetables 
and the fruits of trees as a relish to their bread with 
the utmost enjoyment. And those who hold that 
feasting on these animals is natural have had placed 
over them teachers, censors and lawgivers who in 


@ Alexander has argued (p. 106) that if self-denial and 
temperance, as the philosophers say, are acceptable to God 
and gluttony and the like are not, Providence, if it existed, 
would not have created animals of this kind to minister to 
men’s appetites. Philo is unkind to his opponent in putting 
the argument into his mouth, since above he was bringing it 
against Providence that it kept these animals at a distance 
from mankind. See on § 62. 
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, \ , e 7 2 \ > , 
vopobéra: Kata modes, ois ewéAnoe THY apeTpiav 
Tov émiOupudv oretAa, wy) emitpépact THY xphow 
a , 7-1 Q\ , ee \ 

71 adeG Gow TAaVvTwr. ia’ 6€ Kal podda Kal 

4 \ e ” A > 4 4 4 
KpéKos, Kal 7 dAAn Tov avOdwv ToiKtAia, mpos 
bylevav, ov mpos Hdovnv yeyovev. azmAeTor yap 
ToUTWY at duvdpets, Kat Kal” adtas dia TOV dopav 
wdedobow, evwoias mavTas avamimAGoa, Kal 

A A > A “A 
TOAD paAAov év tats tatpikais ouvféceot THY dap- 
pdkwv. evia yap avapiyGevra Tas €avT@v duvapers 
dpioyAoTrépas Trapéyetar, Kabamep eis Cwov yeveow 
/ 
 dppevos Kal OryAcos pitts, dia ExaTépov pn 
aA 7 a > 

72 mepuKOTOsS Tovety amrep adudw ovveAOovta. TadT 
dvayKaiws éAeKTat mpos Ta AotTa THV bro Gov 

400 Svarropnevreny, ixavyy miotw epydoac0ar duvdpevo, 

” 
Tois pn piAoveikws Exovot Tept Tob Tov Weov TV 
avOpwrivwv émipedctobar mpaypatwv. 


1 uss. ef. See App. p. 547. 


¢ The same argument had been applied to the scents of 
flowers, particularly as an accompaniment of banquets. 
Philo elsewhere does not appear insensible to the beauty of 
flowers, but neither this nor their fragrance seem to him to 
come under the head of sensual pleasure, which is what he 
means by 7dov7) here. 
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the different cities make it their business to restrain 
the intemperance of their appetites by refusing to 
allow all people to use them all without restriction. 
Violets, roses, and crocuses and the 71 

other flowers in their manifold variety were made 
to give health not pleasure.* For their properties 
are infinite; they are beneficial in themselves by 
their scents, impregnating all with their fragrance, 
and far more beneficial when used by physicians 
in compounding drugs. For some things show their 
virtues more clearly when combined with others, 
just as the union of male and female serves to en- 
gender animal life while neither of them is qualified 
to do separately what they can do when combined. 

This is the best answer I can make? to the rest of 72 
the points raised by you, and it is enough to create 
in the mind of those who are not contentiously 
inclined solid grounds for believing that God takes 
care of human affairs.° 


® For this sense of dvayxaiws cf. ens Leg. iii. 4, Quod 
Det. 160, and note on the latter, vol. ii. p. 497. 

© This is not actually the end of the treatise: Philo goes 
on to invite any other questions, but Alexander politely de- 
clines further discussion for the present. 
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§2. “* Walk not on the highways.” The form given here 
is almost the same as that in the latest edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, viz. rds Aewddpous 7) Badilew. But another reading 
is extos Aewhdpov py BadiZew. This has been emended to 
evros, but does it not rather point to a variant assigning a 
quite different and more obvious meaning to the maxim ? 

§ 3. Super-law. Or “ divine ordinance.” Cf. De Op. 143 
vouos 6 Ths dvcews dpOds Adyos, ds Kupiwrépa KAnoEL Tpocovo- 
palerat Oeopos, vouos Detos wv. In the same way the Ten 
Commandments are in a true sense Oeopol, Quis Rerum 168. 
Besides being more divine the Neopzds has a wider scope and 
is like a general principle. So the Ten are Oeopoi trav Kara 
Pepos ameipwr vouwy yevixa Kedaraa, De Cong. 120. Itisa 
pity that these examples from Philo have not been used in 
the lexica. For though L. & S. remarks that deopos properly 
applies to ancient laws supposed to be sanctioned by the 
gods, it cites no examples which bring out the distinction 
from vépos. Stephanus too after quoting the Jeopoi of Draco 
and the véuo. of Solon, which may be merely traditional 
titles, only cites Plato, Ep viii. 355 s, where after an ex- 
hortation to set the dpery of the soul above that of the body, 
and that again above money, he says 6 taéra amepyalopevos 
Oecpos vopos av dpOads dpiv ely Keiyevos, which points to a sort 
of distinction as that quoted above from De Cong. 

§ 5. The puppet show. 'Though probably this is suggested 
by the words quoted in the footnote, those do not mean what 
is stated here. Plato does not mean that the prisoners in the 
cave mistake the realities for Qavywara. The phrase comes in 
incidentally to indicate that the wall behind which move 
the persons who carry the objects the shadows of which are 
reflected is like the screen behind which the davyarozrotoi 
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stand when exhibiting their show. Elsewhere Plato uses 
the figure (Laws 644 pn, 804 8) to describe human conduct, 
mankind being the puppets whose strings are worked by 
some higher power, a figure which Philo also uses, De Op. 
117, De Fug. 46. 

§ 10. Highly connected. Or more exactly “highly con- 
nected on both sides.”” Philo has audifadys twice elsewhere, 
De Cong. 132, where Moses is said to be xai 7a mpds matpos 
Kal Ta mpos pnTpos audOadrrjs, and Legatio 93, where Hermes, 
Apollo, and Ares are peifoves cai audifareis as compared with 
Dionysus and Heracles, presumably because Semele and 
Alemene were mere women. This is a natural extension of 
the meaning in Jl. xxii. 496 and Plato, Laws 927 pb, viz. a 
child who has both parents alive. So here cf. mpos avdpav 
Kal mpos yuvaxdv below. 

§ 15. (The hiatus zadéeia dvabeiva.) Cohn in Hermes, 
li. (1916), pp. 172 ff. propounds a theory that the hiatus 
here is justified on the principle that Philo does not avoid 
it between the verb and its noun or adjective, which are so 
grammatically connected as to form a sort of unity. In the 
same way he accounts for lon avritysnbévres edvoia (§ 42) and 
poBw éexxAiver (§ 159), and notes similar examples in other 
treatises. On the other hand edrovia xparaoraryn taxvos (§ 40), 
Oeod eAevOepous (§ 42) and adv edroApia edOuBddrov (§ 124) have 
no such justification. Accordingly the first of these remains 
‘“ suspect ’? (though one would have thought xpatraorarns 
was an easy correction), the second is corrected to rar 
Geadv, and the third has pe7’ edroAuias suggested in a footnote. 
This new law of justifiable exceptions is a big extension of 
the principle laid down by Jessen and Cumont (see'my note 
in vol. viii. p. 428), by which familiar conjunctions like 
eTHovo. w@pae are declared acceptable. There are no such 
familiar conjunctions in the instances quoted from §§ 42 
and 159. 

Wendland in his essay on De Providentia written several 
years earlier points out (p. 146) Philo’s general avoidance of 
the hiatus in that treatise, but notes a few exceptions, adaAvTw 
Eevwoe. appoodpevos (§ 3), evpopdia aydAdorTo (§ 15), amarndrai 
aicOyoes, man éniBovda (§ 36), and there are some others 
which he has not observed. He then makes a remark which 
seems to me worth quoting: ‘* We must not forget that 
avoidance of the hiatus is a matter of feeling only, not of 
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anxious calculation, and there were very few writers in whom 
this feeling was so finely developed that it was not exposed 
to fluctuations and caprices.’’ This is not quite the same as 
the view suggested in the note above mentioned, namely 
that he avoided it generally but not when the avoidance 
would hamper his expression, but it leads to the same 
practical conclusion. When the tradition, Wendland con- 
tinues, does not present any difficulty or any other cause 
for alteration, the editor of a writer like Philo will do well 
not to introduce any alteration merely on account of the 
hiatus. 

§15. New vessels, ete. Cohn quotes Quintilian i. 1. 5 
“natura tenacissimi sumus eorum quae rudibus annis 
percepimus, ut sapor, quo nova imbuas, durat.”” The parallel 
will be still clearer if we adopt the correction ‘‘ quo nova 
imbuas <vasa>.”’ As Quintilian in the sentence before 
has quoted Chrysippus, [epi ratéwv dywyis, it seems prob- 
able that the illustration in both cases comes from a Stoic 
source. 

§ 28. (Insertion of otrws.) Though not grammatically 
necessary it certainly appears to be Philo’s invariable usage 
when a comparison begins with a relative conjunction to 
introduce the main clause with an adverb odrws or tov adrov 
tpomov. So in this treatise §§ 15, 30, 45, 49, 51, 130, 140. 
And so in De Prov. §§ 3, 6, 20, 23, 39, 40, 52, 55. If 
the comparison begins with the main clause as in § 155 
the rule naturally does not apply, nor always if the relative 
clause does not contain a separate verb as in De Prov. 32. 
Otherwise I have found no exceptions either in these two 
treatises or in De Praem., in which I have tested it. 

§ 70. Wholefruits. Or‘ wholly fruits.” In this digression 
induced by a favourite text, Deut. xxx. 14, and the favourite 
interpretation of mouth, heart, hands by words, thoughts, 
actions, we have something more akin to the Philo of the 
Commentary than we find anywhere else in this treatise. 
The meaning is that while in the natural garden the fruit 
only comes in the final stage, in the spiritual life all is fruit. 
As a matter of fact oAoxapra@para occurs only three times in 
our text of the Pentateuch and then only as a variant for 
dAokavTmpara. But the form odoxdpmwois is more frequent, 
occurring three times in Gen. xxii. in the story of the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, and also in Gen. viii. 20, where Noah took of 
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every clean beast and every clean fowl and offered them 
for a oAoxdprwos. On this passage, where perhaps he read 
dAoKdprwpya for cAokdpmwors, Philo has a special meditation 
in Quaest. in Gen. ii. 52. The point of this is that the pure 
beasts are “‘ sapientis sensus ’’ and the pure fowls “‘ intellectus 
cum cogitationibus in mente agitatis ’’ and that they must be 
offered as “‘ integer fructus.”” The thought is perhaps much 
the same as in the stanzas of Rabbi Ben Ezra beginning 
** Not on the vulgar mass.” 

§ 73. of érdpws énta codol mpocovonacbévtes. I find that 
the view taken in the footnote that the appellation is érupov 
because émrd is akin to oéBas and cepurds is thought to be 
a hard saying; and I am asked why it should not mean 
that they were called codoi because they were truly: wise. 
I think that that explanation not only slurs the apés but 
is entirely contrary to Philo’s use of ézduws and érvpos. 
That word in classical use is an epic or lyric word, in the 
ordinary sense of “ true,” but with the grammarians came 
to mean the true or original form of the root from which 
other words spring, and thence the name “ etymology ” for 
the science of these éryza. Thus (De Op. 127) the Latin 
‘““septem ’’ is said to be érupwrepov than the Greek énra 
because it preserves the original o of the etymon. 

As stated shortly in the note in vol. iv. p. 556, the examples 
of erduws in the index bear this out. , 

Names are said to be given érvpws: 

(1) De Op. 36. arepéwya to “‘ heaven,”’ because it is cwpa- 
tuxos (aS opposed to voynrds), and oda is otepeov. 

(2) Ibid. 126. dwvijevra to the vowels, because &e& éavTav 
pwvodvrat. 

(3) Ibid. 133. aapprrwp and like names given by the poets 
to y7, because it is the source (atria) of yéveots. 

(4) De Conf. 137. @eds to God, because €OnKxe 70 wav. 

(5) Mos. i. 1%. Moses so called, because he was drawn 
from the water and the Egyptian for water is pau. 

(6) Zbtd. 180. ‘‘Dog-fly’’ from its persistence, because the 
dog and the fly are the most shameless creatures in earth 
and air. 

(7) Mos. ii. 105. Qvpscaryjpiov given to the altar of incense, 
because avabupidoes Typel. 

(8) [bid.149. redAeusoews to the rams by which the sacri- 
ficers were admitted to the reAerai. 
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(9) Spec. Leg. i. 88. Aoyeiov to the breastplate symboliz- 
ing heaven, because heaven is governed by Adyos. 

(10) Lbid. 93. fotoxor to pomegranates zapa rv pvow. 

(11) bid. 147. ctayoves tothe jaws, because they shake (ceiw). 

(12) Ibid. 183. apwroyevrnparwy to Pentecost, because 7a 
TpOTa THY yevvnudatwr are then offered. So also De Dec. 160. 

(13) Spec. Leg. ii. 188. ‘* Trumpet-feast ”’ to the fepopnvia, 
because it is the custom to sound the trumpet. 

In this volume, besides the words under discussion, we 
have (14) De Vit. Cont. 2, the Therapeutae, so called because 
Oeparrevovar (‘* worship ”’ or “* heal ’’). 

(15) De Aet. 54. «déopos to the world, because it exhibits 
Koapos (“‘ order ”’). 

Many of these are explanations of a term rather than 
what we should call derivations or etymologies, but they all 
have this in common, that the évupdrns does not consist in 
the appropriateness of the term in itself, or of its application 
in the particular case, but in its relation to some other word 
or in (15) to some other sense of the same word. None of 
them suggest that a person could be called érvpws codds 
because the adjective cofds could be justly applied to him. 
The érupdrys therefore I believe belongs to éz7va, and the 
words of De Op. 127 explain in what it consists. 

I should add that in the note, vol. iv. p. 556, I suggested 
that oodds also was traced to ceBacpds, but this, I think, 
has no foundation. 

§'74. mpeoBevral Adywyv Kal epywr. Or mpecBeverar Adywr 
épya? Insupport of the latter it is worth noting that Strabo 
xv. 1. 59 cites Megasthenes as saying of the Brachmanes 
(on whom see next note) év épyous yap avdrovs Kpeirrous 4 Adyous 
elva. That Philo in his account of the Gymnosophists and 
Calanus had Megasthenes in mind is at least very probable. 

§ 74. Gymnosophists. What did Philo understand by the 
Gymnosophists ? Is it simply another name for the caste 
of the philosophers, i.e. the Brahmans, or for a specially 
ascetic type among them and possibly other castes? They 
are mentioned in the same vague way as here by Strabo 
xvi. 2. 39 coupled with the Magi and the pavres of other 
nations. So too Plut. ii. 322 B eulogizes the yupviris codia 
of the Indian sages. 

When Strabo xv. 1. 39 ff. describes from Megasthenes the 
seven castes, of which the philosophers are the first, he does 
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not use the term Gymnosophist or indicate any especial 
asceticism. Further on, ibid. 59, Megasthenes is stated to 
classify the philosophers as Brachmanes, i.e. presumably 
Brahmins, and Garmanes, by whom experts appear to under- 
stand Buddhists, and it is these Garmanes or some of them 
who seem best to exemplify the asceticism implied in the 
name of Gymnosophists, though nakedness is not actually 
mentioned. Again, ibid. 70, the Brachmanes are distinguished 
from the Pramnae and it is as applied to some of these last 
tnat we first meet the term. 

On the other hand Arrian, who also is supposed to be 
quoting Megasthenes, definitely says of the philosophical 
caste that as a whole they live (d:ac7Hvra) naked, and when 
Plutarch (Alewander 64) applies the name Gymnosophists 
to the philosophers who had stirred up national feeling 
against the invader (§ 59), presumably he means the caste as 
a whole. I leave the experts to disentangle these conflicting 
statements. I suspect that the legend as Philo received it 
included (1) a belief that the philosophers were a caste, 
(2) that some of them were believed to practise a special 
ascetisicm, without aiming at anything more exact. 

§ 75. Essenes. This note does not attempt to digest the 
many theories propounded about the Essenes but merely to 
summarize what Philo says about them and compare it 
with Josephus. In Quod Omn. Prob. Philo gives the 
following account of them: (1) They do not sacrifice animals ; 
(2) they live in villages; (3) they work industriously at 
various occupations, not military nor commercial ; (4) they 
keep no slaves: (5) their study is on morals and religion, 
particularly the allegorical meaning of the Scriptures; (6) 
they pursue and exhibit every kind of virtue; (7) this 
includes refusal to swear oaths and ceremonial purity ; 
(8) they hold goods and clothing in common; (9) they 
provide for the sick and aged. To this is added an account 
of their sabbatical meetings, but this does not materially 
differ from that given of the Therapeutae in the De Vit. 
Cont. and of the nation as a whole in the Hypothetica. 

Of these the Hypothetica mentions in much the same 
strain (3), (6), (8) and (9) and adds (10) that only adults 
are admitted to the order and (11) that they eschew marriage 
and have a poor opinion of women. 

Josephus’s account is given in B.J. ii. 8. 2-13, with some 
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additions in Ant. xviii. 1. 5. It confirms practically all the 
points mentioned by Philo but goes far more into detail. 
Thus he describes fully the terms and process of admission 
to the order and also their refusal to take oaths in ordinary 
life and their ceremonial ablutions, points indicated by 
Philo only by the single words dvaporov and ayveia. In- 
teresting additions which he gives are that they regard the 
use of oil as a defilement, wear white garments, keep the 
sabbath with extraordinary strictness and show a feeling of 
reverence for the sun and sunrise which reminds us some- 
what of De Vit. Cont. 27 and 89. Elsewhere he credits them 
with the power of predicting the future, also he gives us, 
what Philo entirely omits, some information about their 
doctrines, that they believed in the immortality of the soul 
though not of the body and in future rewards and punishments. 

(Sections 89 to 91.) I have not seen any notice of the 
historical statements made in these sections and this note 
must be regarded as a tentative inquiry. I feel little doubt 
that Philo is referring in the first instance to Herod, who, 
according to Jos. Ant. xv. 10. 5, treated the Essenes with 
special friendship and thought of them as something higher 
than human (peilov re dpovdy én’ adrois } Kara thy Ovnrov 
gvow). This friendship is traced by Josephus originally to 
the predictions made by the Essene Manahem to Hefod, 
first in his boyhood when Manahem prophesied that he 
would be a king who at first would govern righteously 
but afterwards would commit crimes for which he would be 
punished. When he became king Herod asked Manahem 
how long he would reign and was told that for at least thirty 
years, but no other limit was given, which answer appears 
to have satisfied Herod. 

We have no other evidence, I think, as to how the Essenes 
were treated by any other ruler in Palestine. But we may 
ask who are these ferocious or treacherous potentates here 
alluded to. Apart from the wild statement of Pliny, NV.H. 
v. 17 that the Essenes had flourished in Palestine “ per 
millia saeculorum,”’ the only allusion to their existence in 
earlier times is in Jos. Ant. xiii. 5. 9, where he mentions 
them as existing in the times of Jonathan the high priest, i.e. 
about 150 s.c. But this does not of course show that they 
did not exist at a considerably earlier date, and Philo might 
well have had Antiochus Epiphanes in mind. One wouid 
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hardly think that any of the Hasmoneans would appear in 
this light to Philo, though both Aristobulus and Alexander 
Jannaeus are credited with some barbarity. Archelaus at 
the other end, who also (B.J/. ii. 7. 3) listened to the predic- 
tion of an Essene, would fit, but his date is too late, at any 
rate if the Quod Omn. Prob. is an early work of Philo. 

§ 96. (Death of Calanus.) This is described by Strabo 
(xv. 1. 68), who says that while the historians differ on some 
minor points they agree that he accompanied Alexander 
and when in his seventy-third year he fell ill for the first time 
he burnt himself to death in Alexander’s presence. Strabo 
adds that Megasthenes denied that suicide was enjoined by 
the philosophers, who regarded it as showing a reckless 
disposition. 

Ibid. (Text of the letter.) Cohn in the article in Hermes 
mentioned in the note on § 15 observes that it contains four 
instances of hiatus, which however need not concern us, as 
Philo though avoiding it himself does not trouble himself 
to correct them in quotations. Cohn would not therefore 
raise this objection to my proposed insertion of dperai 7yiv. 

§ 99. “‘ Burn me, consume my flesh,” etc. I am rather 
surprised that Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 525, lists this quotation as 
from the Syleus. Is not its juxtaposition with the Syleus 
in this one of the four places where it occurs sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that Heracles plays a part in both ? 
But the attitude which it represents seems very different 
from the boisterous behaviour in the Satyric play. 

§ 100. (The Syleus.) Who speaks the last four lines of 
the first quotation and the three of the second? Cohn, 
following Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 526, says Syleus. Subject to 
correction from those who know the ways of Satyric drama 
better than I do, I should reconstruct the situation as follows. 
Hermes brings. Heracles to market much as Diogenes is 
brought in § 123, and one of the possible purchasers asks the 
question whether he is ¢adAos. The auctioneer emphatically 
denies this, and then turning to Heracles says “‘ Do try and 
look more like the sort of servant that people like to have.” 
Heracles then accommodates himself somewhat and is 
bought by Syleus, who finds out too late what a bad bargain 
he has made. Even if we assume that Cohn and Nauck are 
so far right that the last four lines from ovddeis to éuBodjv are 
to be detached from the other four, I should still prefer to 
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ascribe them to one of the wryntixds éxovres, who declined to 
buy anyone so dangerous, rather than to Syleus. 

§ 12%. Theodorus. An account of this follower of Aristip- 
pus about the end of the fourth century is given by Diog. 
Laert. ii. 98-102, who mentions his important book Ilepi 0edv 
and his denial of much of the popularly accepted morality. 
According to Diogenes Laertius he did not take refuge with 
Lysimachus on his expulsion from Athens but with Ptolemy, 
who sent him on an embassy to Lysimachus. Another 
saying attributed to him by Cicero and others is that when 
Lysimachus threatened to crucify him he replied that it was 
a matter of indifference to him whether he went to corruption 
in the earth or in the air. 

§ 134. Jon. A contemporary of the great Tragedians and 
sufficiently eminent for Longinus to say that though he was 
faultless, polished and elegant no one in his senses would 
match all his tragedies taken together with one of Sophocles. 
Little has been preserved of his, and of the sixty-eight frag- 
ments listed by Nauck many are single words, few as long 
as this and only one longer. 

§ 140. The Venerable Goddesses. Cohn’s statement that 
these are Demeter and Persephone seems rather rash. He 
adduces Ar. Thesm. 294 


SovAots yap ovK e€eoT’ axovew tav Adywr, 
and though this line has been suspected as a gloss the 
preceding words, 
od 8° aml’, & Oparr’, exmoddv, 

show that the slave girl was excluded. But it does not 
follow that this was the only cult from which slaves were 
excluded. Though no doubt the epithet ceuvai beat might 
be applied to Demeter and Persephone, its regular con- 
notation is the Eumenides. The procession in honour of 
the Eumenides is alluded to by Aeschylus at the end of the 
play and is mentioned by other writers as including the 
carrying of sacred cakes (see Pfiihl, De Atheniensium pompis 
sacris, pp. 92 ff., a reference given me by Dr. Cook). Pfiihl 
accepts without question that it is this to which Philo refers. 

Also it would seem prima facie unlikely that the procession 
at the Thesmophoria would include men as well as women 
or that the cakes would be prepared by the Ephebi, though 
I do not know that there is positive evidence about this. 
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(Title and sub-title.) The main title as here printed is that 
used by Eusebius himself, first when making his famous 
disquisition on the Therapeutae, Hist. Eccl. ii. 17, and again 
in his list of Philo’s writings in the next chapter. There can 
therefore be no doubt of its authenticity, but it is difficult 
to see why Philo substituted fxerav for Oepamevradv. It does 
not occur in the treatise itself and though as Conybeare 
shows there are many passages where ixerai and @epamevtai 
are coupled, they are not exactly the same and ixerai does 
not suit the sense of healing which he gives as an alternative 
meaning for Therapeutae, 

As for the sub-title, the “‘ fourth (part or book) of the 
virtues ’’ has no authority from Eusebius but appears to be 
given in all the mss. The title of Ilepi dpera@v is given by 
Eus. ii. 18 to the treatise of which the Legatio as we have it 
is a part, and he says in ii. 5 that this had five books and in 
ii. 6 speaks of the sufferings of the Jews in Alexandria as 
being described in the second book. The sub-title, therefore, 
affirms that the De Vit. Cont. was the fourth book of this 
treatise. We may be sure at any rate that Eusebius had 
no idea of this. But this, being part of the wider question 
what the complete Ilepi dperav consists of and what is the 
meaning of the title, may be postponed until the Legatio is 
translated. 

§ 2. mpoaipeots. This word occurs again five times in 
this treatise, §§ 17, 29, 32, 67, 79, and twice elsewhere in 
this volume, Quod Omn. Prob. 89 and Hyp. 11. 2. The uses 
in Philo, all springing from the sense of choice or purpose, 
may be divided into those which describe the purpose or 
motive of some particular action and those which indicate 
the motives and principles which regulate a lifetime or a 
career. To the first class belong §§ 29 and 79 as I under- 
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stand the passage, and §32 might be taken in the same 
way. In the other rat it is used in the second sense. 
In §§ 2, 17 and Hyp. 11. 2, where it is applied to the Thera- 
peutae or the Essenes, it may be thought that it simply= 
the sect itself. So indeed Gifford translates it in the latter 
passage and L. & S. recognizes this use of the word. But 
it seems to me better in the Philonic passages to take it as 
the beliefs and principles held by the sects, thus including 
both a creed and a rule of life. ‘The various attempts made 
in this volume to translate it, 7.e. ‘‘ persuasion,” ‘‘ vocation,” 
‘creed’? and “rule of life,’ are none of them, perhaps, quite 
adequate. 

§ 3. (Hephaestus and Poseidon.) So Cornutus (§ 19) says 
of Hephaestus é€x rod hac wvopacpévos. In the same 
chapter he, like Philo in De Dec. 54, identifies “"Hpa with ajp, 
but does not suggest a common derivation. For Poseidon 
of. Corn. 4, where he identifies him with 7 dmepyaoreKn Too ev 
TH vi Kau mept THY yy vypod Svvayis and adds ez’ amo THs 
TOGEWS OUTW KEKANTAL. This is followed by two alternative 
suggestions, cf. Philo’s raya. 

§ 17. pawdias. Conybeare, scolding Lucius, who saw in 
this reference to the thirteenth rhapsody the mark of later 
authorship, says that the division into rhapsodies was the 
work of Zenodotus and Aristarchus, 250 years before Philo. 
He does not give his authority for this. As to the use of 
the word in this sense the lexica do not give any certain 
evidence. L. & S. (old and revised) gives ** portions of an 
epic poem fit for recitation, etc., e.g. a book of the Jliad or 
Odyssey, Plut. 2, 186 ©, Lucian, D. Mort. 20.2 and Cont. 9.” 
In this they are really repeating Stephanus. In the first of 
the Lucian passages the greater Homeric personalities when 
in Hades are described as 7a xefddata rdv papwdidv. In 
the second Homer in Charon’s boat was sea-sick and vomits 
his rhapsodies. Plutarch is more definite. Alcibiades asks 
the teacher for a rhapsody of Homer and when the teacher 
says he has no Homer gives him a box on the ears. In the 
Life of Alcibiades 7 Plutarch repeats this story, substituting 
BiBAov for paywdiav. It is both curious and regrettable that 
this passage of Philo which so definitely establishes the use 
of the word for the Homeric books as we have them has not 
found its way into the lexicon. 

§ 25. povaorypiov. On this word Conybeare states that 
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it does not exist elsewhere in any Greek document until the 
end of the third century, when it has acquired the sense of a 
building or establishment for a single monk or hermit (for 
which he gives references from Athanasius and other 
patristic writers) or for several monks together. The state- 
ment that it does not occur earlier is confirmed by L. & S. 
revised, which, apparently ignoring the patristic use, quotes 
this passage but nothing else earlier than the sixth century. 
It translates it here by “‘ hermit’s cell,’ which does not seem 
to me a happy phrase. It indicates simply a room in a 
house, into which no one else is allowed to enter. The familiar 
‘closet? of Matt. vi. 6, though the R.V. has replaced it 
by “ inner chamber,” seems to me to carry the same idea. 

Ibid. (End of section.) 7a dda presumably refers to 
writings of some kind. But the words may refer to the 
ovyypaupara mentioned in § 29, or to the other books of 
scripture besides those indicated above. So Wendland, who 
quotes the Canon given by Josephus, Ant. i. 8, z.e. the Law, 
the Prophets (including the historical books), and the four 
books of the psalms and precepts of human life, i.e. Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Cantica. If Philo means this, 
7a, dAAa will be the last three. But unless other evidence is 
forthcoming this seems very conjectural. 

§ 36. Auraivovow. Wendland, like Conybeare, takes this 
word to mean “‘ anoint ”’ in the literal sense. He does not 
translate the passage, but as he thinks that 7a O@péupara is 
figuratively used and cites several passages where Philo uses 
the word to represent the senses or body as cattle under 
the guidance of the shepherd, the mind, he presumably 
would translate it ‘‘ releasing as it were the animal side 
from its labours.” He also takes the passage to be a 
reminiscence of Plato, Menexenus 238 a, where oil is spoken 
of as movwv dpwynv, cf. De Aet. 63. With all due deference 
to two such high authorities, I still hold to the interpretation 
given in the translation that the relaxation of abstinence on 
the sabbath is to the Therapeutae what release from labour 
is to the beasts of burden. The Therapeutae have not 
endured the labour for which oil is a relief nor is Auzaivw the 
natural word for anointing. Wendland certainly makes a 
point when he remarks that the indicative dviact would be 
expected rather than the participle. But the construction 
may, I think, be explained quite easily by understanding 
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Nurraivovor. When he asks if they only eat bread and salt 
on the sabbath, what did they do on the other days, the 
natural answer is that on the sabbath they did not fast for 
the whole day or even until sunset. It is, I think, worth 
noting that according to Josephus, B.J. ii. 8. 3, the Essenes 
abstained altogether from the use of oil. Though it is not a 
decisive point it is a little surprising to find the Therapeutae 
making a sabbatical luxury of the indulgence which the less 
ascetic Essenes refuse. 

§ 49. tpixAwa. “‘Sets of three couches” is one of the 
meanings given in L. & S. revised for tpikAwos (the more 
usual form) and zpixAwov which appears to be found occa- 
sionally. Conybeare gives ‘‘ couches for three to recline 
upon.’ Whatever the exact meaning is the point is, as he 
says, that they are large articles of furniture and therefore it 
shows extravagance to make them of very expensive material. 

§ 58. (Xenophon’s Symposium.) Philo’s description of this 
is very superficial. ‘The amusements mentioned chiefly 
appear at the beginning and end of the banquet and he does 
no justice to the mixture of banter and seriousness (dvapié 
é€oxwyav Te Kai éomovdacav) which characterizes most of the 
talk, nor to the real seriousness in Socrates’ longer speech, 
while, on the other hand, he ignores the fact that the accept- 
ance of the feature in Greek sentiment so strongly denounced 
in §§ 60-62 is as prominent here as in Plato’s Symposium. 

§ 59. (Plato’s Symposium.) Philo’s criticisms of this are 
not very creditable to him. In the first place his equating 
mavdnuos epws with madepaoria is entirely wrong. The 
essence of advdnuos €pws as represented in Pausanias’s 
speech, where the phrase principally appears, is that it is 
mept cwuatos. It is concerned with women as much as with 
boys (181 B) and the passion of a male for a younger male 
plays a greater part in ovpavios épws. But more important 
than this is the error of dismissing the ovpavios épws as merely 
a secondary adjunct brought in to give a touch of humour 
or wit. Such a description indeed would be appropriate to 
Aristophanes’ fable of the original third sex which Philo 
takes so seriously in § 63, but it does not apply to the rest, 
and much of the picture ascribed by Socrates to Diotima 
is very much after Philo’s heart. Indeed, he himself uses 
the word é€pws in the same idealistic way, e.g. De Ebr. 136. 

Philo, of course, is not the only person who has been 
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shocked by the acceptance in some parts of the Symposium 
of wadepacria as a normal feeling and still more by the ap- 
parent callousness of Socrates as described by Alcibiades 
in the last part. It was perhaps with reference mainly to 
this that Athenaeus xi. 506 c declares that what Plato says 
about Alcibiades in the Symposium is not fit for repetition 
ovd’ eis das détov Aéyeobar, and that, as every Cambridge 
student learnt in an earlier generation, Paley in the Hvidences, 
part ii. 2, says that Socrates himself was more than suspected 
of the foulest impurities. Philo makes very little use of the 
Symposium himself. The only definite reminiscence listed 
by Leisegang is that noted on p. 232 of this volume, though 
perhaps the thought of the preference of the Therapeutae 
for the immortal rather than mortal children in De Vit. 
Cont. 68 may have in mind Symp. 209. 

§ 65. d0 émra éBdonadwv. Wendland rejects Conybeare’s 
view almost entirely on the ground that the word cannot 
yield this sense. He is wrong, I believe, in saying that the 
words in themselves cannot mean ‘‘ after seven weeks.” 
dua in this sense indicates the interval between two events, 
but whether this interval occurs only once or recurs regularly 
depends on the context. Here, as stated in the footnote, 
since weekly sabbaths have been mentioned, ‘‘ every seven 
weeks ”’ is the natural meaning. But admitting that Philo 
has expressed himself carelessly if he means seven weeks 
after the Passover, is it likely that the Therapeutae, who 
appear to have been orthodox Jews, discarded the religious 
calendar of Moses and arranged a new system of festal days 
which one would have thought would have been difficult in 
itself? Tor since periods of fifty days do not fit into the year, 
this great feast would recur seven times in one year and 
eight times in another and in different months from year 
to year. 

Wendland does not notice peyiorns éopris, which is not 
without its difficulties on Conybeare’s hypothesis but much 
more perplexing on his. In what sense is every fiftieth day 
which follows the Symposium on the forty-ninth called the 
greatest feast and what happened on it ? Nor does he notice 
TO pev mp@tov. Conybeare understood this to mean that they 
first meet on the eve for the banquet, the religious meeting 
on the day itself for worship being taken for granted. By 
translating it “ first of all’? I suggest that he does not rule 
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out other cheerful convivial meals but takes this as the most 
notable, cf. § 40. 

Ibid. The chief feast. Conybeare, p. 313, gives the 
following as reasons why Philo describes the Pentecostal 
meal in preference to the Paschal. The Passover was a 
domestic feast celebrated more austerely than [Pentecost, 
which was also a day prescribed by the Law for rejoicing ; 
also it occurred in a season more suited to remaining all 
night in the open air. These are perhaps satisfactory reasons 
for his selection of the feast for description, but not for his 
calling it the greatest feast, and Conybeare is mistaken when 
he says, p. 300, that Philo uniformly refers to Pentecost as 
the greatest of the feasts. Philo I think only mentions Pente- 
cost three times, De Dec. 160, Spec. Leg. i. 183, ii. 176 ff. 
In the third of these he remarks that it is a greater feast than 
the Sheaf which he has just described. In the second he 
calls it SynuoreAcorary, 7.e. especially national or generally 
celebrated, while in the first he speaks of the Passover and 
Tabernacles as the greatest feasts. However this inconsis- 
tency is not greater than many of those to be found in 
Philo’s writings. 

§ 67. (Genuineness of add’ ert KopidH véous maidas.) In 
Hermes, 1916, p. 179, Cohn gives as an additional reason 
for expunging these words that they make no sense, and 
that not they but adda rods é€x mpwrys . . . dtAocodias are the 
antithesis to rods moAverets Kai zroAvovs. ‘This last is true, but 
the sentence contains another antithesis, viz. mapeaBurépous 
and véous maidas. This may be awkward, but is perfectly 
intelligible. Conybeare says “ Armenio plane desunt, non 
tamen omittenda esse videntur.”’ 

§78. Reminding. I think this should be taken as an 
allusion to the Platonic doctrine that learning is recollection 
(Meno 81). The knowledge is latent in the mind and the 
teacher only brings it into consciousness, cf. De Praem. 9. 

Conybeare discussing this thinks that the employment 
of imdpuvyots instead of dvdpryots is against it. But surely if 
learning is recollection, teaching is reminding. He considers 
that Spec. Leg. iv. 107 is still more against it, but this seems 
to me irrelevant. There Philo says that, when the lesson is 
over, the pupil, by chewing the cud, 7.e. by using his memory 
to call up what the teacher has told him, stamps a firm 
impression of them on his mind. 
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§ 80. (The hymns.) That the Jewish churches in the 
Hellenistic world should have hymns and that they should 
be composed in metres familiar to Greeks is perfectly natural, 
and I presume it was knowledge of such hymns that led 
Josephus to make the fanciful statement (Anté. vii. 12. 3) that 
David arranged the Psalms, some in trimeters and others in 
pentameters, and also that Moses composed both his longer 
and shorter hymns in hexameters (ii. 16. 4, iv. 8. 44), but 
I have seen no illustration of this statement of Philo which 
seems curiously elaborate, particularly its enumeration of 
Greek metres. Among these zpocodtwv (or, at least the 
variant apocodtak@v) and oracipwy are recognized metrical 
terms. But zapafwyiwy and zapacmovdeiwr are not cited else- 
where, at least as applied to hymns or lyrics, and yopixdv 
appears to be a general term for any choral hymn. 
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§ 12. Ocellus. The work attributed to Ocellus consists of 
four chapters. The first argues the indestructibility of the 
Cosmos and it is in this that the analogies to the De Aet. are 
mostly to be found. The most striking is in the eleventh 
section where he argues that the destroying cause must come 
either from within or from without and both of these are im- 
possible. This is to the same effect as De det. 20-24 and 
in one place there is a certain similarity of language, 6 
KOoMos ayer Ta TavTa pépy § 22, beside dyerar ra dAAa mavra 
to tod mavrds of Ocellus. It has far less detail than Philo 
and in fact is more a statement than an argument. Again 
i. 9 makes much the same point as De Aet. 70, namely that 
the world causes other things to exist and therefore causes 
itself to exist. Thirdly, §§ 12-13 describe shortly the trans- 
mutation of elements and there is a considerable analogy to 
De Aet. 107-110 and in both we have the same phrase «v«dov 
apeiBevr. The second chapter deals with yeveois and is 
largely a reproduction of Aristotle, De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione. ‘The third short chapter asserts the existence from 
everlasting of the human race, arguing to much the same 
effect as Critolaus in De Aet. 55. Chapter four is ethical ; 
the view that the generation of mankind is from the first 
from mankind and not from the earth is declared to demand 
sexual purity and continence. 

A curious point about the book is that the quotations from 
it in Stobaeus are in Doric while our manuscripts are in 
ordinary Greek. The presumption is that it was originally 
written in Doric, probably to give it the appearance of a 
heritage from the early days of Pythagoreanism, and after- 
wards translated into ordinary Greek to make it more 
acceptable to the general reader. 

§ 13. Gods sprung from gods, etc. Archer-Hind (who 
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translates ‘“‘Gods of gods”’) and others take this as an 
intensive expression like xaxa xax@v and dppnr’ appyrwy in 
Sophocles, but these do not seem to me quite analogous. The 
other rendering however is also very difficult. The words 
which follow in the mss. of Plato dv éyw Syuoupyos martip 
te épywy a di’ euod yevopeva dAvta euod ye py eOeAdvros are 
rendered by Archer-Hind “ whose creator am I and father 
of works which by me coming into being are indissoluble 
save by my will.’’ Philo omits not only dv but @ &’ euod 
yevopeva. 

Bernays held that these words are a gloss in Plato, and I 
see that the Loeb edition and apparently others omit them, 
quoting Philo as their authority. I do not think that the 
omission by Philo is a strong argument for their spurious- 
ness. The translation given above making dv épywy= épywv 
& would of course be impossible with the ordinary reading. 

I think it is an alternative possibility that Philo did omit 
av but actually wrote @ before advra which has fallen out. 
In this case he may have taken the words as “‘ Gods, of gods 
I am the maker (cf. @eomAdornv below) and father of works 
which,”’ etc. 

The pi? deAev for 5) de8ev is of course a mere scribe’s 
blunder. The same uncertainty between @éAovros and 
Qédovros is found in the mss. both of Plato and Philo, but I 
cannot feel with Archer-Hind that the sense is as good with 
the positive as with the negative. 

§ 21. Opposite extremes. The use of évavridryns for a pair 
of opposites or for one member of such a pair, or for the 
condition of such a member, is too well supported by Philo’s 
use of it, particularly in Quis Rerum, to allow us to take the 
phrase rats dAAas évavr. as=“‘ the other hostile forces.”* So 
too Ocellus in chapter two of his treatise taken, as stated in 
the last note, from Aristotle, De Gen. et Corr. Here the 
evavrioTntes or at least the primary ones are hot and cold, 
wet and dry. Fire is hot and dry, air hot and wet, water 
wet and cold, earth dry and cold. When one opposite over- 
comes the other, e.g. the wetness of water overcomes the 
dryness of fire, fire changes to air, and it is the overcoming 
of one opposite by the other which brings about the trans- 
mutation of the elements described by Philo, §§ 107 ff., but 
this conversion of one element into another is quite distinct 
from the causes of destruction of the world. Philo clearly 
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has in mind the passage from the Timaeus translated in § 26. 
I suspect that he thought that when Plato follows “ hot 
things and cold”’ by “‘all that have strong powers’’ he 
refers to the other évayridrntres: if so I think he misunder- 
stood Plato. 

§ 23. (Transposition of the text.) Between ddexrov éora 
and xara 70 mavredés the mss. insert a mass of sections from 
§ 53 dmooriva Kal’ éavrdv to § 77 véos Fv ovvemvypaysdpuevos. 
This no doubt happened because the leaves containing these 
sections were torn off and then replaced wrongly. ‘The 
result was confusion at all three places, §§ 23, 53,77. ddexrov 
€ora. vmooTHvar Kal” éavrov, KTA., TO pyndé ypdvov TH Soyyare, 
KTX. and auvenvypaysdpevos Kata TO TavTeXés, KTA. are all equally 
unintelligible. Mangey of course perceived this but sup- 
posed that at each place words had dropped out which 
would have supplied the necessary connexion. Bernays’ 
discovery that the confusion was caused by the displacement 
of these sections was a brilliant feat of scholarship and is 
incontrovertible. The words fit in exactly where they are 
now placed and nothing needs to be added. In this way 
the transposition stands on a different footing from that 
made by Cohn in De Vit. Cont. p. 144 of this volume, where 
several words have to be added to make the passage coherent. 

§§ 25 and 38. (Text of quotations from Plato.) In § 25 
besides a few minor differences there are as stated in the 
footnotes three departures of some importance in the mss. 
of Philo from the accepted text of Plato. (In the first, ws 
ta T@ for ws cvotar@, it must be noted that ocvorarw though 
accepted by recent editors is a correction. The mss. for 
the most part have ovmoras (-av) 7@ codpart, out of which 
Stallbaum produced @ ovuorg ra cwpata. If ovordrw is 
accepted the accommodation of ra 7@ to this is justifiable, 
since that makes no sense and cannot have been written by 
Philo. The second case of Avzet for Ave is different, for 
Au7e? makes good sense. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Plato wrote Avec or that Philo meant to reproduce 
Plato’s words as exactly as possible. He often indeed does 
not reproduce quotations exactly, but the substitution of 
Aue? for Aveu is as likely to be due to a scribe as to him, and 
it seems to me a doubtful point whether we should not 
make the correction here as Mangey and the earlier editions 
did. Bernays indeed supports Avme? on the grounds that it 
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gives a preferable meaning, but surely that is irrelevant 
unless he means that the text of Plato should be emended 
accordingly. In the third case of Oeds for év we have in 
Oeos an interpolation which Philo might naturally make by 
mistake, and though & is of some importance as echoing 
mpos d€ TduvTos év above this might easily escape notice, 
and the text is best left as it stands. In § 38 the change of 
the three masculines, atdrds . . . wapéywv . . . macxwyv, to the 
corresponding neuters is necessitated by the neuters in the 
last sentence. But the addition of dAAwy is perhaps un- 
necessary and is not accepted by Cumont and Bernays. 

§ 48. idiws mov, etc. Zeller, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 100, 
says of zoidv that it ‘‘ comprises all those essential attributes 
by means of which a definite character is impressed on 
otherwise indeterminate matter. If the definite character 
belongs to a group or class it is called a common form 
Kowdas mov, or if it be something peculiar and distinctive 
it is called a distinctive form (diws moudv.”” There are a good 
many passages quoted in S.V.F’. which contain the phrase, 
though they do not I think throw much light on the meaning. 
To them we may add Diog. Laert. vii. 138, where one 
definition of the Cosmos is 6 (diws mous THs THv GAwv ovaias, 
which Hicks translates the “individual being qualifying 
the whole of substance ” (perhaps rather “* the substance of 
the all’’). I do not feel that either this or Zeller’s “‘ dis- 
tinctive form ’’ conveys to me any clear meaning. On the 
formula stated here that “two idtws wovol or zroud cannot 
exist on the same substratum,” Zeller says that it follows 
as a matter of course since idiws mous distinguishes a thing 
from every other. As to the argument based on it Bernays 
in the dissertation which precedes his commentary says 
frankly that we cannot expect to understand it, but in 
the commentary itself he does give an explanation which 
I do not understand. We can see however that, assuming 
as in the typical case that Theon is destroyed when Dion’s 
foot is amputated, the application which Philo makes is 
logical or at least intelligible. The Cosmos is a composite 
being with body and soul, the soul being Providence. In 
the conflagration when the Cosmos loses its bodily part it is 
on the same analogy not the Cosmos which is destroyed but 
its soul. 

It may possibly help us to compare the similar argument 
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in Plutarch Comm. Not. chapter 36, 1077 8 where we have 
the Cosmos, identified with Zeus, as the whole man with 
Providence for its soul. What happens at the conflagration 
according to the Stoics is that Zeus alone among the gods 
is not destroyed, cf. De Aet. 81, and passes over or with- 
draws (avaywpet=avédpaye here) into Providence and they 
(i.e. the Cosmos and Providence) being brought together 
(608 yevouevovs) both continue to exist on the single ovoia of 
ether (does this mean that as in the dsaxdopnots the Cosmos 
was the (diws . . . molds THS ovaias THv GAwY Now that 7a oAa are 
resolved into ether, this has both Zeus and Providence for its 
iStws motos ?), and this is supposed to contradict the doctrine 
of dvo (diws mod, etc. The only thing I can claim to gather 
with certainty from the two passages is that the Peripatetics 
argued that the Stoic doctrine of the éxavpwors contradicted 
their own doctrine of dvo0 tdtws zrota, etc. 

Two minor points are: (1) the mss. reading eidozo0ds 
is retained by Bernays though he clearly takes it as equal to 
isiws movov’s. He curiously says that this is not to be put 
down to the scribes, but shows that the source is Peripatetic, 
since Aristotle uses the term as="“ specific.’’ (2) The 
treatise Ilepi adéavopévwy is not mentioned in Diogenes 
Laertius’s catalogue of Chrysippus’s writings. The subject 
no doubt is what Plutarch 1083 B calls 6 Adyos mepi avéjoews 
and deals with the relation of increases and diminutions to 
identity of personality. Plutarch represents the Stoics as 
holding that these changes are wrongly called in familiar 
language increase and diminution and are rather yevéces 
and ¢@opai. 

§ 127. Fire... lame. This allegorical interpretation of 
the post-Homeric story that Hephaestus became lame when 
thrown from heaven to earth comes originally from Hera- 
cleitus according to a scholiast on Jl. i. 590. It is also 
alluded to by Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae 922 a and 
Cornutus 19, who says that fire cannot advance dvev vAwv nor 
a lame man dvev EvAwdous Baxtpov (see quotations in Cohn). 
Cumont’s emendation given in the footnotes is ingenious in 
the sense that “H¢aoros might easily have been lost before 
4 ¢act, and Accs oxnp. corrupted to 80 oxnp., but is surely 
impossible. He cites the passage from the scholiast to sup- 
port it, but this only mentions Zeus to equate him with the 
heavenly fire which is contrasted with the earthly. He 
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also declares that é€ éavrod would be xaé’ éavrov if taken as 
Bernays and the translation take it, but see § 20 above, and 
De Vit. Cont. 4 and 5. vopny (‘ feeding on’’) for pov is 
also unnecessary and indeed less suitable to the context. 

§ 129. Free their heads. So I think rather than “ lift 
their heads.” dvaxizrw in the common sense of emerging 
from water suggests coming up to breathe, cf. avarijéacbat 
Spec. Leg. iii. 3. The snakes might conceivably, even 
though crushed by the elephants, still have their heads free, 
and it is this that is negatived here. 

§ 143. (€pwraw=“* state a proposition.’’) Another example 
of this use, which may be much commoner than the lexicon 
suggests, occurs in the passage of Plutarch mentioned in the 
note on (diws zoudv above, 6 mepl avéjaews Adyos . . . HpwTynrat 
tn’ "Emuydppov. 

Sections 147 ff. I take the opportunity of pointing out a 
serious omission in the notes in vol. vi. In De Abr. 1 Philo 
says that the Book of Genesis tells how fire and water 
wrought the greatest destructions on what is on the earth. 
In Mos. ii. 53, speaking of the punishment of the wicked, he 
says that the most forceful elements in the universe, fire and 
water, fell upon them, so that as the times revolved some 
perished by water, others by conflagration. He then men- 
tions the deluge itself and continues ‘‘ at a later time when 
the race sprung from the remnant had again become very 
populous, he determined to destroy them by fire,’’ and we 
then have a short account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. I did not at the time perceive the close connexion 
of these passages with the Timaeus and the Laws. The 
connexion is clearer still in Mos. ii. 263, where we are told 
that the men had lost count of the sabbath by reason of the 
constant destructions by fire and water. Philo evidently 
considers the deluge and the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as examples of the destructions described by 
Plato. Whether he supposed that they were only examples, 
as the last passage suggests, and that other unrecorded 
visitations had occurred, we cannot tell. At any rate he 
would hold that what truth there was in Plato’s story came 
from Moses. 
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§ 1. Sezanus. According to Eus. Hist. Eccl. ii. 5, Philo re- 
lated in his ‘‘ Embassy ” that ‘‘ Sejanus, who had the greatest 
influence with the Emperor, was zealous to destroy utterly the 
whole Jewish nation.”” In Legatio 160 he says that Sejanus 
brought charges against the Jews in Rome, the falsity of 
which was recognized by Tiberius after Sejanus’s fall and 
execution. Sejanus had invented these calumnies because he 
knew that the Jews would defend the Emperor against his 
treason. I have not seen elsewhere any support of these 
statements. 

§ 10. (Tiberius Gemellus.) Gemellus was the son of 
Drusus, Tiberius’s son who had died in a.p. 23. He was 
therefore one of the yvjoro. while his cousin Gaius was 
the son of Germanicus, Tiberius’s nephew, who had been 
adopted (@e7ds) into the Gens Julia. ‘The story of the murder 
of Gemellus, or, more strictly speaking, his enforced suicide, 
is told by Philo in Legatio 22-31. Philo is somewhat in- 
accurate in speaking of him as Kxowwvds ris apyjs here and 
in Legatio 23, 28. Tiberius had left his property to the two 
equally, but had said nothing about the succession to the 
principate. This, however, might be taken to imply that 
he wished the two to share the sovereignty, and Gemellus’s 
partisans, no doubt, claimed that this was his rightful posi- 
tion. Indeed, though Gaius obtained from the senate the 
cancellation of the will, he according to Philo declared his 
wish that Gemellus should ultimately be his partner, but that 
as he was a mere child (he was actually 17 or 18, and only 
seven years younger than Gaius), he needed to be educated 
for this and he therefore made him his adopted son. 

There seems to be another inaccuracy in the statement that 
Gaius’s mother, Agrippina, was put to death. She and her 
son, Nero, had been condemned and exiled in a.p. 33. The 
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statement made by both Tacitus and Suetonius that she 
starved herself to death seems to be generally accepted, 
though Tac. Ann. v. 25 suggests that possibly food was 
refused her. 

§ 20. Dionysius. Dionysius is presumed to be identical 
with the Gaius Julius Dionysius or Dionysius son of Theon, 
mentioned in the recently discovered letter of Claudius, see 
the text with translation and commentary in H. I. Bell’s 
Jews and Christians in Egypt, pp. 23 ff. The letter was 
written in answer to the embassy sent by the Alexandrians, 
primarily to congratulate Claudius on his accession, but also 
to present their defence for the recent anti-Jewish disturb- 
ances. Dionysius is named among the ambassadors and 
also the zeal with which he pleaded his case is especially 
mentioned. 

Our knowledge of Isidorus and Lampo is not confined to 
the activities described by Philo, see Introduction, pp. 299 f. 
They reappear in another interesting document. ‘This is a 
fragment of what Bell calls the Alexandrian Propagandists’ 
Literature, known as the ‘“‘ pagan acts of the martyrs.” This 
fragment probably belongs to some twelve years later. It 
appears that Isidorus, now gymnasiarch, and Lampo are 
still the protagonists of the Greek cause. They have brought 
charges against Agrippa the Second, but have lost their case 
and are themselves put to death. In this literature the arch- 
rogues and villains have become the true patriots who with- 
stand the pernicious influence of the Jews and the tyranny 
of Rome. 

In another fragment, apparently of the same type, de- 
scribed by Box, p. lvi, Dionysius appears with Isidorus as 
having an interview with Flaccus, in which they procure from 
him a permit to leave the country. This does not appear to 
do more than confirm Philo’s statement that Dionysius was 
one of Isidorus’s leading supporters. 

§ 25. Agrippa. Agrippa the First is a subject of a long 
biographical notice in Jos. Ant. xviii. 6 and other notices 
elsewhere, but he is also well known to multitudes, who have 
never heard of Josephus, from Acts xii. He is the Herod 
who figures there as persecutor of the early church and dying 
miserably. A grandson of Herod the Great, his early life 
was one of extravagance, and when reduced to destitution he 
had on a visit to Alexandria borrowed a large sum from 
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Philo’s brother, the alabarch Alexander. This visit is men- 
tioned by Philo in § 28, though he discreetly says nothing 
of the circumstances. At Rome he had made friends with 
Gaius but got into trouble with Tiberius and was imprisoned. 
But Gaius on his accession released him and gave him as 
Philo tells us the territory which Philip had ruled as tetrarch 
as well as the title of king. Philip, the “‘ best of the Herods,”’ 
had died three years before and Tiberius had annexed the 
tetrarchy to the province of Syria, but under the condition 
that the revenues should be kept separate, and these presum- 
ably fell into Agrippa’s hands. Josephus adds that Gaius 
gave him at the same time the tetrarchy of Lysanias, and, 
finally, after Gaius’s death, Claudius gave him also Judea 
and Samaria, so that he held all the dominions over which his 
grandfather had ruled. Agrippa’s loyalty to his nation 
appears again in Legatio 261-332, where Gaius while praising 
his candour blames him for his complaisance (apéoxeva) to his 
fellow nationals, thus agreeing with the author of the Acts 
when he tells us how Agrippa slew James the brother of John 
with a sword, and because he saw that it pleased (dpeordv 
€ort) the Jews proceeded further to take Peter also. 

§ 45. (kardAvats.) Up to this point we should think that 
the overthrow or destruction consisted in the desecration 
caused by the installation of the images. But in § 53 this is 
expanded into “ Flaccus seizes them without even leaving 
them their name.’’ And in Legatio 132 the Alexandrians, 
thinking that Gaius would approve their action, destroy and 
burn all the synagogues in which the Jews did not make an 
effective resistance and installed the images in the others. 
How are we to reconcile these statements? I should suggest 
as most probable that Flaccus had merely ostentatiously 
abstained from interfering when the Alexandrians tried to 
install the images by force. These attacks resulted in 
riotous conflicts in which many synagogues actually were 
destroyed, and the statement quoted above from § 53 merely 
means that the Jews felt that they had lost their holy 
houses and considered that Flaccus was ultimately respon- 
sible. On the other hand, H. I. Bell in Cambridge Ancient 
History, vol. x. p. 310, takes the statement in § 53 more liter- 
ally and says that Flaccus forbade the Jews the exercise of 
their religion, closing the synagogues. See also note on § 54. 

§ 48. (Footnote a, p. 328.) When I wrote this note I had 
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not sufficiently considered Box’s translation and note. He 
translates ‘“* they have no sacred precincts in which they could 
set forth their gratitude’ and gives as a note “‘ the Jews of 
the Diaspora had no temples,”’ 2.¢. the zpocevyai are not fepoi 
qepiBoAot, whereas I understand Philo to say that they are 
holy until they are desecrated. His explanation has the 
great merit that he gets rid of the difficulty mentioned in my 
footnote, but it seems to me to raise other difficulties. It is 
true that the synagogues were not temples, that is to say 
sacrifices could not be offered in them, but that they were 
iepot mepiBodor is implied by the very fact that they could be 
desecrated. Box seems also to suggest a distinction between 
the pagan temples and the synagogues in that inscriptions to 
benefactors could not be placed in them, and loyalty could 
only be shown by dedications and emblems in honour of the 
imperial power. I dare say he may have evidence of this, 
but it seems rash to assume that the phrase evésabsjoovrar 70 
evyaptatov would not apply to dedications and emblems. If 
it does not, then neither were the Jews deprived of the means 
of showing their loyalty, for they never had it. I still prefer 
my view and explain the pdvoe aeotepodvro to mean that the 
Jews were the only people who would be deprived of their 
places of worship by the introduction of images and thus also 
be deprived of the means of showing their gratitude. It is 
badly and obscurely expressed, but so is much in these 
sections. 

§ 54, (The edict.) The purport of this is obscure and I can 
do little more than record some recent suggestions on the 
subject. Box, p. xliv, looks upon it as a pronouncement 
that the Jews would retain only legal rights assured by a 
competent authority, and that every merely prescriptive right 
or concession would be withdrawn. Among these were the 
right to live in other quarters than the one originally granted, 
and the privilege of being beaten by blades, mentioned in 
§ 78. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius, p. 132, says that the 
Alexandrians pleaded that the Jews had no right to live in 
Alexandria at all and that what Flaccus did was to lay down 
that this right was limited as above. I do not know what 
evidence he has that the Alexandrians proposed anything so 
extreme. Both these views imply, I suppose, that when 
Philo says that the edict deprived the Jews of their political 
rights in general, it is merely a rhetorical exaggeration. 
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The fact that the edict was issued a few days after the 
demand for desecrating the synagogues suggests that the two 
things are connected. Accordingly Bell in Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. x. p. 310, says that Flaccus welcomed 
the proposal and on the inevitable refusal by the Jews branded 
them as aliens and intruders. This hint started the pogrom, 
the blame for which Flaccus cast on the Jews and in con- 
sequence closed the synagogues. Box and Balsdon, so far as 
I can judge, would hold that these two things were separate 
though practically simultaneous attacks organized by the 
Alexandrians. 

Another possibility, more or less favoured by Bell, in his 
Jews and Christians, p. 16, is that at the bottom of both, but 
kept in the background by Philo, is a claim made by the 
Jews of full citizenship. This may have been formally made 
by the Jews or formally repudiated by the Alexandrians; if 
so, the edict is exactly what it stated, a specific answer to a 
specific question. The Jews are aliens and incomers and, as 
Claudius worded it some years afterwards, live in a city 
** which is not their own.” It need not, though it may have 
added, ‘‘ but there are certain ancient privileges which they 
may retain.’ In this case, the two things have the very close 
connexion, that the Alexandrians strengthened their case by 
bringing out the disloyal refusal of the Jews to give the 
honours to the Emperor which the true citizens give. 

§ 56. Drusilla. The mourning for Drusilla is not the 
ordinary tribute to the death of a royal person. She was 
especially beloved by Gaius, who was believed to live incestu- 
ously with her, and on her death he proclaimed a tustitium, 
during which it was a capital crime to laugh, bathe, dine, 
with parents or wife or children (Suet. Gaius 24). 

§ 130. Great expenses of the office. * The gymnasiarch 
had to maintain and pay the persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in the public festivals, 
io provide them with oil and perhaps with the wrestlers’ dust, 
also to adorn the gymnasium or the places where the agones 
took place’ (Dict. of Ant.). This is said of Athens, but 
the statement here and the particular expense of the oil 
mentioned in De Prov. 46 show that much the same held in 
Alexandria. Bell (Camb. Anc. Lfistory, vol. x. p. 299) says 
that in the capitals of each nome in Egypt the Roman rule 
established a superior class known as the Gymnasium Class 
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and ‘‘ only members of this were entitled to that education 
in the gymnasium which was as much the hall-mark of 
social superiority as a public school education has been in 
England.” If this is to be extended to Alexandria, we can 
understand that the official who catered for so select a body 
would naturally feel bound not to skimp the expenses. 
Lampo’s protest is perhaps to his credit. 

§ 131. (elodywrv ws or eloaywyéws.) Mr. Box is too modest 
over this emendation ; textually it is obviously satisfactory, 
getting rid of a serious, if not a fatal, difficulty, at a minimum 
cost. In his note in Class. Quart. 1935, he refers to papyri 
for the use of the term eicaywyevs. Iam not sure that these 
help him as far as the functions are concerned, but they show, 
at any rate, that the word was in use in Egypt, and if so it is 
only natural that the persons who eicdyouvat tas dixas should 
be called eicaywyets. He quotes also a parallel from Lucian, 
which is worth quoting for itself, though since Lucian does 
not actually use the word cicaywyevs it does not strengthen 
his case. Lucian, Apol. 12, says that he at one time held a 

ost in Egypt, which was important, lucrative, and likely to 
ead to high promotion. In this he introduced the cases 
(eicdyet tas Sixas), assigned the order, taking minutes of 
the proceedings (i7opvjpara t&v mpartopevwr Kat Aeyopevwy 
ypddeoOa), arranged (puvbuilew) the speeches of the pleaders, 
preserved the decisions of the magistrates, clearly, faith- 
fully and accurately, and transmitted them to be kept for 


ever. 

§§ 136, 137. (KAivn and KAwdpxns.) On the question of the 
exact meaning of these terms, the lexicon speaks with un- 
certain sound. The original L. & S. gives for the second 
‘‘one who takes the first place,”’ with reference to this passage. 
The revised repeats this misleading, indeed, erroneous entry, 
but adds (for «xAtvapyos) “* president of an Isiac fraternity.”’ 
For xAivn the original edition noted “‘iepa xrivn, the lecti- 
sternium or pulvinar deorum of the Romans,” and the revised 
while repeating part of this has added the example xAivy tot 
Kuptov Lapdamodos, and finally «Ain is used “ generally for a 
banquet.”” Under zpwroxdivapyos, a word unknown to the 
original edition, it gives ‘* president of a «Xin, t.e. a religious 
association.” This and the other references added by the 
revised are all from papyri or inscriptions. Stephanus gives 
nothing on the subject; Box adds more references from 
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similar sources. The natural conclusion seems to be that 
originally the couch is that on which the divine image is laid 
(cf. the couch of Adonis in the fifteenth Jdyll of Theocritus), 
and the extensions to the festal meeting and further to the 
associates themselves are quite intelligible. The present 
passage suggests that the religious side was often left very 
much in the background. The words are untranslatable, 
** couch ”’ is meaningless, and the substitution of ‘‘ divan”’ on 
the grounds that the word connotes both a couch and a collec- 
tion of people is perhaps not much improvement. 

§ 138. (dAepofios.) A rare word of which only one other 
example from a fragment of Aristophanes is cited. Hesychius 
explains it as wévys. L. & S. regards it as a contemptuous 
term for dAeczrjs or the menial serving an aAeurjs, and so 
Bekker’s Anecdota 382. 17 rov wepi raXdalorpav avaorpeddopevov 
Kal UmnpeToorTa. 

§ 139. (Anapaests.) It certainly seems that this term 
may be applied to verse which is not anapaestic in the regular 
sense, though it does not follow that it connotes ribald verse 
in general. The Greek ear could find in certain metres and 
rhythms, as in music, something undignified and suited to 
burlesque, and these are called anapaestic, presumably 
because anapaests often predominated in them. So 
Demetrius, De Eloc. 189, speaks of atvOeo.s dvamaoriKy Kal 
pedduora éorxvia tots KexAaopévors Kai do€uvors pérpors. So 
it is applied to the parabasis in the Old Comedy even to the 
parts which are not anapaestic (see several examples in 
Stephanus). L. & S. revised notes its special application to 
‘** ribald and satirical’ verse and cites two examples. The 
first, Plut. Per. 33, consists of regular anapaests. In the 
second, from Dion Cassius 65. 8, the Alexandrians taunt 
Vespasian; and, though Titus appeases his anger somewhat, 
still continue. Their first refrain is €€ 6BoAous mpooarets and 
the second ovyytyvwoKopev avT@ ov yap olde Katoapeverv. 
Here only the first words of the second piece are anapaestic, 
but Vespasian is said to have been enraged not only by the 
substance of what they said, but é« rod caraxexAacpévou Kai 
dvaratorov. Here xaraxexAaopeévov, like xexAaopévors in the 
quotation from Demetrius, indicates something lacking the 
proper seriousness and dignity. Cornutus 30 seems to 
equate the “‘ anapaestic’’’ with the iambic, which also often 
indicates a lampoon. He derives O@piapBos from Opoeiv and 
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iapBilew and then adds 60ev kai év rots Kata ta&v ToAcpiwV 
OpidBots troAdois avatraicrots OKwTTOVTES XP@vTat. 

§ 141. (Subject of zpocavaparrecba.) The use of these 
compounds of -udarropat is somewhat uncertain. The only 
one listed by Leisegang is évamoparroua. Of his ten examples 
of this seven are middle in the sense of “* receiving the impres- 
sion,” but three, namely, Quod Deus 43, Mos. ii. 76 and Spec. 
eg. i. 47, have an active sense of ‘‘ giving the impression.” 
In other compounds I have noted avaparrouat De Virt. 24 and 
De Aet. 2, both in the sense of receiving, also admouarroyat De 
Virt. 207. L. & S. gives our word as=“ besmirch in addi- 
tion,” clearly taking dyvwpoodvny as subject. No doubt 
this is possible, but the mass of evidence as far as I can judge 
is in favour of rodvop’. 

§ 162. (cdaddlew.) A favourite word with Philo. It is 
badly dealt with in Leisegang’s index, which though fre- 
quently missing an example or two is generally near enough 
to completeness to enable one to decide how Philo uses the 
word. Here he has listed five examples, namely, De Cher. 36, 
De Mig. 156, De Abr. 257, De Virt. 128 and Quod Omn. Prob. 
39. In addition to these I have noted eight, some from Sieg- 
fried, and probably there are others, possibly many. For the 
use of other students I give the references: De Hbr. 121, Mos. 
i. 170, Spec. Leg. iv. 81, De Virt. 30, De Praem. 140, and 
in this volume besides this passage Flacc. 18 and 180, also 
Legatio 184. Only in De Praem. 140 is bodily struggling 
necessarily implied and in most of them it would be 
grotesque. 
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§ 7. 5. (Absolution from vows.) On this Edersheim (The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services, p. 69) says that release 
from a vow which affected the interests of others might be 
obtained from one sage or from three persons in the presence 
of him who had been affected by the vow. He does not 
state the authority for this and it seems strange that in 
treating the subject he does not refer to this passage in 
Philo. In the same connexion he remarks that all laws were 
limited by higher obligations: according to the Mishnah a 
man could not vow what of his fortune he owed to others 
nor his widow’s portion. Philo’s statement that a man by 
vowing his wife’s tpo¢7 could bind himself not to support her 
agrees with the practice denounced in Mark vii. 10 ff., but 
is contrary to the principle described by Edersheim, and it is 
strange to find Philo apparently approving it. 

§'7.8. (Precepts of Buzyges.) The rare passages alluding 
to these are collected by Bernays (see Introd. p. 407 note 6). 
The Paroemiographer, p. 233, has 6 yap Bouldyns ’AOyvyot 
6 TOV iepov apoTov emiTeA@v ( instituted the sacred rite of 
the plough ”) ana, TE mona dpar au Kal TOUS pL) KoWWNVvovaL KaTa 
tov Biov vdatos H mupds, } wi UTopaivovow ddov mAavwpEvors. 
A scholiast on Soph. Ant. 255 mentions the saying that 
Buzyges cursed those who left a corpse unburied. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. ii. 503 says that those who bid others do what 
they judge to be not profitable to themselves ovx av éxduyouev 
tv Bovlvyiay apav. Though the name of Buzyges is not 
mentioned, there is clearly an allusion to the same in a 
fragment of Diphilus where refusals of charity are said to 
be denounced in the “‘ curses.”’ Cicero, De Off. iii. 54 f., 
speaks of refusing to show the way as denounced “ Athenis 
exsecrationibus publicis’’ and interprets it to include those 
who allow a purchaser to be defrauded by a mistake. 
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Bernays notes that three of the specific things here men- 
tioned, the duty of showing the way, allowing free use of 
fire and water, and giving burial are all mentioned by Philo. 
Bernays does not give any quotation for the statement that 
the curses are repeated by a descendant of Buzyges at a 
feast of Demeter. 

§ 7. 9. (Appeal of animals.) The statement seems to me 
remarkable and I should like to meet with some illustration 
of it or comment on it particularly in the form given it by 
Josephus. When is it that animals enter our houses as 
suppliants ? The only thing in the law which suggests help- 
ing animals in trouble is the command in Deut. xxii. 4 to 
help to raise up a fallen beast and there really the point is 
helping the owner. 

Philo in De Virt. 125-147 has insisted earnestly on the 
duty of kindness to animals, but it is remarkable that of the 
points which he mentions, namely the prohibitions against 
(1) separating the mother and offspring before seven days, 
(2) killing the two in the same day, (3) seething the lamb in 
its mother’s milk, (4) muzzling the treading ox, (5) yoking 
different kinds of animals together, none is mentioned here, 
at any rate definitely, though (1) may be alluded to in § 7. 
On the other hand the one which precedes this here is 
omitted there. 
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FRAGMENT 1 


Really created. In the preceding paragraph, if the Latin 
translation of the Armenian version is to be trusted, Philo 
has declared that he is ready to concede “ universum in- 
genitum et sempiternum esse,” a belief which he ascribes 
not only to Parmenides and Empedocles but also to Zeno 
and Cleanthes. But still of the ‘ ingenita materia ’’ some 
part may be created and destroyed (“‘ generetur et corrum- 
patur ’’), sometimes by providence, sometimes in the course 
of nature. He goes on to compare this with the work of a 
statuary and other craftsmen. According to this hypothesis 
God did not create eternally the primal matter but used 
matter to shape the Cosmos. And even if we go a step 
farther and suppose that the Cosmos itself as well as matter 
was uncreated (“‘etsi una cum materia mundus ingenitus 
supponatur ’’) there is still room for providence in directing it. 
In this case the analogy is with the Ephors at Sparta, which 
they rule though they did not build it. I cannot fit ef 67 
yéyovev ovtrws into this. I should understand it better if for 
ovTrws we substituted otrws = “assuming that this is the 
method of its genesis.” This is not quite satisfactory, since 
properly speaking if it is dyévyros it has no genesis. 

The Armenian has “* materiae specialiter factae,”’ of which 
Aucher says that the translator read ris vAns eldos. Is it 
not simpler to suppose that he took e¢ 8) as a single word 
and unable to make anything of the rest omitted it ? 


FRAGMENT 2 


§ 4. The thought here is very striking. Wendland cites 
for it from Sen. Ep. Ixvi. 26-27. Here we have “‘ num quis 
tam iniquam censuram inter suos agit, ut sanum filium 
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quam aegrum magis diligat? . . . quoniam quidem etiam 
parentium amor magis in ea, quorum miseretur, inclinat.”’ 
But this is not quite the same. For as the sequel “ virtus 
quoque opera sua, quae videt affici et premi, non magis 
amat, sed parentium bonorum more magis complectitur ac 
fovet ’’ shows, it is pity for the sufferings of the good and 
not a yearning for those who have gone astray which Seneca 
means. Philo’s words come nearer to the spirit of the story 
of the Prodigal Son than anything I have seen elsewhere in 
ancient philosophy. 

§ 8. mepi a xnpaiver. This phrase is here given in Gifford’s 
translation by “about which . . . are anxious”’; in Mangey’s 
by ‘* quorum in cupiditate ... contabescit,” and L. & S. re- 
vised, connecting it with «jp and citing a very similar passage 
to this (De Dec. 153), has “‘ be sick at heart or anxious.”’ 
But the evidence of Philo’s use of the phrase points to the 
meaning given in the translation, i.e. ‘incurring disaster ”’ 
or “ getting into trouble in connexion with something.” 
Leisegang has eight examples of it, to which add this 
passage and perhaps De Virt. 31. In none of these is 
‘*suffering disaster ’’ impossible and in some “‘ being anxious” 
is impossible. Thus in Spec. Leg. i. 81 the body of the 
would-be priest must be scrutinized iva zepi pydév atdynpa 
Knpaivn; ib. 260 the bodies of the victims sacrificed must 
be without flaw and the souls of the offerers must xypaive.v 
mepi pndev 7afos; De Praem. 29 the defectiveness of human 
reason is shown by 6 Aoytopos epi moAAa Kypaivwrv. In De 
Ebr. 164 Lot wepi taéra padtora Kypaiver, where taéra is ex- 
plained as the fact that Lot had only daughters and therefore 
could breed nothing masculine or perfect. 

§ 17. (Footnote 1, dgavres.) I do not know what sense 
Dindorf and Gaisford supposed this to have. Gifford, clearly 
taking it from ayvups, says that “‘ if it is retained the meaning 
will be * having broken through,’ ”’ but no such meaning of 
d&yvupt is known, and even if it were possible it would still be 
necessary to follow it with da. Nor can any meaning be ob- 
tained by taking it from @yw. But it is not quite so impossible 
that it should be the participle of aicow, though the picture 
of the physicians being so eager to reach the royal bed that 
they dart or rush through the bodyguard is, like *‘ breaking 
through,’ somewhat grotesque. In this case we should 
print déavres <dca> (though the mss. would have it without 
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the iota subscript) and 6yAov and Oepameiav would be governed 
by bmepBavres. Wendland suggests as alternatives ¢& evavrias 
or dvrexpd or dpeArjoartes. 

§ 18. cynuart. Something is to be said for Mangey’s 
proposal to correct this to pevparr. This is supported by 
Wendland, but it should be pointed out that in this case the 
word would be used in the medical sense of a flux or dis- 
charge. Galen and Dioscorides both speak of a fpedpua 
yaoTpos or KotAlas in this sense. The Armenian has a word 
which Aucher translates by ‘“ laxitate’’? and it is possible 
that it is some medical term which might indicate dis- 
charges or as we should say “ looseness”’ of the bowels, 
but is d:@dnxe a word which would be joined with pedpa in 
this medical sense ? 

§ 23. (The quotation from Empedocles.) Two lines of this 
are quoted by Synesius 


** 0a dovos te KOTOS TE Kal dAAwy Oven KNPaV 


avyunpal Te vdcor Kal onyues Epya te pevoTa.” 
Another line quoted by Clement 

* kNadcd Te Kat KwKvoa iSwv aovvilea ya@pov” 
is no doubt rightly supposed to precede the two. The cor- 
rection of ddvor reAodvra to dovoe Ayoi re is apparently 
due to Stephanus, but I feel as Dindorf evidently did that 
it is somewhat arbitrary. There is no great similarity be- 
tween redoéivras and Ayot re and nothing very strange in 
Philo quoting the first two words, then inserting the verb, 
and then quoting the conclusion of the line. Nor is hunger 
to the point. The places spoken of are those in which not 
physical evils but human cruelty predominates. ‘The 
Armenian no doubt had zedoéivra, for the Latin is “ ubi 
caedes aliaeque huius modi pravae gentium consuetudines 
vigent.”’ 

§ 24. (Footnote 3, ywpijofa.) This correction of Dindorf 
for Jewpiyoa, which is not noticed in Gifford’s later edition, 
is clearly based on the fact that in Her. iii. 124 Polycrates’ 
daughter dreamt that her father ev 7épe pweréwpov ovra was 
washed by Zeus and anointed by the sun. Mangey had 
suggested perewpilecar. The correction leads up well to 
Kpepdj.evov. 

§ 24. The Armenian version of this section as it appears in 
Aucher’s translation is very curious. Wendland dismisses it 
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as corrupt, but much of it admits of some interesting inter- 
pretation. It does not give the name of Polycrates at all, © 
and Aucher in a note says that the translator seems to have 
read woAv xparet ye, which he rendered by a phrase which 
Aucher represents by ‘* per multum temporis tenet.’’ ‘This 
no doubt he tacked on to the clause about fortune given in 
the footnote as omitted by Eusebius. He made a full stop 
then and continued with what Aucher represents by “ con- 
digne iis quae patraverat inique impieque ut eorum promotor 
et auctor sortitus est deterioris vitae infortunium, atque 
iussu magni regis diu tortus et clavis compressus crudeliter 
consummatus est.” That is to say he took yopnyds as= 
‘“promoter and author’? and as subject to 7dckynoe Kal 
yoéBnoe. At the end of the sentence his “ crudeliter con- 
summatus est’? seems to represent what he read for ypnopov 
exmmAas or perhaps xpyopov éexmadAdas ofda. The Latin then 
proceeds ‘‘illa vero dimiserunt eum quae non multis ante 
horis gloriae speciem ferebant ante solem ungi et a love 
lavari.”” The words é¢yn xapavrov of the received text are 
to some extent conjectural, for almost all the mss. divide 
them otherwise such as é¢jx’ euavrov or dyavtov, and if the 
Armenian by a slight change got ddjKev adrov it will explain 
“‘dimiserunt eum.”’ I suspect therefore that he read adjjxev 
avTov Ta ov mpd moAdod éxTysjoa (or some similar word 
which he substituted for @ewpioa) Sdgavra, and the trans- 
lation will run ‘‘ He was sent out of life by the things which 
seemed a short time before to have promised him high honour, 
namely being anointed,’ etc. If the similar word is 66 
etxaca **to liken him to a god,’”’ we should have something 
which would make admirable sense and be textually fairly 
satisfactory, but not well represented by “gloriae.”’ His 
version, I am afraid, cannot be accepted in face of the violent 
changes from the mss. involved, but it is a much more sens- 
ible version. It avoids the pointlessness of putting these 
words into the mouth of Polycrates and also the contradiction 
of Herodotus’s story. If we had no access to the Greek and 
had to choose between his account and that in the translation 
no one would hesitate to choose the former. 

§ 26. avetwova. For this word see note on De Som. i. 99 
(vol. v. p. 599), where this example should have been noted 
as well as Spec. Leg. i. 83. In all these cases Philo uses this 
apparently rare word in the sense of without the upper 
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covering and contrasted with yupvds. The contrast is obvious 
both here and in Spec. Leg., where it is explained as=‘“‘ in 
short tunics,’ almost as obvious in De Som. i. 99, where 
the phrase xowdc8a: dve{uova means sleeping with inadequate 
covering. In that note I suggested that Philo had Od. iii. 
348 in mind, but if so he misunderstood the meaning, 
for there the dvefuwv is not a person who sleeps uncovered 
but a host who is unable to supply proper covering to him- 
self or his guest. But the misunderstanding is shared by 
L. & S. which translates it as=“‘ unclad.”’ I also commented 
on L. & S. revised being, like Stephanus, still unable to 
supply an example of the word except that in the Odyssey. 
In the Addenda however two examples are given, one from 
a fragment of Callimachus in a papyrus and our Spec. Leg. 
passage (which however should be given as Ph. 2. 225— 
not 355). 

§ 45. For the Stoic doctrine of ‘* incidental consequences ”’ 
as distinguished from the “ primary works of nature ”’ cf. 
Gellius vii. 1. 7 ‘“‘ existimat (sc. Chrysippus) non fuisse hoc 
principale consilium ut faceret homines morbis obnoxios.. . 
sed cum multa, inquit, atque magna gigneret pareretque 
aptissima ac utilissima alia quoque simul agnata sunt in- 
commoda, eaque non per naturam sed per sequelas quasdam 
necessarias facta dicit quod ipse appellat xara rapaxodovOnaw.” 
This dictum of Chrysippus applies primarily to diseases 
but the latter part gives it the same general application as 
Philo gives it here. See Zeller, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 179 
(Eng. trans.). Zeller adds that the Stoics also pointed out 
that things ordinarily regarded as evil may be of the greatest 
service, and illustrates this from a saying of Chrysippus 
quoted by Plutarch that bugs do us good service by prevent- 
ing us from sleeping too long. Cf. for this the incidental 
uses pointed out by Philo in §§ 47-51. 

§ 48. (Footnote 2.) I have allowed what may be called 
the generally received text to stand but further investigation 
since the translation was made makes me think that Gaisford 
and Dindorf were almost certainly right. Gaisford’s App. 
Crit. seems to indicate that he found ra peérpa or 7a jpérepa 
pérpa in his mss. with one exception and found zedpa in 
none. Gifford in the two mss. which he relied on for this 
part of the Praeparatio found the same. Also rais wpats, 
not ras wpas, appears to be universal. On the other hand 
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Th qwerépa meipa goes back to Viger, 1688 and possibly 
(though I have had no opportunity of verifying it) to 
Stephanus in 1544. How then did Viger or Stephanus get 
it? The clue seems to be that the one exception noted by 
Gaisford has 74 yperépa wérpa. Assuming that Viger or 
Stephanus found this, the correction to zeipa would be very 
natural. But if peérpa is right, #uérepa, which appears in 
nearly all mss., must either be dismissed as a dittography or 
amended to ayépiva (or tats juepivats . . . wpais?). Wend- 
land, quoting the Armenian, “ diei mensuras notat et 
horas,” suggests ris quépas, but the adjective used in its 
common antithesis to vuxrépuvos seems to me preferable. 

Wendland also notes that the Armenian has “‘ quae de 
columnis cadunt umbrae,” and suggests that 7aordéwv should 
replace zroddav. 

§ 50. (Quotation from Pindar.) The quotation here 
alluded to occurs in that part between the two divisions of 
the second fragment which was omitted by Eusebius. It is 
undoubtedly from the beginning of a fragment of Pindar 
preserved in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Vi Dem. 6. It 
is listed among the fragments of Pindar as 107 or 174 
(Schréder, p. 427), in Sandys’s Loeb translation, p. 548 as 
Paean 9. The Latin version in Aucher has enough re- 
semblance to show the identity, but otherwise is sheer non- 
sense and does not even suggest the general sense, which is 
that the sun is asked why by this darkening it threatens the 
world with evil. A version supplied by Conybeare, from 
which Schréder quotes various bits, would probably explain 
it better. But it certainly seems that the Armenian who 
could manage Philo with general accuracy was unable to 
tackle Pindar. The continuation as given by Dionysius does 
not suggest the death of kings or the destruction of cities, 
but war and faction, abnormal storms and floods and through 
these the destruction of mankind. Some lines however seem 
to be missed out in the continuation, which may have been 
more specific. 

§ 53. The inconsistency between this and the view ex- 
pressed in § 41 may perhaps be explained by supposing that 
though earthquakes, pestilences, etc., are in themselves inci- 
dental consequences they may still be employed by God as a 
means of chastisement. 

§ 67. od yn Enpy, xrA. Zeller in Presoc. Phil. vol. ii. pp. 80-81 
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(Eng. trans.) has a long discussion on this Heracleitean 
saying. It is quoted by numerous writers, Stobaeus, 
Musonius, Plutarch, Galen, Clement and others in various 
forms and the variation extends to different mss. of these 
authors. The chief variants are avn pvy7, avyn Enph wry, 
Enpy ywvy7. Zeller thinks that avyn énp7y can hardly be the 
original form, largely on the ground that there is no such 
thing as a wet beam. The form ov yf énpy does not appear 
in any of these quotations, though one variant in the ss. of 
Musonius has ad yA énpy, but Zeller has no doubt that this 
is a true reading in our passage, though his remarks, which 
are transcribed by Gifford, are oddly worded and _ not 
very logical. ‘‘ Philo,” he says, “‘ ap. Eus. Praep. Evang. 
viii. 14. 67 has od yA Enpy, xrXr., and that this is the true 
reading .. . is clear from the passage in Philo, De Prov. ii. 
109 ‘ in terra sicca,’ ”’ etc., 7.¢e. Zeller, unless the translator has 
misrepresented him, and Gifford certainly, were not aware 
that Philo ap. Eus. and Philo, De Prov. were the same, and 
that what he is quoting is only the Latin translation of the 
Armenian translation of the same passage. What the words 
in Aucher show beyond doubt is that the Armenian found 
od yf in his text, for he is not likely to have had the acumen 
to make the correction independently, and they thus give a 
very convincing support to what we might otherwise have 
supposed to be an emendation of Stephanus or Viger. 

§ 68. (Footnote 1.) The Armenian also presumably read 
aitiov. ‘The full sentence is “‘ mens tamen nusquam nascitur 
ob frigefactionem gelationemque, quoniam aer, terra et 
aquae in causis sunt simul, et frequentes exhalationes 
densae supereminent.”” I imagine that he read or trans- 
lated as if he read é& dépos airiouv Kai ys Kai vdaros instead 
of ai yijs. 

§ 71. ta. So Wendland from the Armenian “ viola vero 
et rosa crocusque ’’; this is perhaps the best example of the 
value which the Armenian occasionally has, see Introd. 
pp. 449 f. The common reading ei does not give any good 
sense. The rendering which I had given, “‘ though roses, 
etc., exist they exist for health not pleasure,” lays a difficult 
stress upon yéyovey and Gifford’s “‘ roses, etc., are meant, if 
for health, yet not all for pleasure ”’ misplaces the “‘ if’ and 
gives no clear meaning. 
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